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INTRODUCTION 


I N the coune of revising these so variously’ dated 
essays and notes, I have become aware, not^only 
of changes of opinion which are sufficiently 
corrected by each other, but likewise of omissions on 
important points. Of these, according as space may 
allow, I shall try and make good one or two in a con¬ 
cluding chapter. 

As regards the rest of the subjects discussed in this 
volume, and which range from the engineering of a 
whole narrative to the construction of single sentences, 
I shall leave the Student to discover their inner, though, 
as it seems to me, quite evident relationship. 

Half a lifetime of additional reading and writing, and 
of ruminating over what I have read and have written, 
has brought some general condusions clearer and 
clearer to my mind, the implicit growing explicit. And 
of course, and despite vehement sdf-reproach, I have 
ffiflen a victim to the lasy temptation of explaining 
too many efieots by too few causes. Perhaps by one 
cause only! Namely: the &ct that the efficacy of all 
writing depends not more on the Writer than on the 
^fReader, without whose active to^oiise, whose output 
fi expetlenoe, feeling and unagination, the living 
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phenomenon, the only reality, of Literary Art cannot 
take place. This fundamental fact of literary psycho¬ 
logy, indeed of all psychological aesthetics, appears to 
me both so all-important and so universally neglected 
that I am quite content that the make-up of this volume 
out of disconnected essays and lectures, should have 
resulted in the repetition thereof half a hundred times 
and in its exhibition from half a dozen angles. I may 
be stupider than some people, but surely not than all, 
and it is my experience that 1 have never really grasped 
any new or nearly new idea until I had been shown 
several different applications thereof. Which personal 
confession bears out my belief that so far as concerns 
the things of the spirit, there is no sajdng truer than 
Goethe’s counsel: 

“Was da ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 

Erwirb es, urn es za besitzen." 

Or put in less epigrammatic form; that we must 
not expect to understand what others can tell us without 
extracting its significance for ourselves, and without 
making their ideas into our own. 

So it is just as well for my alert student, besides being 
far more convenient* for my rather weary self, that it 
be left to him to put such order as may be lacking into 
this bundle of random studies. 

OmrOBABB, Nobtk Tyne, 

August 1922. 
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ON LITERARY CONSTRUCTION 


T he craft of the Writer consists, I am convinced, 
in manipulating the contents of his Reader’s 
mind, that is to say, taken from the technical 
side as distinguished from the psychologic, in construc¬ 
tion. Construction is not only a matter of single words 
or sentences, but of whole large passages and divisions; 
and the material which the Writer manipulates is not 
only the single impressions, single ideas and emotioiis, 
stored up in the Reader’s mind and deposited there by 
no act of the Writer’s; the Writer deals likewise with 
those very moods and trains of thought into which he, 
by his skilful selection of words and sentences, has 
grouped the already existing single impressions, the very 
moods and trains of thought which have been determined 
by himself in the mind of the Reader. 

I 

^ We have all read Mr. Stevenson’s Catmna, Early 
in that book there is a passage by which I can 
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illustrate my meaning. It is David Balfour’s walk to^ 

Pilrig: 

“My way led over Mouter’s Hill, and through an 
end of a dachan on the braeside among fields. There 
was a whir of looms in it went from house to house; 
bees hummed in the gardens; the neighbours that I 
saw at the doorsteps talked in a strange tongue; and I 
found out later that this was Picardy, a village where 
the French weavers wrought for the Linen Company. 
Here I got a fresh direction for Pilrig, my destination; 
and a little beyond, on the wayside, came by a gibbet 
and two men hanged in chains. They were dipped in 
tar, as the manner is; the wind span them, the chains 
clattered, and the birds hung about the uncanny jump¬ 
ing jacks and cried.” 

This half-page sounds as if it were an integral part of 
the story, one of the things which happened to the 
gallant but judicious David Balfour. But in my opinion 
it is not such a portion of the story, not an episode told 
for its own sake, it is qualifier of something else; in 
fact, nothing but an adjective on a large scale. 

Let us see. The facts of the case are these; David 
Balfour, after the terrible adventures recorded in 
Kidnapjpedt having*' at last been saved firom his enemies 
and come into his lawful property, with a comfortable 
life before him and no reason for disquietude, deter¬ 
mines to volunteer as a witness in favour of certai^ 
Highlanders, whom it is the highest mteiest of tie 
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• Government to put to death, altogether irrespective of 
whether or not they happen to be guilty in the matter 
about which they are accused. In order to ofier this 
testimony in what he imagines to be the most efEioacious 
manner, David Balfour deddes to seek an interview 
with the Lord Advocate of Scotland; and he is now on 
his way to his cousin of Pilrig to obtain a letter from him 
for that terrible head of the law. Now if David Balfour 
actually has to be sent to Pilrig for the letter of intro¬ 
duction to the Lord Advocate, then his walk to Pilrig 
is an intrinsic portion of the story, and what happened 
to him on his walk cannot be considered save as an 
intrinsic portion also. This would be true enough if 
we were considering what actually could or must 
happen to a real David Balfour in a real reality, not 
what Stevenson wants us to think did happen to an 
imaginary David Balfour. If a real David Balfour was 
destined, through the concatenation of circumstances, 
to wnlk from Edinburgh to Pilrig by that particular 
road on that particular day, why, he was destined also 
—and could not escape his destiny—^to come to the 
gibbet where, on that particular day, along that particu¬ 
lar road, those two malefactors were hanging in chains. 

But even supposing that Stevenson had been bound, 
for some reason, to make David Balfour take that par¬ 
ticular day the particular walk which must have brought 
|im past that gibbet, Stevenson would still have been 
perfectly free to (unit bH mentioii of his seeing that 
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gibbet, as be evidently omitted mentioning a thousand 
other things which David Balfour must have seen and 
done in the course of his adventures, because the sight 
of that gibbet in no way affected the course of the events 
which Stevenson had decided to rdate, any more than 
the quality of the porridge which David had eaten that 
morning. And as it happens, moreover, the very fact 
of David Balfour having walked that day along that 
road, and of the gibbet having been there, is, as we know, 
nothing but a make-believe on Stevenson’s part, and 
so there can have been nothing unavoidable about it. 
Therefore, I say that this episode, which leads to no 
other episode, is not an integral part of the story, but 
a qualifier, an adjective. It acts, not upon what 
happens to the hero, but on what is felt by the Reader. 
Again, let us look into the matter. This beginning of 
the story is, from the nature of the facts, rather empty 
of tragic events; yet tragic events are what Stevenson 
wishes us to live through. There is something humdrum 
in those first proceedings of David Balfour’s, which 
are to lead to such hairbreadth escapes. There is 
something not heroic enough in a young man, however 
heroic his intentions, going to ask for a letter of intro¬ 
duction to a Lord JLdvocate. But what can be done ? 
If adventures are invented to fill up these first chapters, 
these adventures will either actually lead to something 
farther complicating a plot already quite as complicate^ 
as Stevenson requires; on—whioh is even worse—the^ 
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• will come to nothing, and leave the Reader disappointed, 
incredulous, less willing to attend after having wasted 
expectations and sjrmpathies. Here comes in the 
admirable invention of the gibbet. The gibbet is, so 
to speak, the shadow of coming events cast over the 
smooth earlier chapters of the book. With its grotesque 
and ghastly vision, it puts the Reader in the state of 
mind desired: it means tragedy. “I was pleased,” 
goes on David Balfour, “ to be so far in the still country¬ 
side; but the shackles of the gibbet clattered in my 
head. . . . There might David Balfour hang, and other 
lads pass on their errands, and think light of him.” 
Here the Reader is not only forcibly reminded that the 
seemingly trifling errand of this boy will lead to terrible 
dangers; but he is made to feel, by being told that David 
felt (which perhaps at that moment David, accustomed 
to the eighteenth-century habit of hanging petty thieves 
along the roadside, might not feel) the ghastliness of 
that encounter. 

And then note how this qualifier, this adjectival 
episode, is itself qualified. It is embedded in impres¬ 
sions of peacefulness: the hillside, the whir of looms 
and hum of bees, and talk of neighbours on doorsteps; 
nay, Stevenson has added a note which increases the 
sense of peacefulness by adding an element of unconcern, 
of foreignness, such as we all find adds so much to the 
^peaceful ^ect of travel, in the fact that the village was 
^inhabited by strangers—Frenohmen—to whom David 
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Balfour and the Lord Advocate and the Appm murder * 
would never mean anything. Had the gibbet been on 
the Edinburgh Grassmarket, and surrounded by people 
•commenting on Highland disturbances, we should have 
expected some actual adventure for David Balfour; 
but the gibbet there, in the fields, by this peaceful 
foreign settlement, merely puts our mind in the right 
frame to be moved by the adventures which will come 
slowly in their due course. 

This is a masterpiece of constructive craffc; the de¬ 
sired efiect is obtained without becoming involved in 
other efiects not desired, without any debts being made 
with the Reader; even as is the case of the properly 
chosen single adjective, which defines the meaning of 
the noun in just the desired way, without suggesting 
any farther definition in the wrong way. 

Construction, that is to say, co-ordination. It means 
finding out what is important and unimportant, what 
you can afiord and cannot afford to do. It means 
thinlring out the results of every movement you set up 
in the Reader’s mind, how that movement will work 
into, help, or mar the other movements which you have 
set up there already, or which you will require to set 
up thm in the future. For, remark, such a movement 
does not die out at once. It continues and unites wdl 
cor iU with its successors, as it has united well or ill with 
its predeceesois. You must remember that in ever); 
kind of literary composation, from tiie smaltest essay tq 
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I the largest novd, you are constantly introducing new 
themes, as in a piece of music, and working all the themes 
into one another. A theme may be a description, a line 
of argument, a whole personage; but it always i&pse- 
sents, on the part of the Reader, a particular way ol 
intellectual acting and existing, a particular kind of 
mood. Now, these moods, being concatenated ill their 
progression, are thereby altered by the other moods 
they meet; th^ can never be quite the same the second 
time they appear as the first, nor the third as the second; 
they must have been modified, and they ought to have 
been strengthened or made more subtle, by the company 
they have kept, by the things they have elbowed, 
and been—^however unconsciously—compared and con¬ 
trasted with: they ought to have become more satis¬ 
factory to the Reader as a result of their stay in the 
Reader’s own mind. 

A few very simple rules might be made, so simple 
as to sound utterly childish; yet how many Writers 
observe them 1 For instance: 

Do not, if you want Tom to seem a villain, put a 
bigger villain, Dick, by his side; but if, for instance, 
like Tolstoi, you want Anatole to be the trumpery 
wicked Don Juan, put a grand, bdlliant, intrepid Don 
Juan—^Dologhow—^to reduce him to vulgar proportions. 
Do not, again, break off in the midst of some event, 
unless you wish that event to become important in the 
header’s mind and to react on future events: if, for 
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instance, you have had to introduce a mysterious 
stranger, but do not wish anything to come of his 
m3n3teriousness, be sure you strip off his mysteiy as 
prosaically as you can, before leaving him in the 
Reader’s change. And, of course, wee versa. 

I have compared literary themes to musical ones. 
The novel may be considered as a tragic symphony, 
opera, or oratorio, with a whole orchestra. The essay 
is a little sonata, trio, sometimes a mere little song. 
But even in a song, how many melodic themes, har¬ 
monic arrangements, accents, and so forth! 1 could 
wish young Writers, if they have any ear, to unravel 
the parts of a fugue, the themes of a Beethoven 
sonata. By analogy, they would learn a great many 
things. 

Leaving such learning by musical analogy alone, 1 
have sometimes recommended to young Writers that 
they should draw diagrams, or rather maps, of their 
essays or stories. This is, 1 think, a very useful practice, 
not only for diminishing faults of construction in the 
individual story or essay, but, what is more important, 
for showing the young Writer what amount of progress 
he is making, and to what extent he is becoming a 
craftsman. Every One will probably find his own kind 
of map or diagram. The one 1 have made use of to 
explain the meaning to some of my friends is as follows: 
Make a stroke with your pen which represents the first 
train of thought or mood, or the first group of facts 
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you deal with. Then make another pen-stroke to 
represent the second, which shall be proportionately 
long or short according to the number of words or 
pages occupied, and which, connected with the first 
pen-stroke, as one articulation of a reed is with another, 
will defiect to the right or the left according as it con¬ 
tains more or less new matter; so that, if it grow in¬ 
sensibly from stroke number one, it will have to be 
almost straight, and if it contain something utterly 
disconnected, will be at right angles. Go on adding 
pen-strokes for every new train of thought, or mood, 
or group of facts, writing the name along each, and 
be careful to indicate not merely the angle of diverg¬ 
ence, but the comparative length of lines. And then 
look at the whole map. If the Reader’s mind is to 
run easily along the whole story or essay, and to per¬ 
ceive all through the necessary connection between the 
parts, the pattern you will have traced will approximate 
most likely to a circle or ellipse, the conclusion reuniting 
with the beginning as in a perfect logical expositicm; 
and the various pen-strokes, taking you gradually round 
this circle or ellipse, ¥nU correspond in length very ex¬ 
actly to the comparative importance or complexity of 
the matter to dispose of. But iif proportion as the 
things have been made a mess of, the pattern will tend 
to the shapeless; the lines, after infinite tortuosities, 
deflections to the right and to the left, immense bends, 
sharp angles and bags of all sorts, wiU probably end in. 
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a pen-stroke at the other end of the paper, as far of! as 
possible from the beginning. All this will mean that 
you have lacked general conception of ^e subject; 
that the connection between what you began and what 
you ended with is arbitrary or accidental, instead of 
being logical and organic. It will mean that your mind 
has been rambling, and that you have been making the 
-Reader’s mind ramble hopelessly, in all sorts of places 
3*^00 never intended; that you have wasted his time 
and attention, like a person pretending to know his 
way in an intricate maze of streets, but not really 
knowing which turning to take. Every one of those 
sharp angles has meant a lack of connection, every 
stroke returning back upon itself a useless digression, 
every loop an unnecessary reiteration; and the entire 
shapelessness of your diagram has represented the 
atrocious fact that the Reader, while knowing what you 
have been talking about, has not known why you have 
been talking about it, and is, but for a number of 
random pieces of information which he must himself 
rearrange, no wiser than when you began. 

What will this lead to? What will it make the 
Reader expect ? What will it actually bring the Reader’s 
mind to ? This is the meaning of the diagrams. For, 
remembw, in literature all depends on what you can 
set the Reader to do; if you confuse his ideas or 
waste his energy, you can no longer do* anything Wirib 
him. 
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II 

I mentioned just now that in a case of bad con- 
stiuction the single items might be valuable, but that 
the Reader was obliged to rearrange them. Such re¬ 
arrangement is equivalent to rewriting the book; and, 
if any one is to do that, it had better not be the Reader, 
surely, but rather a more competent Writer. When 
the badly arranged items are themselves good, one 
sometines feels a mad desire to hand them over thus 
to some one else. It is like good food badly cooked. 
I think I have scarcely ever been so tormented with 
the wish to get a story rewritten by some competent 
person, or even to rewrite it myself, as in the case of 
one of the little volumes of the Pseudonym Series, a 
story called A MyOery of the Camjmgna. I should like 
every young Writer to read it, as a perfect model of 
splendid material, imaginative and emotional, of 
notions and descriptions worthy of M4rim4e (who would 
have worked them into a companion piece to the 
wonderful VMus SlUe), presented in such a way as to 
give the minimum of interest with the maximum of 
fatigue. It is a thing to make one cry merely to think 
of: such splendid invention, sucl deep contagious 
feeling for the uncaimy solemnity, the deathly fascina¬ 
tion of the country about Rome, worked up in a way 
yhich leaves no clear impression at ail, or, if any, an 
^pression of trivial student life in restaurants. 
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One of the chief defects of this unlucky little hook 
of genius is that a story of about a hundred pages is 
narrated by four or five different persons, none of whom 
has any particular individuality, or any particular 
reason to be telling the story at all. The result is 
much as if you were to be made to hear a song in frag¬ 
ments, fragments helter-skelter, the middle first and 
beginning last, played on different instruments. A 
similar fault of construction, you will remember, makes 
the beginning of one of our greatest masterpieces of 
passion and romance, Wuthering Heights^ exceedingly 
difficult to read. As if the step-relations and adopted- 
relations in the story were not sufficiently puzzling, 
Emily BrontS gave the narrative to several different 
people, at several different periods, people alternating 
what they had been told with what they had actually 
witnessed. This kind of construction was a fault, if 
not of Emily Bronte’s own time, at least of the time 
in which many of the books by which she had been most 
impressed were written, notably Hoffman’s, from whose 
Majorat (Rolandsitten) she borrowed much for Wu^ter- 
ing Heights, It is historically an old fault for the same 
reason which makes it a fault with beginners, namely, 
that it is undoubt^y easier to narrate in the first 
person, or as an eye-witness; and that it is easier to 
co-ordinate three or four sides of an event by boxing 
them mechanically as so many stories one in the othe^ 
than to arrange the various groups of persons and acts 
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in real life, and to change the point of view of the Reader 
from one to the other. These mechanical divisions 
also seem to give the Writer courage, like the series 
of ropes which take away the fear of swimming : one 
thinks one might always catch hold of one of them, 
but, meanwhile, one usually goes under water all the 
same. I have no doubt that most of the stories, of 
the older generation at least,^ we have all written be¬ 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty were either in the 
autobiographical or the epistolary form; that they had 
introduction set in introduction like those of Scott, that 
they shifted narrator as in Wuthering Heights, and alto¬ 
gether reproduced, in their immaturity, the forms of 
an immature period of novel-writing, just as Darwinians 
tell us that the prehensile feet of babies reproduce 
the feet of monkeys. For, odd as it is to realize, the 
apparently simplest form of construction is by far the 
most difficult; and the straightforward narrative of 
men and women’s feelings and passions, of anything 
save their merest outward acts, the narrative which 
makes the thing pass naturally before the Reader’s 
mind, is by far the most difficult, as it is the most 
perfect. You will remember that Jidie and Clarissa 
are written in letters, Werther and Adclphe as con¬ 
fessions with postscripts; nay, that even the Odyssey and 
the Arabian Nights cannot get along save on a system 
^of narrative within narrative; so long does it take to 
,get to the straightforward narrative of Vanity Fair 
^ This lecture was delivered about 180S. 
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(since even Thackeray is not always absolutely direct 
in the Newcomes), let alone that of Tolstoi. 

But a narrative may be in the third person, and may 
leave out all mention of eye-witness narration, and yet 
be far from what 1 call straightforward. Take, for 
instance, the form of novel adopted by Gleorge Eliot in 
Adam Bede, Middlemarch, Dertmda —^in all save her 
masterpiece, which has the directness of an auto¬ 
biography— The MiU on the Floss. This form I should 
characterize as that of the novel buiU up in scenes, and it 
is well worth your notice because it is more or less the 
typical form of the former English three-volume novel. 
It represents a compromise with that difficult thing, 
straightforward narrative; and the autobiographical, 
the epistolary, the narration-within-narration dodges 
have merely been replaced by another dodge for making 
things easier for the Writer and less efficacious for the 
Reader, the dodge of arranging the matter as much as 
possible as in a play, with narrative or analytic con¬ 
necting links. By this means a portion of the story is 
given with considerable efficacy; the dialogue and 
gesture, so to speak, are made as striking as possible; 
in fact, we ge all the apparent lifelikeness of a play. 
1 say the apparen<*^lifelikeness, because a play is in 
reality excessively unlifelike, owing to the necessity 
of things which could not have happened together being 
united in time and place, to quantities of things beings 
smd which nevAT could have been said nor even thought 
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the necessity of scenes being protracted, rendered 
explicit and decisive far beyond possibility, merely 
because of other scenes (if we may call them scenes), the 
hundred ether fragments of speech and fragments of 
action which really made the particular thing happen, 
having to be left out. This is a necessity on the stage 
because the scene cannot be changed sufficiently often, 
and because you cannot let people remain for an instant 
without talking ^hei to some one else or to them¬ 
selves. But this necessity, when applied to a novel, 
actually mars the action; and, what is worse, alters 
the conception of the action, for the form in which any 
story is t<dd inevitably reacts on the subject. 

Take Adam Bede. The hero is supposed to be exceed¬ 
ingly reserved, more than reserved, one of these 
strenuous natures who cannot express their feelings 
even to themselves, and run away and hide in a hole 
whenever they do know themselves to be feeling. But, 
owing to the division of the book into scenes, and 
connecting links between the scenes, one has the im¬ 
pression of Adam Bede perpetually en sc^, with 
appropriate background of carpenter’s shop, and a 
chorus of village rustics; Adam Bede always saying 
something or doing something, talking to his dog, 
shouldering his tools, eating his breakfast, in such a 
way that the dullest spectators may recognise what 
he is feeling and thinking. Now to make an ine:q>licit 
"'^eJSQnage always explain himself is only equalled by 
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making an imanalytical person perpetually analyse 
himself; and, by the system of scenes, by having to 
represent the personage walking immersed in thoughts, 
hurrying along full of conflicting feelings, this is the 
very impression which we get, on the contrary, about 
Arthur and Hetty, whose misfortunes were certainly 
not due to overmuch introspection. 

Now you will mark that this division into scenes and 
connecting links occurs very much less in modem French 
novels: in them, indeed, when a scene is given, it is 
because a scene actually took place, not because a 
scene was a convenient way of showing what was going 
on; and I think you will all remember that in Tolstoi’s 
great novels one scarcely has the sense of there being 
any scenes at all, not more so than in real life. Pierre’s 
fate is not sealed in a given number of interviews with 
H41^e ; nor is the rupture between Anna and Wronsky 
—although its catastrophe is brought about, as it 
must be, by a special incident—^the result of anything 
save imperceptible disagreements every now and then, 
varied with an outbreak of jealousy. Similarly, in 
Tolstoi you never know bow many times Levine went 
to the house of Kitty’s parents, nor whether Pierre 
had twenty or two thousand interviews with Nataoha; 
you only know that it all happens as it inevitably must, 
and happens, as most things in this world do, by the 
force of accumulated action. ^ 

There are some other questions of construction ii^ 
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• novels connected with this mnin question of the really 
narrative or partially dramatic form of construction, 
of the directness or complication of arrangement. One 
of these is the question of what I would call the passive 
description, by which I mean the setting up, as it were, 
of an elaborate landscape, or other background,^ before 
the characters are brought on the stage. The expression 
I have just used, “ brought on the stage,” shows you 
that I connect this particular mode of proceeding with 
the novel in scenes. And it is easy to understand 
that, once the Writer allows himself to think of any 
event happening as it would on the stage, he will also 
wish to prepare a suitable background, and, moreover, 
most often a chorus and set of supernumeraries; a back¬ 
ground which, in the reality, the principal characters 
would perhaps not be conscious of, and a chorus which, 
also in the reality, would very probably not contribute in 
the least to the action. Another drawback, by the way, 
of the construction in scenes and connectmg links is, 
that persons have to be invented to elicit the manifesta¬ 
tion of the principal personage’s qualities: you have 

h 

to invent episodes to show the good heart of the heroine, 
the valour of the hero, the pedantry of the guardian, 
etc., and meanwhile the real action stops; or, what is 
much worse, the real action is most unnaturally com¬ 
plicated by such side business, which is merely intended 
to give the Reader information that he either need not 
^ave at all, or ought to get in some more direct way. 
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Note that there is all the dilEerence in the world between 
an episode like that of the gallows on the road to Filrig, 
which is intended to qualify the whole story by inducing 
a particular frame of mind in the Header, and an episode 
like that of Dorothea (in Middlemarch) sharing her 
jewels with her sister on the very afternoon of Mr. 
Casaubon’s first appearance, and which is merely in¬ 
tended to give the Header necessary information about 
Dorothea; information which might have been quite 
simply conveyed by saying, whenever it was necessary* 
** Now Dorothea happened to be a very ascetic person, 
with a childishly deliberate aversion to the vanities.’' 
This second plan would have connected Dorothea’s 
asceticism with whatever feelings and acts really sprang 
from it; while the first plan merely gives you a feeling 
of too many things happening in one day, and of Mr. 
Casaubon appearing, not simply as a mere new visitor, 
but as the destined husband of Dorothea. For, re¬ 
member that the Header tends to attribute to the person¬ 
ages of a book whatever feelings you set up in him, so 
that, if you make the Header feel that Casaubon is going 
to be the bridegroom, you also, in a degree, make 
Dorothea teel that she is to be the bride. And that, 
even for Dorothea, ib rather precipitate. 

Another question of construction is the one 1 should 
^ the question of retrospects. The retrospect is a 
frequept device for dashing into the action at once, 
and putting oH the evil day of explaining why people 
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* are doing and feeling in the paiticnlar way in which 
we find them, on the rising of the curtain. Tfis, again, 
is a dramatic device, being indeed nothing but the 
narratiye to or by the confidants which mevitably 
takes place in the third or fourth scene of the first act 
of a French tragedy, with the author in his own cpstume 
taking the place of the nurse, bosom friend, captain of 
the guard, etc. The use of this retrospect, of this sort 
of folding back of the narrative, and the use of a number 
of smaller artifices for foreshortening the narrative, 
seems to me not at all disagreeable in the case of the 
short story. The short story is necessarily much more 
artificial than the big novel, owing to its very shortnesSf 
owing to the initial unnaturalness of having isolated 
one single action or episode from the hundred others 
influencing it, and to the unnaturalness of having, so 
to speak, reduced everybody to be an orphan, or a 
childless widow or widower, for the sake of greater 
brevity. And the short story, being most often thus 
artificially pruned and isolated, being in a measure the 
artificially selected expression of a given situation, some¬ 
thing more like a poem or little play, may even actually 
gain by the discreet display of well-carried-out artifices. 
While, so far as I can see, the big novel never does. 

There is yet another constructive question about the 
novd—the most important question of all—^whoee 
qziate&ce the lay mind probably does not even suspect, 
]^ut which, 1 am sure, exercises more than any other 
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the mind of any one who has attempted to write a 
novel; even as the layman, contemplating a picture, 
is apt never to guess how much thought has been given 
to determining the place where the spectator is supposed 
to see from, whether from above, below, from the right 
or the left, and in what perspective, consequently, the 
various painted figures are to appear. This supreme 
constructive question in the novel is exactly analogous 
to that question in painting; and in describing the 
choice by the painter of the point of view, 1 have de¬ 
scribed also that most subtle choice of the literarv 

*p 

craftsman: choice of the point of view whence the 
personages and action of a novel are to be seen. For 
you can see a person, or an act, iu one of several ways, 
and cozmected with several other persons or acts. You 
can see the person from no particular body’s point of 
view, or from the point of view of one of the other 
persons, or from the point of view of the analytical, 
judicious author. Thus, Casaubon may be seen from 
Dorothea’s point of view, from his own point of view, 
from Ladislaw’s point of view, or from the point of 
view of George Eliot; or he may be merely made to 
talk and act without any explanation of why he is so 
talking and acting * and that is what 1 call nobody’s 
point of view. Stories of adventure, in which the mere 
incident is what interests, without reference to the 
psychologioal changes producing or produced by that 
incident, are usually written from nobody’s point 
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* view. Most sensational books and books for children; 
much of Wilkie Collins, even when there is a sequence 
of narrative as in the MoonsUme^ is virtually written 
from nobody’s point of view; and so are the whole of 
the old Norse sagas, the greater part of Homer and the 
Decameron, and the whole of Cinderella and Jqck the 
Giant Killer, We modems, who are weary of psychology 
—for poor psychology is indeed a weariness—often 
find the lack of point of view as refreshing as plain 
water compared with wine, or tea, or syrup. But once 
you get a psychological interest, once you want to know, 
not merely what the people did or said, but what they 
thought or feU, the point of view becomes inevitable, 
for acts and words then come to exist only with refer¬ 
ence to thoughts and feelings, and the question arises, 
Whose thoughts or feelings ? 

This is a case of construction, of craft. But it is a 
case where construction is most often determined by 
intuition, and where craft comes to be merged in feding. 
For, after having tried to separate the teachable part 
of writing from the unteachable, we have come at last 
to one of the thousand places—^for there are similar 
places in eveiy question, whether of choice of single 
words or of construction of whole books—where the 
teachable and the unteachable unite, where craft itself 
becomes but the expression of genius. So, instead of 
trying to settle what points of view are best, and how 
they can best be alternated or united, 1 will now state 
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a few thoughts of mine about that which settles all 
questions of points of view, and alone can settle them 
satisfactorily—^the different kinds of genius of the 
novelist. 


Ill 

I incline to believe that the characters in a novel 
which seem to us particularly vital are those which to 
all appearance have never been previously analysed 
or rationally understood by the author, but, on the 
contrary, those which, connected always by a similar 
emotional atmosphere, have come to him as realities; 
realities emotionally borne in upon his innermost sense. 

Some day mental science may perhaps explain by 
the operation of stored-up impressions, of obscure 
hereditary potentialities, and all the mysteries of the 
subconsciousness, the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
creature being apparently invaded from within by the 
personality of another creature, of another creature to 
all intents and purposes imaginary. The mystery is 
evidently connected, if not identical, with the mysterious 
conception—^not reasoned out, but merely felt, by a 
great actor of another man’s movements, tones of voice, 
states of feeling. In this case, as in all other matters 
of artistic activity, we have all of us, if we are susceptible 
in that particular branch of art (otherwise we should 
not be thus susceptible) a rudiment of the faculty 
whose exceptional development constitutes the artist. 
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• And thus, from our own very trifling experience, we 
can, perhaps not explain what happens to the great 
noYi^list in the act of creation of his great characters, 
but guess, without any explanation, at what is happen¬ 
ing in him. For, in the same way that we all of 
us, however rudimentally, possess a scrap in ou^ltolves 
of the faculty which makes the actor; so also we 
mostly possess in ourselves, I think, a scrap of what 
makes the novelist; if we did not, neither the actor 
nor the novelist would find any response in us. Let 
me pursue this. We all possess, to a certain small 
degree, the very mysterious faculty of imitating, without 
any act of conscious analysis, the gestures, facial ex¬ 
pression, and tone of voice of other people; nay, more, 
of other people in situations in which we have never 
seen them. We feel that they move, look, sound like 
that; we feel that, under given conditions, they would 
necessarily move, look, and sound like that. Why 
they should do so, or why we should feel that they 
do so, we have no notion whatever. Apparently because 
for that moment and to that extent we are those people; 
they' have impressed us so forcibly, at some time or 
other, they or those like them, that a piece of them, 
a pattern of them, a word (one might thiiik) of this 
particular vital spell, the spell which sums up their 
mode of being, has remaihed sticking in us, and is 
thez^ become operative. I have to talk in allegories, 
iU' fbrthtilm triiich savour of cabalistic' myatidsfn; for 
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1 am not trying to explain, but merely to recall your 
own experiences; and I am sure you will recognize 
that these very mysterious things do happen constantly 
to all of us. 

Now, in the same way that we all feel, every now 
and then, that the gestures and expressions and tones 
of voice which we assume are those of other people 
and of other people in other circumstances; so like¬ 
wise do we all of us occasionally feel that certain ways 
of facing life, certain reactions to life’s various con¬ 
tingencies—certain acts, answers, feelings, passions— 
are the acts, answers, feelings, passions, the reactions 
to life’s contingencies, of persons not ourselves. We 
say, under the circumstances, / should do or say so 
and so, but Tom, or Dick, or Harry will do or say such 
another thing. The matter would be quite simple if 
we had seen Tom, Dick, or Harry in exactly similar 
circumstances; we should be merely repeating what 
had already happened, and our forecast would be no 
real forecast, but a recollection. Now the point is, 
that we have not seen Tom, Dick, or Harry doing or 
saying in the past any of what we thus attribute to 
him in the future. The matter would also be very 
simple if we attailied to this certainty about Tom, 
Dick, or Harry’s sayings and doings by a process of 
conscious reasoning. But we have not gone throuj^ 
any conscious reasoning; indeed, if some incredulous 
person challenges us to account by analysis for oifr 
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• conviction, we aie most often unable to answer; we 
are occasionally even absolutely worsted in argument. 
We have to admit that we do not know why we think 
so, nay, that there is every reason to think the contrary; 
and yet there, down in our heart of hearts, remains a 
very strong conviction, a conviction like that pf our 
own existence, that Tom, Dick, or Harry would, or 
rather or rather—^for it comes to that—does say 
or do that particular thing. If subsequently Tom, 
Dick, or Harry is so perverse as not to say or do it, 
that, oddly enough, does not always obliterate the 
impression of our having experienced that he did say 
or do it, an impression intimate, warm, unanalytical, 
like our impressions of having done or said certain 
things ourselves. The discrepancy between what we 
felt sure must happen and what actually did happen is, 
1 think, due to the fact that there are two persons 
existing under the same name, but both existing equally 
—^Tom, Dick, or Harry as felt by himself, and Tom, 
Dick, or Harry as felt by us; and although the conduct 
of these two persons may not have happened to coin¬ 
cide, the conduct of each has been perfectly organic, 
inevitable with reference to his nature. I suppose it 
is because we add to our experience, fragmentary as it 
needs must be, of other folk, the vitality, the unity of 
life, which is in ourselves. I suppose that, every now 
i^d then, whenever this particular thing I am speaking 
happens, we have been tremendously impressed by 
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something in another person—emotionally impressed. . 
not intellectually, mind; and that the emotion, 
whether of delight or annoyance or amusement, which 
the person has caused in us, in some way grafts a portion 
of that person into our own life, into the emotions 
which constitute our life ; and that thus our experience 
of the person, and our own increasing experience of 
ourselves, are united, and the person who is not ourselves 
comes to live, somehow, for our consciousness, with 
the same reality, the same intimate warmth, that we do. 

1 hazard this explanation, at best an altogether super¬ 
ficial one, not because 1 want it accepted as a necessary 
premiss to an argument of mine, but because it may 
bring home what 1 require to make very clear—^namely, 
the absolutely S3rmpathetic, unanalytic, subjective 
creation of characters by some novelists as opposed 
to the rational, analytic, objective creation of characters 
by other novelists; because 1 require to distinguish 
between the personage who has been borne in upon 
the novelist’s intimate sense, and the personage who 
has been built up out of fragments of fact by the 
novelist’s intelligent calculation. Vasari, talking of 
the Famesina Palace, said that it was not ** built, 
but really bom,”-^-mm mwato ma verav/mite nato. 
Well, some personages in noveb are built up, and very 
well built up; and some—some personages, but how 
few I—are really bom. 

Such personages as are thus not built up, but horn, 
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* seem always to have been bom (and my theoiy of their 
coming into existence is founded on this) of some strong 
feeling on the part of their author. Sometimes it is a 
violent repulsion—^the strongest kind of repulsion, the 
organic repulsion of incompatible temperaments, which 
makes it impossible, for all his virtues, to like our 
particular Dr. Fell, the reason why, we cannot tell. 
Our whole nature tingles with the discomfort which the 
creature causes in us. Such characters—I take them 
at random—are (for myself at least) Tolstoi’s Monsieur 
Ear^nine and Henry James’s Olive Chancellor. But 
the greater number, as we might expect, of these really 
hom creatures of unreality are born of love—of the 
deep, unreasoning, permeating satisfaction, the un¬ 
ceasing, ramifying delight in strength and audacity; the 
unceasing, ramifying comfort in kindliness; the un¬ 
ceasing, ramifying pity towards weakness; bom of the 
emotion which distinguishes the presence of all such as 
are, by the necessity of our individual nature and 
theirs, inevitably, deeply, undyingly beloved. These 
personages may not happen to be lovable, or even 
tolerable, to the individual Reader—^the Reader may 
thoroughly detest them. But he cannot be indifierent 
to them; for, bom of the Writer’s real feeUng, of the 
strongest of real feelings, the love of suitable tempera¬ 
ments, they are real, and awaken only real feeling. Such 
I^isoDagee—^we all know them!—such personages are, 
for instance. Colonel Newcome, Ethd Newcome: 
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Tolstoi’s Natacha, Levine, Anna, Pierre; Stendhal’s 
immortal Duchess and Mme de Renal; and those two 
imperfect creatures, pardoned because so greatly beloved, 
Tom Jones and Manon Lescaut. Their power—the 
power of these creatures bom of emotion, of affinity, or 
repulsion—^is marvellous and transcendent. It is such 
that even a lapse into impossibility—though that 
rarely comes, of course—^is overlooked. The life in the 
creatures is such that when we are told of their doing 
perfectly incredible things—^things we cannot believe 
that, being what they were, they could have done— 
they yet remain alive, even as real people remain alive 
for our feelings when we are assured that they have done 
things which utterly upset our conception of them. 
Look, for instance, at Mr. James’s Olive Chancellor. 
It is inconceivable that she should have ever done the 
very thing on which the whole book rests—^taken up 
vrith such a being as Verena. Yet she lives. Why ? 
Because the author has realized in her the kind of 
temperament, the mode of feeling and being most 
organically detestable to him in all womankind. Look 
again at Meredith’s adorable Diana. She could not 
have sold the secret, being what she was. Wdl, does 
she fall to the ground ? Not a bit. She remains and 
triumphs, because she triumphed over the heart of her 
author. There is the other class of personage—^among 
whom are most of the personages of every novel, mqpt 
of the companions of those not built up, but box^; 
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* and among whom, 1 think, are all the characters of some 
of those novelists whom the world accounts as the 
greatest philosophers of the human heart—all the 
characters, save Maggie and Tom, of George Eliot; 
most, 1 suspect, of the characters of Balzac. 

Such are the two great categories into whmh all 
novelists may, I think, be divided, the synthetic and the 
analytic, those who feel and those who reason. Accord¬ 
ing as he belongs to one category or the other, the 
novdist will make that difficult choice about points of 
view. The synthetic novelist, the one who does not 
study his personages, but lives them, is able to shift 
the point of view with incredible frequency and rapidity, 
like Tolstoi, who in his two great novels really is each 
of the principal persons turn about; so much so, that 
at first one might almost think there was no point of 
view at all. The analytic novelist, on the contrary, 
the novdist who does not Uve his personages, but 
studies them, will be able to see his personages only 
from his own point of view, telling one what they are 
(or what he imagines they are), not what they feel 
inside themselves; and, at most, putting himself at the 
point of view of one personage or two, all the rest being 
given from the novelist’s point of view; as in the case 
of George Eliot, Balzac, Flaubert, and Zola, whose 
characters are not so much living and suffering and 
changing creatures, as illustrations of theories of life in 
general, or of the life of certain classes and temperaments. 
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It is often said that there are many more wrong ways 
of doing a thing than right ones. 1 do not think this 
applies to the novel, or perhaps to any work of art. 
There are a great number of possible sorts of excellent 
novels, all very different from one another, and appeal¬ 
ing to different classes of minds. There is the purely 
human novel of Thackeray, and particularly of Tolstoi— 
human and absolutely living; and the analytic and 
autobiographical novel of George Eliot, bom, as regards 
its construction, of the memoir. There is the analytic, 
sociological novel of Balzac, studying the modes of life 
of whole classes of people. There is the novel of Zola, 
apparently aiming at the same thing as that of Balzac, 
but in reality, and for all its realistic programme, using 
the human crowd, the great social and commercial 
mechanisms invented by mankind—^the shop, the mine, 
the bourgeois house, the Stock Exchange—as so much 
matter for passionate lyrism, just as Victor Hugo hod 
used the sea and the cathedral. There is the decorative 
novel—the fantastic idyl of rural life or of distant lands 
—of Hardy and Loti; and many more sorts. There 
is an immense variety in good work; it appeals to so 
many sides of the many-sided human creature, since it 
always, inasmuch as it is good, appeals successfully. 
In bad work there is no such variety. In tact, the 
more one looks at it, the more one is struck at its family 
resemblance, and the small number of headings undfr 
which it can be catalogued. In examining it, one find}, 
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»however superficially veiled, everlastingly the same old, 
old failings: ineffioaoious use of words, scattered, 
illogical composition, lack of adaptation of form or 
thought; in other words, bad construction, waste, 
wear and tear of the Reader’s attention; incapacily of 
manipulating his mind; the craft of writing absent or 
insufficient. But that is not all. In this exceedingly 
monotonous thing, poor work (as monotonous as good 
work is rich and many-sided), we find another fatal 
element of sameness : lack of the particular emotional 
sensitiveness which, just as visual sensitiveness makes 
the painter, makes the Writer. 

IV 

For writing—I return to my original theory, one¬ 
sided, perhaps, but certainly also true in great part— 
is the art which gives us the emotional essence of the 
world and of life; which gives us the moods awakened 
by all that is and can happen, material and spiritual, 
human and natural, distilled to the highest and most 
exquisite potency in the peculiar organism called the 
Writer. As the painter says: ** Look, here is all that 
is most interesting and delightful mid vital, all that 
concerns you most in tiie visible aspe^ o£ things, whence 
1 have extracted it for your benefit *’; so the Writer 
on his side says: ''Read; hese is all that is most 
interesting and delightful and vital in the moods and 
t^ui^ts awakened by all things; here is the quints 
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essence of experience and emotion; I have extracted 
it from the world and can transfer it to your mind.” 
Hence the teachable portion of the art of writing is 
totally useless without that which can neither be taught 
nor learned—^the possession of something valuable, 
something vital, something essential, to say. 

We all of us possess, as 1 have remarked before, a 
tiny sample of the quality whose abundance constitutes 
the special artist; we have some of the quality of the 
philosopher, the painter, the musician, as we have 
some of the quality of the hero; otherwise, philosophy, 
painting, music, and heroism would never appeal to us. 
Similarly, and by the same proof, we have all in us a 
bttle of the sensitiveness of the Writer. There is no one 
so dull or so inarticulate as never in his or her life—say, 
under the stress of some terrible calamity—^to have 
said or written some word which was memorable 
not to be forgotten by him who read or heard it: in 
such moments we have all had the power of saying, 
because apparently we have had something to say; in 
that tremendous momentary heightening of all our 
perceptions we have attained to the Writer*s faculty of 
feeting and expressing the essence of things. But such 
moments are rare; and the small fragments of literary 
or artistic faculty which we all are bom with, or those 
are bom with to whom literature and art are not mere 
dust and ashes, can be increased and made more efficient 
only to a limited degree. What we really have in our 
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power is either to waste them in cumbering the world 
with work which will give no one any pleasure; or to 
put them to the utmost profit in giving us the highest 
degree of delight from the work of those who are specially 
endowed. Let us learn what good writing is in order 
to become the best possible Readers. 
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II 


ON STYLE 


I MUST begin by saying that what I am about 
to attempt will be, at best, a very partial 
account of the great thing we mean by 
Writing. I shall have to omit a good many sides of 
the subject; and a good many other sides, which 
certainly must exist, 1 do not probably even suspect 
of existing. In intellectual vision, as in physical, the 
possible points of view are several; and according to 
which of these points of view we make our own, we shall 
see the subject in one of a variety of possible arrange¬ 
ments of perspective: the central point, whence all 
radiates or whither all converges, will shift, even as the 
apparent centre of a scene seen now from one hill, now 
from another; lines will connect or not connect, and 
certain tracts will occupy a greater or smaller portion of 
the visual field, 4^te irrespective of their absolute 
proportions. Hence, ^according to the point of view, 
all relative importoce^ varies, and items are omitted, 
telescoped, enlarg^, or made conspicuous. As regards 
the present case, 1 had J)etter say at once that the point 
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• of view from whioh, as a matter of individual prefer¬ 
ence perhaps, 1 look upon the subject of Writing, is 
the one which would be roughly defined as psychological. 
What interests me, what 1 have thought about, are the 
relations of the Writer and the Reader. All literary 
problems, all questions of form, logic, syntax, prosody, 
even of habit and tradition, appear to me to depend 
upon the question of Expression and Impression; and 
Expression and Impression mean merely the Writer 
and the Reader. I conceive that literature, whenever 
it is a free art and not merely a useful process, is the 
art of evoking in the Reader images and feelings similar 
to those which outer circumstances have evoked, and 
inner peculiaritieB have brought forward, in the Writer. 
1 conceive the actual book or poem or essay to be but 
a portion ol the complete work of literary art, whose 
completion depends upon the response of the Reader to 
the suggestions of the Writer; 1 conceive therefore—but 
1 had better not forestall the conclusions which are 
beginning to force themselves upon me about the 
finality of the written thing. Just now 1 will merely 
sum up, for the easier following of what must necessarily 
be disjointed remarks, that I conceive Writing to be, 
spiritually; the art of high and (iolightful perception 
of life by the Writer; and teohij^lSy: the craft of 
manipulating tiie contents ol Reader’s mind. 
Hence I consider Writing as, in tery special sense, an 
ejmotional art. « ^ 
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In a totally different sense from the visual arts, and 
even music, Writing is an art of emotion, because 
whereas every art aims at awakening its own specific 
emotion of pleasure, and even occasionally subordinates 
everijM/hing to the awakening of some other kind of 
emotion besides that, Writing (inasmuch as a free art, 
and not a mere mechanism for transferring facts or 
theories) also employs emotion as the actual material 
for producing more emotion. The Writer, in so far as 
an artist, does not aim at producing either a complete 
picture or a convincing syllogism; he does not try to 
reproduce things either in their relations in space, or 
their relation in time, or, save when he now ceases 
to be an artist and becomes a scientific worker, in their 
relations of cause and effect. The relations between 
things which he feels impelled to register, the relations 
which he desires to transfer from his own conscious¬ 
ness to his Headers, are the relations which we call a 
frame ofmindt a mood, an emotion. This frame of mind 
is produced in himself by a great many items*—sights, 
sounds, words, gestures, and his own vague conditions 
of being. But—and here we come to an important 
distinction between Writing and the visual arts, it is not 
produced by the whde of imything. These items come 
in contact with the Writer only at limited points; their 
whole import is not needed, or at all events is not felt 
to be operative. His consciousness carries, so to speak, 
only fragments on its surface, instead of the complete 
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• visions of the painter or sculptor; and fragments, 
moreover, quite heterogeneous, called up by all the 
senses we know of, and often by more senses than 
we can account for. But these fragments contain the 
active essence, the taste, perfume, timbre, the something 
provocative of the mood. And it is among these 
fragments that he selects when he wishes to pass on 
his mood to others, or to preserve it for himself. There¬ 
fore, while Hegel said that all art tends to the condition 
of music, we might say, more truly, that all Writing, in 
the highest artistic sense, tends to the condition of the 
Lyric. 

II 

This great emotional art of Writing, emotional in its 
aims and in its means, can be divided, like every other 
art, into two parts, one which cannot be taught, and 
one which can. You cannot teach the Writer to fed life 
in such a manner as to make it desirable that his feelings 
be communicated to others; but you can teach the 
Writer to communicate such feelings as he may already 
have, worthy or not of communication, by manipulating 
the contents of the Reader’s mind. In order to make 
this distinction as clear as possible^ let us consider the 
two totally different meanings in which we are accus¬ 
tomed to use the word Stifle, 

The first sense in which this word is used, for instance 
in the famous saying, ** Le style, dest Vkomme,*’ relates 
to the unteachable portion of the art of Writing. Style 
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in this sense means, not a method of presenting the 
Writer’s ideas to the Header, but the qualil^ of the 
Writer’s ideas, and the manner in which they present 
themselves to the Writer; a quality and a manner 
whieh can be mimicked as we mimic a man’s gait, dis¬ 
position, and temper, bnt cannot be taught any more 
than we can teach a man to have such or such relations 
of arms and legs, liver, heart, and brain. It is, in fact, 
so much of the man’s individual relation with the 
universe at large as can by any possibility be conveyed 
in words, for there remain the other portions of those 
relations which require for their conveying colours and 
shapes and sounds; moreover, others which no human 
being can convey to another, and which remain pleasur¬ 
able, painful, or of subdued, vague, mixed quality, 
locked up, like his vitality, within himself. 

It is, perhaps, only in attempting to analyse style 
according to its first meaning, that we learn the extra¬ 
ordinary difEerences which exist in man’s power and 
manner of perceiving, of feeling, one mi^t almost say, 
of living. These difEerences sometimes group in¬ 
dividuals, however unlike, into men of the same race or 
men of the same time, like the tendency to see all things 
as abstractions, which tempts one to think that the men 
of the eighteenth century really wrote about words picked 
out of Johnson’s Dictionary, not about tiie shining, 
oolouied, sounding, hot, ocdd, bitter, sweet things whicji 
must have touched and smitten their senses; or agaiq, 
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• that oid«rl7 viaion of detail, dab of colour next to dab 
of colour, nothing unseen or misty, which distinguishes 
the French from the English, and connects men so 
different as Hugo, Flaubert, Zola, and Gautier, and 
which, judged by the Ang^o-Saxon, sometimes almost 
amounts to visual hypersesthesia. « 

The difference between individuals is more subtle: 
they may construct their sentences much in the same 
way: but thdr nature is playing each a different sort 
of game with the world without. Some men, like 
Pater, seem to pass as in trance through the steps of an 
argument and awake only at its conclusions; others, 
like Herbert Spencer, are incapable of raising their feet 
so as to dear a sin^e step. Pater seems to perceive 
Nature in definite mom^ts and pictures only at rare 
intervals; out of a mist there arises a vision, exquisite, 
but reduced to the bare essentials, all else blotted away. 
Pater stands half-way to Stevenson in the tendency to 
note rather the emotion caused by an object in himself 
than to reproduce the object and trust to its reproducing 
its impression. Stevenson tells you what he feels, 
and his feeling awakens a vision in yon. Another 
writer, Mary Robinson, in her wonderful Httle poem 
** Stars,” for instance, would give ymi the starry heaven, 
the depth of the night, the outline of the trees, the 
sound of the insects and breeze, where Stevenson, in 
sat immortal passage (in the G^twnnss), sums up the 
^motions, the suggestions which that night had awakened. 
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Some men see objects by their movement or the move¬ 
ment they produce in us; others merely by their 
visible qualities. There are men who, with the utmost 
psychology and the subtlest connections of moods, are 
yet, like Browning, far more objective than subjective. 
Others, like Wordsworth, tell us little of the Nature 
they are for ever contemplating, save the supreme 
quality of this contemplation. Such difierences ramify 
in the minutest distinctions: the kind of emotion, the 
combination of colour, the effects of light which the 
man perceives first, those which he perceives second; 
how his eye or his soul glances heedlessly over a fore- 
groimd, or leaves in vagueness a distant object; what 
among the many things he sees and feels, among the very 
few with which he must strain his Reader’s unwilling 
attention and sympathy, he rejects and what he re¬ 
tains. All these difierenoes, if the man has command 
over words, his words will reveal; and that revelation 
of a peculiar manner of being, through a peculiar manner 
of writing, is the heaven-bom, unteachable portion 
of the art of writing: PoetanaaoUw. 

The second sense in which we ordinarily speak of 
style refers to the portion of the art of Writing which can, 
to some small extent, be taught; it is not the quality 
of the Writer’s ideas, but the method of presentmg those 
ideas to the Reader. It means such a manner of divid¬ 
ing and arranging a subject, of selecting words, as w^ 
convey the meaning of the Writer to the Reader with 
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• the least possible difieience between the efEect produced 
and that intended, and also with the least possible wear 
and tear oi the Reader’s capacity and goodwill. 

To this great craft (for it is a craft, that is to say, a 
teachable practice explicable by rational, scientific 
reasons), belongs infinitely more subtlety than one 
m^ght guess: it is the triumph of practical good sense, 
and self-criticism. It is based upon the psychological 
fact that, to a greater extent than in other arts, the 
literary work of art is dependent on two persons, the 
one who speaks and the one who listens, the one who 
explains and the one who understands, the Writer and 
the Reader. And this resolves itself into the still more 
fundamental one, that the words which are the Writer’s 
materials for expression are but the symbol of the ideas 
already existing in the mind of the Reader; and that, 
in reality, the Reader’s mind is the Writer’s palette.^ 
The Writer wishes the Reader to realize so far as possible 
the same thoughts, emotions, and impressions as him¬ 
self. To do this he must, as it were, drive the Reader 
to a certain goal along a certain road of his choice; 
and the Reader is perpetually on the point of stopping, 
of turning round, or of going ofi at a wrong turning, let 
alone his yawing from side to side with intolerable loss 
of time and effort; therefore, like a horse, he has to be 

^ Thu Mid olher •imiles oooii%OTier and oner agab in these enaye 
aifiL leotoiea. I let them etaod beoanae I want these neeful formubs 
leanied by beMt. ^ 
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always kept awake, and kept extra awake wkenevei' 
any new turn is coining, so that much of the craft of 
writing consists in preventing the Reader from antici¬ 
pating wrongly on the sense of the Writer, going ofi on 
details in wrong directions, lagging behind or getting 
lost in a maze of streets. Few persons realize that the 
Writer has not only to make his Reader think or feel 
the right thing, but also to prevent hu perpetually 
thinking or feeling the wrong one; for stupidity mani¬ 
fests itself most frequently in laying hold of the wrong 
portion of a page or a sentence, just as inattention 
shows itself worst in perceiving only one word isolated 
and in straggling ofi after the unimportant, so that the 
important can never be overtaken. Nor is it necessary 
even to suppose either stupidity or inattention. People 
catch naturally at what is most familiar to them, as a 
horse turns naturally down the streets he knows ; and 
considerable attention on the part of the literary coach¬ 
man is required to forestall such effects of habit. So 
the Reader must be perpetually forestalled, perpetually 
k^ in the right path, perpetually kept awake. This 
is the teachable portion of the art of writhig; this is 
style as a craft; wd about this it is, mainly, that 1 
wish at this moment to talk. 


Ill 

' I believe that all such portion of the literary art, 
prose or verse, as does not depend upon tha special 
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mode of seeing and living and being o£ the individual 
Writer, but is, on the contiaiy, susceptible o| becoming 
the common property of all gifted peisons, a thing 
which can be taught by explanation and example, 
improved by practice, and stored up by traditioor—that 
all literary craft can be summed up under the •heading 
Construction, Now this intellectual construction, which 
constitutes the teachable portion of literature, even like 
the physical construction of the builder in stone an<l 
brick, and whether the object be a single row of bricks, 
or an arch or a whole cathedral, will be satisfactory 
just in proportion as the craftsman realises the how and 
why of carrying and pushing and pulling in general, and 
the specific nature of the materials he is employing 
in particular. It is a question of mere common sense; 
of that common sense which when it acts rapidly and 
almost unconsciously we call intuition; and, when it 
deals unexpectedly with new, unthought-of combina¬ 
tions, we sometimea call genius. 

The material with which the Writer constructs, out 
of which he builds the image of his own feelings and 
thoughts, must be regarded in two ways—a more 
external and pnctical way, and a mcoe intimate and 
essential one. The Writer’s materials are mrdSt and 
those groupings, larger and smaller, of words which we 
all call eentences, pazagraphs, chapters, and also other 
groupings such as parenthetical passages* ai^lanatioes, 
cetrospeota, and ao forth. The Writex’a materials aoe 
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woids, and it is by arranging these that he copies, so to 
speak, his own feelings and ideas. But these words, 
you must remember, are merely signals which call up 
the various items—^visual, audible, tactile, emotional, 
and of a hundred different other sorts—^which have 
been deposited by chance in the mind of the Reader. 
The words are what the Writer manipulates in the first 
instance, as the pianist manipulates in the first instance 
the keys of his instrument. But behind the keyboard 
of the piano is an arrangement of hammers and strings; 
and behind the words are the contents of the Header’s 
memory; and what makes the melody, the harmony, 
is the vibration of the strings, the awakening of the 
impressions in the consciousness. The Writer is really 
playing upon the contents of the Reader’s mind, as the 
pianist, although his fingers touch only the keyboard, 
is really playing on the strings. And the response to 
the manipulation is due, in both cases, to the quality 
of what is at first not visible: the Reader’s potential 
images and emotions, the string which can be made to 
vibrate. 

The efficacy of any word or class of words depends 
upon the partioulajr nature and experience of the in¬ 
dividual reader or class of Reader. It is evident, for 
instance, that a man bom blind will not respond to 
words intended to awaken visual images; and that a 
man in poBsession of his sig^t, but employing it onfy 
ao fur as indispensable for his convenimoe, will perceive 
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• the efficacy of visual nouus and adjectives only in a 
native way. Moreover, the experiences of each 
individual Reader will have given some kinds of stored- 
up impressions a greater tendency to reappear in his 
mind than others; we all know how difieient people 
will sin^e out difierent passages of the same book. 
A soldier, for instance, will be more impressed by those 
words and sentences in a story by Mr. Kipling which 
evoke, or can evoke, images and feelings connected 
with barrack life; while a painter, no doubt, will 
scarcely notice those words and sentences, but will feel 
very keenly the passages, the adjectives and metaphors 
evoking aspects of sky and water and moving outlines 
of figures. Words will be efficacious for various reasons : 
chiefiy their familiarity on the one hand, and their 
unfamiliarity on the other. A word which is very 
frequently employed and in a very great variety of 
dicumstances, will tend to become very wide in meaning 
and very massive, as psychologists express it, in the 
kind of feeling it awakens; each successive use of the 
word, implying, as it does, a state of mind, a way of 
thinlrifig or feeling, leaves dinging to that word some¬ 
thing of that state of mind, of that way of thinking 
and feding. In this way the word? becomes something 
like a composite photqgtaph: throng the accumulation 
of different meanings which have been connected it 
^ enlarge its general meaning, and enlarge also, to 
extent of sometimes obliterating all special quality. 
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the feding attached to it. Think of such a word as 
Sea, It awakens in our mind an incredible number of 
possible visual, audible, sensible, and emotional impres¬ 
sions ; wide, deep, wet, green, blue, briny, stormy, 
serene, a thing to swim or drown in, connecting or 
severing countries; moreover, a word which may 
awaken in our mind, because it has been accompanied 
with so many different ones, feelings of gladness or 
terror or sorrow. Thus, the word Sea is one of those 
which suggest most, but also most confusedly; and it 
is a word, also, which we probably none of us hear 
without a degree of emotion, more emotion than, say, 
a word like Bay or Gidf, but an emotion so compounded 
of different emotions as to be quite undassifiable, and 
perceptible only as a very vague, general excitement. 
These images and states of mind, which a word brings 
up because they have accompanied it, are what I should 
wish every Writer to analyse as a deliberate exercise, 
unless he is already extremdly aware of their peculiari¬ 
ties ; and those are what I mean by the (xmiwUUwns of 
wards, 

I have now come to the point where I want to direct 
your attention to the most important question in all 
literary craft, the quWion, if I may call it so for greater 
briefoess, of the Adjective. 1 believe that you will 
find in dictionaries and granunais that the Adjective 
is ihs word wkkk serves W yuaUfy a fumn^ I am taking 
it in a much wider sense, and as including, besides the 

ti* 
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• kind of woid grammaticBllj licensed to qualify nouns, 
and the other kind of word, namely, the adverb, 
grammatically licensed to qualify verbs, every kind o£ 
word of whatsoever category which serves to qualify 
another word; and also, every form of speech oom-^ 
parison, metaphor, or even descriptive or narrative 
fragment, which does duty to qualify other parts of 
speech or statements. For all writing consists in two 
processes, very distinctly separate: a process of awakmi-^ 
ing ideas which are already existing, ready for combina¬ 
tion in the mind of the Header; and a process of 
qualifying those ideas by the suggestion of others, in 
order that the principal ideas or sets of ideas be not 
only matched as closely as possible with the ideas or 
sets of ideas occupying the mind of the Writer, but 
that these principal ideas or sets of ideas should lead 
more irresistibly or easily to the other ideas or sets of 
ideas which are to follow. For we must remember 
always that the business of writing is not with effects 
coexistent like the effects of painting, but rather 
successive, existing essentially in time, like the effects 
of music. I have been pointing out to you iJiat a 
word taken separately, for instance any noun, awakens 
an image in the mind which is apf to be complex and 
vague, susceptible to self-contradiction, or at least to 
alternatives, because every time that the word has been 
in»d it has been used in slightly varying oiicnnistances, 
f deposit of each of which has been left, more, or. 
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as already remarked) less faintly, in the mind. Nearly 
every word has meant, turn about, so many different 
main calls on our attention; the word Sea has meant, 
turn about or simultaneously, an impression of sight, 
colour, sound, smell, breath, and so forth, and what 
is more, a different kind of emotion, so that in order to 
awaken the particular impression we want, we have 
to cut off the possibility of some or all the others being 
revived. We have to shut the doors to impressions 
we do not want and to canalize, in a particular direction, 
those which we do want. 

That which thus acts as a door to exclude irrelevancies, 
as an embankment to concentrate impressions, and 
again, as a signpost (forgive this sequence of metaphors) 
to indicate the direction of future impression, nay, as a 
window through which to catch glimpses of the im¬ 
pressions we are heading for,—^this qualifier, adjective, 
adverb, or adjectively or adverbially employed meta¬ 
phor, simile, or bare fact,—^is the chief instrument by 
which the Writer can rearrange the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of the Header in sudh a way as to mirror his own. 

Hence one might take it as one of the first presets of 
writing thof no adjective, by which I mean no quoMfier, 
is ever without a Jesuit. Ton may, perhaps, waste 
prindpal items, ftM$ts, nouns, and verbs which are not 
acting as qualifiers; but you cannot merely waste an 
adjective or qualifier; an adjective, if it does not help 
you, goes against you. , 
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• Adjectives aie usually imagined to oM something to 
nouns. What they really do is to cut ofi something, 
some of the possible meanings of a noun. A noun is 
almost always the representative of reiterated experi¬ 
ences of a similar kind, and it is inevitably the repre¬ 
sentative of a simultaneous combination of many kinds 
of impression; it recalls difEerent modes of perception 
or emotion, even if it does not recall difierent occasions 
on which these difierent modes of perception or emotion 
have been united. Now, it is most improbable that the 
Writer will ever want to recall at once dU the impres¬ 
sions grouped simultaneously imder the heading of 
this noun; and 1 think 1 may boldly say that it 
is impossible he can ever want to recall at once all 
the impressions which, on successive occasions, have 
become stored up as part and parcel of it. Consequently, 
one principal use of the adjective will be to direct the 
Reader’s attention to the particular portions of that 
noun which are to be recalled; the adjective will Umit 
the noun; so, for instance, when we speak of the 
stormy sea, or the blue sea, we are not adding to the 
impressions conveyed by the word sea, but, on the con¬ 
trary, diTniniHhing them. It is probably the increasing 
richness of connotation of nounsr a richness due to 
the constant addition made by every human being’s 
experience, which accounts for the increasmg use 
qf adjectives. The Ancients, the Northern writers of 
^e Middle Agee, did not require to use adjectives 
4 
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as much as we do, because their nouns were poor in< 
significance, had, so to speak, few aspects, and they 
had no need therefore to limit the significance, to select 
the aspect. Much the same applies, as regards all visual 
impressions, to the Writers of the eighteenth century: 
they oared little for the visible aspects of things, and 
words therefore suggested to them but very few visible 
aspects among which to select: a hill was a hill, not a 
rounded hill or a peaky hill, etc. etc., so it was quite 
enough to say MO,, or at most to say that it was a horrid 
MU; since to those comfortable sedentary people 
there existed only two kinds of hill: the hill easy to 
climb and with a meditative seat at the top, and the 
hill without a seat, and, owing to its difficulty of climbing, 
practically without a top. 

The other way in which an adjective qualifies a noun 
is by connecting it with another noun, by extracting, so 
to speak, from among the impressions to be evoked 
by a word that particular impression which belongs 
also to some other set of impressions, to be evoked 
presently by another word. This is what I have called 
the canalizing power of adjectives. Let us suppose, 

I 

for instance, that you are speaking of the sky, that 
the impression which you wish to evoke is that of the 
sky at night: if yon wish to speak afterwards of the 
stars, you will do well to limit, to canalize, your im^ 
pressioDB of the nig^t by using the adjective eleof, 
bright^ or so forth, because, by so doing, you cut off aofl 
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• throw away at once the other impressions possibly 
connected by the word nighty for instance, the impression 
of blackness, or of difhised moonmist; and, when 
you come to speak of your stars, you will find them 
ready, unimpeded by other things, to quiver into 
existence in the Reader’s mind. This connective.power 
of adjectives, this power of qualifying what is coming 
next, is one of the facts which give most trouble to in¬ 
experienced Writers, and which show the finest in¬ 
tuition on the part of the heaven-bom genius. Short 
of being such a heaven-bom genius, one has to be for 
ever trying in one’s mind the action of adjectives, 
calculating their operation, what they will lead to, 
what new roads they may force you to diverge into, 
what vantage grounds, highly desirable later, they 
may be cutting you ofi from. Let us suppose that we 
wish to describe a rocket. The better to evoke this 
rocket, we will evoke that which is its background, 
and press our finger down on the note shy* We have 
now rochA and shy. But shy is very general: there 
are all sorts of skies; the one we want is a hkie sky for 
the gM of the rocket does turn the sky peculiarly blue. 
But the word blue, connected with shy, usually evokes 
the notion of the sky by day, because most people do 
not have occasion to remark that, alongside fji lamps, 
rockets, or even stars, the night sky is often an intense 
tjiough different blue. Therefore we should have to 
^y the night-blue sky. But we want something even 
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moie definite in evocation. Shall we say the starry 
sky? That gives us the night sky, presumably its 
colour also, and the fact of its being a vault, for the 
impression of stars brings the impression of a vault, and 
a vault is exactly what we want for the parabola of our 
rocket. Also the stars, thus evoked, are solidly fastened 
in heaven; they bring out, by their stability and 
eternity, all that is moving, leaping up, faUing down, 
utterly ephemeral in the poor rocket. So far, sUirry 
seems immensely to improve the sky for our rocket.' 
But . . . but the stars are very luminous, and, more¬ 
over, innumerable, and the vision of their splendour 
utterly dims the wretched rocket. So we strike out 
starry, having found that, although we gained much by 
its use, we also lost what was more essential. Thus, 
half the qualifying words, and similes, and sentences 
which arise in our mind or are written down on our 
paper have to be rejected; delightful things which 
enhanced the present but jeopardized the future; 
interestmg Unes and colours which spoilt the pattern 
of the picture or building, delightful arrangements of 
orchestration which hampered the rhythm or modula¬ 
tion of our music. I take it that the heaven-bom 
Writer actually, at the moment of writing, perceives in 
his mind only the impressions, the qualities which aid a 
given general effect. His very act of feeling is selective, 
according to Uterary necessities. He is a specialized 
organism. 
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* The strings of the piano, whose vibrations the pianist 
selects and groups into patterns, have been arranged 
to suit the necessities of piano playing. They represent 
the convenience of generations of pianists. Moreover, 
the strings of the piano stay quiet when they are not 
struck by the hammer which the pianist’s fingep brings 
down on them by touching the keys; and a note does 
not suddenly ring out, and then another note, quite 
unexpectedly, because some third note has been struck 
with which they had some afiinity unknown to the 
player. But the instrument played upon by the 
Writer, namely, the mind of his Reader, has not been 
arranged for the purpose of thus being played upon, and 
its strings do not wait to vibrate in obedience to the 
Writer’s touch, but are always on the point of sounding 
and jangling uninvited. 

The impressions, the ideas and emotions stored up 
in the mind of the Reader, and which it is the business 
of the Writer to awaken in such combinations and 
successions as answer to his own thoughts and moods 
—^these, which you must allow me to call, in psycho¬ 
logist’s jargon, Units of Consciousness, have been 
deposited where they are by the random hand of dr- 
cumstance, by the acddent of temperament and 
vicissitudes, and in heaps or layers, which iqnesent 
merely the caprice or necessity of individual experience. 
Biom the Writer’s point of view, they are a chaos; 
and, what is worse lor him who wishes to rearrange 
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them to suit his thought or mood, they are chaos of* 
living, moving things. 

For the contents of our mind, the deposit of our life, 
have a way of their own, obey a law on which depends 
all the success and all the failure of writing: the law 
of the Association of Ideas; that is to say, the necessity, 
whose cause is one of the great problems of mental 
science, of starting into activity in the relation in which 
they were originally stored up, so that the various items 
united in our real experience tend to awaken one 
another in our memory. We all know this phenomenon: 
for instance, a certain impression, say, the shape of a 
particular house, when recalled to our memory, will 
bring with it, not merely in succession but in actual 
coexistence sometimes, a particolai tone of voice, a 
certain philosophical opinion, a vague sense of warmth, 
a dull consciousness of sorrow, and perhaps the smell 
of wet earth or of warm fir trees; and thk because 
these items of consciousness did really once come at 
the same time or in rapid succession, all together into 
our life. But, besides this storage of the Reader’s 
thoughts and feelings (or their rudiments) in layers 
answering to the accident of life, there is another typical 
kind of such storage which will give the Wdter, in his 
attempts to rearrange the Reader’s mind, an equal 
amount of trouble, I mean the storage by the process 
of rough-and-ready practical cUusifioation, which comes 
as the result of life idso. Let me say it once more: 
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a certain shape of house, a certain tone of voice, a 
certain philosophical view, a certain sensation of warmth, 
a smell of wet earth or warm fir trees have been stored 
up together accidentally; but the operation of con> 
stantly comparing and sorting one’s own impressions 
which the very fact of living, of ordering our conduct, 
is constantly forcing on us, and which goes on for ever 
in the individual and the race, may have rearranged 
these impressions in special abstract pigeon holes; 
ikat particular shape of house will have been thrust 
unconsciously into the same heap with other shapes 
of houses ; the tone of voice, the contralto notes, say, 
will have been bundled together with other tones of 
voice, other contraltos, and probably with tenors and 
basses and trebles; the philosophical opinion will have 
been thrown on to the other philosophical opinions, and 
the sensations of warmth, the smell of wet earth or 
warm fir trees, will be somewhere in the same box as 
other sensations of temperature and other smells. 
Hence, there is as much possibility of any of these items 
of consciousness, if touched by the Writer, if made to 
vibrate under the pressure of the signalling word'—there 
is as much probability of any of these items of conscious¬ 
ness evoking its neighbours in the dull, abstract order 
of workaday dassification. as in the vivid emotional 
order of actual individual experience. 

^ And out of this accidental chaos, out of this rough- 
|md-ready classification, out of twenty different possi- 
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bilities of storage and neighbourhood, the Writer must 
summon up such items of the Reader’s consciousness 
as he wants for his particular purposes. The Writer 
must select, for the formation of Ms particular pattern 
of thought or fact or mood, such as he requires among 
these living molecules of memory-, such and such only 
as he wants—^not one other, on pain of spoiling that 
pattern. And for this he has to make use of that very 
fact of Association of Ideas which seems so much 
against him, finding the secret of wakening ideas by 
other ideas and the secret of putting ideas to sleep 
no less. 

Here is an illustration: You are writing about a man 
who, like most of the heroes of Balzac, is tom between 
the desire to take a cab and the knowledge that he 
cannot afford it. Speaking of this cab, bringing it 
forward, making it roll into the Reader’s awareness, 
you may insist upon various aspects of the cab: you 
may speak of cabs from the sentimental point of view, 
as things which carry people to the places they delight 
in, or away from the persons they love; cabs as factors 
of mere change of place. Or you may speak of cabs 
from the side of colour and form, the yellow wheels of 
the cab on the lilaclTy shiny asphalt, etc.; or of cabs as 
constructed on such a system, by such a man, with 
such wheels, tyres, such or such a system of harnessing, 
capaUe of roUing so-and-so. But you do not happen ts> 
want to open up the vista of sentimental change, for in 
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,70111 Btoiy no one k arriving suddenly, 01 going to meet 
anyone, or going to part for ever. On the other hand, 
in your story you have no reason to open up the vista, in 
the Reader’s mind, of the possible picturesqueness of 
London streets: you do not wish him to think next of 
the blue mist closing the view, the vague towers looming 
far ofi, or the network of telegraph wires and adi/^rtise- 
ments in the sky. Still less do you want the Reader 
to compare cabs with broughams, omnibuses, drays, 
locomotives, bicycles,^ and to speculate on the laws of 
the movement of wheels and the effect of easy loco¬ 
motion on civilization in general. You want the 
Reader to think of the cab in relation to the hero’s 
desires and his poverty. To do this, you will insist, 
if you must insist on something, upon the cab being 
expensive on the one hand, and convenient or socially 
desirable on the other. 

I have no time to speak of the power of words as mere 
sounds; and, although even in prose such sound-power 
is undoubtedly operative, it is only in verse that any 
large and active effects can be obtained by the arrange¬ 
ment of words with reference to their sound. What I 
wish to insist upon is the choice and arrangement of 
words considered with reference*to their meaning 
merely, by the selection of their connotative values, 
and the action and reaction of these connotative values 

Wfittai in ihe later ninetiM. How fast have the motor-ear and 
tasl daahed into being as^the yearn rolled Iqr I 
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detennined by the combinations in which we place them.. 
It is by this selection, by this continual modification 
of what each word evokes by the thing evoked by 
another word, that we obtain in writing the equivalent 
to texture and weight and perspective, to what are called 
vahuiS in painting; and to what is equivalent to phrasing 
and orchestration in music: the right presentation of 
the idea. 

It is by this selection and arrangement of the essential 
virtues (if I may use the expression) of words that we 
communicate not merely the facts of life, but, so to say, 
the quality of those facts; that we make the Reader 
feel that these are facts, not merely of life in general 
but of the life of one particular kind of temperament 
and not of another. 

There are words which, owing to their extreme 
precision—a precision demanding time for thorough 
realization, or to their excessive philosophical generality, 
forcing the mind to lose time in long divagations— 
there are words which make the Reader think and feel, 
in a way make him Kve, slowly; and there are other 
words which make the Reader think, feel, and live 
quickly; and quickly and smoothly, or quickly and 
jerkiiy, as the case may be. Above aU, there are 
arrangements of words*-~oombinations of action and 
reaction of word upon word, which, by opening up 
vistas or dosing them, make the Reader’s mind dawdle, 
hurry, or bustle busily along. Now, by one of the most 
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•important laws of our mental constitution, whatever 
kind of movement a picture, a piece of music, or a page 
of writing sets up in us, that particular kind of move¬ 
ment do we attribute to the objects represented or 
suggested by the picture, the music, or the writing; 
it is from no idle afEectation, no mere conventional 
desire to make things match, that we resent the lengthy 
telling of a brief moment, the jerky description of a 
solemn fact. We dislike it because two contrary kinds 
of action are being set up in our mind; because the 
fact related is forcing us to one sort of pace, indeed to 
what is even more important, one sort of rhythm, while 
the words relating that fact are forcing us to another 
pace, to another rhythm. Conversely, some of the most 
notable mishaps in literature are due to the accidental, 
unconscious meeting of a subject and a selection of 
words which reinforce one another too much; neither 
the fact nor the wording is in itself overwhelming, but 
the joint action of the two becomes intolerable. Some¬ 
what similarly, Flaubert, by his enormous abundance 
of precise visual adjectives, by his obvious elaboration 
and finish, turns passing effects into unchanging 
attributes. On the other hand, lack of concordance 
between subject and wording defeats the Writer’s 
intention: thus there is probably twice as much adven¬ 
ture, hairbreadth escape, intrigue, and so forth, in 
SIphmbd as in the Master cf Balhntrae, yet while the 
penonages in Stevenson’s story affect us as in perpetual 
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agitation, the people in Flaubert’s great novel seem never 
to be doing anything but posing in uMeavx vwmU», 
or, at the utmost, moving rhythmically for the display 
of costumes and attributes, like figures in a grand ballet. 
Another curious instance is afioided by d’Annunaio’s 
prose, magnificent though it is. His long, latinised 
sentences, where adjectives are rare and verbs vague, 
leave the impression of everything happening far slower 
than it possibly could in reality; his people take as long 
to put on their hat and walk to the door as real mortals 
to change all their clothes and walk to the other end of 
the town; hence a feeling of watching colossal ghosts 
or huge, unfinished, barely animated statues; an 
impression of something empty, featureless, gaping, 
but irresistibly emphatic, eerie and tragic, which allows 
one to read the most revolting or preposterous stories 
without, as one otherwise would, disbelieving in their 
possibility outside a madhouse. 

On the other hand, George Eliot, with her passion 
for abstract scientific terms and scientifically logical 
exposition, often sacrifices entirely that evanescent, 
nay sometimes futile, quality without a degree of which 
life would wear us out in six months. And for this 
reason she conveyl a wrong impression of characters 
whom, considered anal3rtically, she understood 
thoroughly. Thus, Hetty Sorrel, whom we ought to 
think of as a poor little piece of cheap millinery, rema^ 
lor our feelings, for our nerves, a solid piece of carpente^ 
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•ing (please note by tbe way bow the everlasting reference 
to carpentering weighs down, ruler-marks, and compass- 
measures the whole novel)—a Hetty dove-tailed and 
glued, nailed and screwed, and warranted never to 
give way! Moreover, George Eliot’s scientific dreari¬ 
ness of vocabulary and manner of exposition explains 
very largely why her professed charmewrt and chanfMimea, 
Tito, Rosamond Vincy, Stephen Guest, are so utterly 
the reverse of charming. They are correctly thought 
out as mere analyses, and never do anything psycho¬ 
logically false or irrelevant; but they are wrongly ex¬ 
pressed ; although, as I am more and more convinced, 
and as I hope some day to prove to you, such wrong 
expression is due, in the last resort, to imperfect or 
wrong emotional conception, as distinguished from 
intellectual, analytical comprehension. George Eliot 
has another mannerism which alternates with this to 
create an impression different from the one she is aiming 
at; for she has abo a little dry, neat, ironical essay- 
style (imitated from Fielding and the Essayists) which 
creates an impression of the excessive trumpeiiness of 
human struggles and woes which, Heaven knows, she 
never felt to be trumpery; while at the same time she 
is making the limited feelings of obscure individuals 
into matters of state of the Cosmos by the use of ter¬ 
minology usually devoted to the eternal phenomena of 
t]^e universe. 

. These peculiarities in the selection of words and their 
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a^angeme^t, like the even more important peculiarities • 
in modes of exposition of the whole subject, axe, 1 think, 
largely matters of inborn tendency; they express the 
Writer’s way of seeing, feeling, living, much more than 
we axe apt to think. So that the art of the Writer 
consists less in adapting his style to the subject, than 
his subject to his style. Qeoxge Eliot—^although not 
one of her books is, from the artistic standpoint, a 
great book, had, nevertheless, a side on which she was 
a great Writer: the happy passages in her books, for 
instance the analytic autobiographical chapters (not 
unlike Rousseau’s) in the Mill on the Floss seem to 
indicate what her real field of artistic supremacy might 
have been. As it is, the bulk of her work leaves a 
sense of wearisome conflict, conflict between what she 
has determined to say and the manner in which she is 
able to say it, and this because she ignored her inherent 
peculiarities of style when choosing a subject. Steven¬ 
son and Pater, on the contrary, seem to me to show, 
in two totally different kinds of work, the most perfect 
fusion of style and subject. In Mr. Pater’s Sdiool of 
Giorgione, for instance, and in the Bass Bock episodes 
of Catriona, it is quite impossible to say where style 
begins and subject ends. One forgets utterly the 
existence of either, one is merely impressed, moved, as 
by the perfectly welded influences of outer nature, as 
by the fusion of a hundred things which constitute a 
fine day or a stormy night. 
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• Instead of summing up these lemaiks on the selection 
of words, on the action and reaction which their con¬ 
notations provoke, 1 will merely add that one does not 
want to open up side vistas in a narrative which is 
intended to speed through time; and that one does 
not want adjectives which narrow down, nor definite 
and highly active verbs, in the description of a mood: 
it must float, wave, and give the notion of impalpable 
transitoriness. 

You will have noticed that, in what I have just been 
saying, I have gradually, almost unconsciously, slid 
into speaking of something much more considerable 
than the choice of words. 1 believe have even used 
the expression “exposition of the subject.” These 
two merge; while still speaking of construction in the 
narrower sense, I am obliged to forestall the treatment 
of construction in the wider. For it is all construction, 
whether we be manipulating what 1 called single units 
of consciousness, and the words which bid them start 
forward; or whether we deal with the whole trains of 
thought, the whole states of feeling into which these 
units of consciousness have been united, and which 
axe themselves ordered about in groups of sentences, 
paragraphs, or chapters. Whatever we may be doing, 
so long as we are writing, we are manipulating the 
conBciouaiesB of the Reader. 

^But why, one asks oneself, why should this rearrange- 
njent ol the ideas and fedings of the Reader be such a 
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difficult matter, since all we are aiming at is, after 
all, to awaken tke trains of thought and the moods 
which already exist in the Reader? Why all this 
manipulation and manoeuvring? Why not photo¬ 
graph, so to speak, the contents of the mind of the 
Writer on to the mind of the Reader ? Simply because 
the mind of the Reader is not a blank, inert plate, but a 
living crowd of thoughts and feelings, which are existing 
on their own account and in a manner wholly different 
from that other living crowd of thoughts and feelings, 
the mind of the Writer. We are obliged to transmit 
our thoughts and feelings to others in an order different 
from the one in which they have come to ourselves, 
for one very important reason: that they are our 
thoughts. Being our thoughts means that they are 
connected with our life, habits, circumstances, bom of 
them; it means that they are so familiar that we 
recognize them whether they come out head foremost 
or tail foremost, and into however many and various 
splinters they may be broken. To the Reader, on the 
contrary, they are unfamiliar, since they are not his; 
and the habits and circumstances of the Reader, so far 
from helping him to grasp them, distract him by sending 
up other thoughts and feelings which are his ofwn. Add 
to this that the mere activity of original feeling and 
thinking, of literary creation in ourselves, puts we%ht 
on in a manner which no amount of merely receptive 
attention can replace. All writing, therefore, is a 
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.struggle between the thinking and feeling of the Writer 
and the thinking and feeling of the Reader. The heaven- 
bom Writer is he whose thoughts, by some accident of 
his constitution, tend spontaneously to arise in his 
oum mind in the order and values most resembling the 
order and vidues in which these thoughts are most 
easily communicated to other minds. While* the 
thoroughly schooled Writer is he who is able most 
quickly and thoroughly to exchange the order and 
values in which his thoughts have come to himself, 
for the order and values in which experience and analysis 
have taught him that these thoughts can best be trans¬ 
mitted to others. 

These are a few of the facts of literary construction 
of the craft of manipulating the stored-up contents of 
other folks’ minds, in the very elementary domain of 
arrangement ci words and sentences, of exposition of 
the subject in paragraphs and passages. But all the 
rest is construction also, however far we go, although 
the constraction of a whole book stands to the canstrac- 
tion of a single sentence as the greatest complexities of 
counterpoint and orchestration stand to the relations 
of the vibrations constitating a sin^e just note. It is 
always, in small matters and in largfe, the old question 
of what movements we can produce in the Reader’s 
mind; and of what other movements ire most pretent 
or neutralise in order that those we desire should have 
fiM phnr. 
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^ESTHETICS OF THE NOVEL 


T here seems a general notion that wherevei 
literature is cultivated for its own sake it 
must become a fine art like painting and 
music; and that the novel, more especially, since it 
gives pleasure, must give the special pleasure due to 
beauty; and, as a result, we call many things in a book 
beautiful, and imagine them to be analogous to a fine 
picture or a lovely song, which, honestly considered, 
are simply and utterly ugly. 

It has taken me years to get rid of this prejudice; 
and cost me several pangs to admit to myself that it is 
otherwise. Yet it ought merdy to prove the richness 
of human nature thus to find that the novel, for instance, 
has ample resources for fascinating our attention with¬ 
out the help of the very special quality called beauty. 
In the first place, we like words, and, above all, we like a 
staiement; the fornis made by logical thought are full 
of the special attractions of logic, and the material in 
which all that concerns ouz ego is expressed, is steeped, 
it would seem, in a sort of interesting egotistic solution. 
Certain it is that there must be a zeal pleasuze in such 
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* things, since it is sufficient to oTeroome the effort of 
gathering up thoughts and interpreting words. Think 
of the quite unnecessary statement and argument in 
which mankind indulges, and the eager, often delighted 
manner in which people will talk and listen about 
anything, particularly about nothing at all.^ The 
attraction of all kinds of literature is primarily based 
upon this doable pleasure: the pleasure of using words 
and the pleasure of realizing a statement or demonstra¬ 
tion; neither of which pleasures are more aesthetic 
than are those of moving our limbs or of indiscriminately 
using our eyes. For this reason we often take up a book 
or newspaper, absolutely irrespective of its contents; 
and if a book, why not a novel ? After this elementary 
attractiveness of the spoken or written word come the 
satisfactions (rather than definite pleasures) of ex¬ 
pectation and fulfilment, of watching movement and 
of sympathetic participation therein; of emotional 
excitement (there is an undoubted pleasing, for instance, 
even in being annoyed and certainly in being angry); 
the immense and altogether superior satisfaction of 
leaving one’s own concerns behind and freeing oneself 
from the routine of life by identification with other 
folk; a kind of play, masquerade, eminently a holiday 
satisfaction, to which is closely allied the agreeable 
sense of irresponsibility which seems to grow with the 
pacception of the responsibility of the characters we 
are watching, a feeling, by the way, in no way con- 
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nected with fiction as such, since we have it equally in * 
reading the newspaper, histories, and memoirs; are we 
not always ready to treat other folks’ afiaiis as 
mere inventions, being deligihted to rid ourselves at the 
perpetual consequences and complications which pre¬ 
vent our life from being the mere amusing play of 
perception and volition which it might be? Add to 
this, in greater or lesser degree, the perception, which 
is pleasant, of skill and tact on the part of the author; 
sometimes (what to some critical natures is equally 
pleasing) the lack of skill and tact of the author. When 
we have summed up these various items of literary 
satufaction, we can pass on to a new kind of factor of 
pleasure, which is immensdy attractive to certain 
minds, and which is especially present in the novel— 

1 mean the gaining (or thinking we gain) a knowledge 
of mankind and of life. For when we are young, 
particularly, we are troubled by a ddusive longing for 
such knowledge, and hoodwinked by a false sense of 
capability whenever we think we have got it. 

These are what I should call the non-festhetao at¬ 
tractions of the novel, attractions frequently sufficient 
to oompensate for the most rough-and-ready disregard 
far an our instincts of beauty and harmony. The 
aesthetic attractions axe whoDy difierent. The novriist 
can show us beautiful }daces» make us live in company 
witii ddightful personalities—from Stendhal’s Duchegs 
to Toktoi’a Natacha, from Robmson Crusoe to Diaop 
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Warwick. 1 do not mean merdy ethicaUif laudable 
peisoDs (no one, 1 am auie, would care to live with 
RomoU or Daniel Deronda), but creatuzes whose 
vigorous, harmonious personalities, sometimes mainly 
physical, the author has felt as he would feel a melody 
or a sunset, and, in consequence, conveyed to us not 
by mere reproduction of their characteristics, but by 
the far more e£S.eacious means of direct emotional 
contagion: his admiration, love, delight, inevitably 
kindling ours. Besides this, there is the specific 
aesthetic quality of literature. What it is, I do not, 
and I suppose nobody nowadays does, know: a charm 
due to the complex patterns into which (quite apart 
firom sound) the parts of speech, verbs and nouns and 
adjectives, actives and passives, variously combined 
tenses, can be woven even like lines and colours, pro- 
ducing patterns of action and reaction in our mind, our 
nerve tracks—who knows ? in our muscles and heart- 
beats and breathing, more mysterious, even, than 
those which we can dimly discern, darkly guess, a* 
effects of visible and audible form. In so far as any 
of these effects are produced by the novel, the novel 
participates in the nature of other msthetio productions; 
1 do not say of other works of art, fbr we are contmually 
reverting to the old use of art as mere croft, and con- 
furingwith beauty what is mere logic, dexterity, technical 
biowledge, or tact. 

But the novel oaa get along perfectly without any 
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such iBsthetic qualities, as I hope to have shown by my 
enumaratioiis of the many other factors of pleasure, or, 
at least, of interest, which the novdist has at disposd. 
And each non-«esthetio interest is sufficient, not merely 
for the Readers who are more scientific, or more dramatic, 
or more practical, or more technically ingenious, than 
sBsthetic; but sufficient even for esthetic Readers in their 
scientific, or dramatic, or practical, or technical moments 
and capacities; for even the most esthetically sensitive 
persons must have other sides to their characters, else 
they would be dunces, criminals, paupers, bores, and 
general incapables. The difierence between the people 
who are eesthetically sensitive and those who are not 
(and here we have the key to the varying power of read¬ 
ing novels like, let us say, Zola’s Pot-BouiUe), is not 
merely that the aesthetic people ask for beauty as the 
scientific do for knowledge and the dramatic for human 
emotion, but that the aesthetic people sufier very 
acutdy whenever the novd contains downright u^- 
ness; sufier in a much more positive manner than tiie 
or dramatic Reader sufiers from glaring 
absurdity or hopeless tameness of situation; for in the 
one case there is irritation or boredom, in the other 
something verging physical disgust. $o that, re¬ 
garding the novel, the question becomes simply: which, 
in the individual ease, happens to be the stronger, the 
satisfaction of the many non-aesthetio oapacitiee for 
pleasure; or the displeasure inflicted on the aasthetic 
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* instinct by subject or treatment which do not in the 
least offend any other craving of human nature ? It is 
a question, in fact, between the individual Writer and 
the individual Reader; and I doubt whether it can 
ever be made a question of right and wrong. Some 
persons con read A Vau VEau ^without any misery and 
with much satisfaction, even getting up from their 
reading decidedly the richer in knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy. ‘ Others are so harrowed that any possibilities 
of pleasure or profit are absolutely paralysed, and there 
is no sort of use in going on with the book. A third 
class can get through the novel in a middle condition of 
balanced, neutralized satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
occasionally varied by a momentary predominance of 
pleasure or loathing. 

* 1 have ventured to say that in such questions there 
is no absolute right or wrong, and that a book like this 
(1 have purposely chosen the most excessive instance) 
may increase the spiritual health of some Readers and 
momentarily jeopardize that of others, all equally 
estimable persons. But what, 1 hear a class of Readers 
(and that class is represented, as well as the others, in 
my own person), what is the use of being utterly de¬ 
pressed and sickened by a hundred and fifty pages 
of trivial hideousness ? The sickening and the depres¬ 
sion do no good, quite the contrary; and, as Isaid, where 
^here is nothing elae, the book had best be thrown into 
.the fixe. But the stimulation which the book can give 

* I think, by Huysmans. 
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to sympathetic understanding is a good, a very good« 
thing, sinoe we can never have enough of it in life. A 
novel like A Vau VEm can give the right kind of Reader 
an increased insight into the commonest, but also the 
most powerful, needs and passionB of mankind, and in 
so far it can tend to make his attitude and action in life 
more useful, or at least less mischievous. It can teach, 
moreover, pity for people who may, perhaps, be helped; 
teach also resolute idealism in our own persons by dis¬ 
closing the very unideal sloughs above which our 
common human nature has so insecurely and so 
partially raised itself. But in the question of novels, as 
in all others, the most useful thing, perhaps, is to be at 
the same time very cesthetic and very capable of momen¬ 
tarily shaving our sestheticism, or rather of being able 
to see and understand dispassionately, while keeping* 
the most passionate aversions and preferences. 
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THE NATURE OF THE WRIT.ER 

I 

R ushing t&remglL villages, akmg ndges, witk 
tihe kiagtioiiis oi the earth on either side, all 
jestezdajr in the moter-car; sitting in the 
heather, hearing the wind in the pines, the distant 
hurtle of trains; all this, and the nriHions of other- 
tilings of sight, sound and feeling, are transformed 
in the Writer's mind into words; words^ if sO' 
be, transmissive-, evocative. And in the mind of the 
Reader ? 

For the^ things which we write in omr books, the* 
Reader has to read into them. 

Of cottxse aU art depends as much upon memaxy as- 
upon actuality; it lives as much, so to speak, in our past 
as in oni present. Becaiase, in however unconscious, 
and hidden a manneir, all art deals with habits of 
perception and aasoetation, which are but the tzacks. 
of the endless^ r^eatsd deeds of our life. Because 
it is in memory that omr iirijMesMaDs an stored; and 
(w:^t is mocn impeotsot) that our pn&miees and 
rsntisiiiilSi have became uasst strcogly cngamsed. Os,, 

* 7i c* 
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if you prefer, because it is in our whole Past that we 
really think and feel, when we seem, superficially, to be 
thinking and feeling only on this unclutchable point, 
without parts or magnitude, the FrSsent. All art is 
due to our being creatures of experience, of recollection; 
but literature, the mere written or spoken word, art or 
not, to a much more visible and greater extent. For, 
if, as the new science of aesthetics is beginning to teach, 
the preference for a picture, a building or a song, in¬ 
deed, the feeling and realizing of its presence, depends 
upon stored up and organized experience of our own 
activities, how far more exclusively does the phantom- 
reality called literature eidst only in the realm of 
our recollections! It is not composed of objective, 
separately perceptible lines, masses, colours, note- 
sequences and note-consonances; it has no existence, 
no real equivalent, outside the mind; and the spoken 
sound, the written characters, have no power unless 
translated into images and feelings which are already 
within us. What's Hecuba to me? We are not much 
impressed by writings which deal with people and 
circumstances outside our own experience; and not 
impressed at all by writings, however eloquent, in a 
language which we \lo not understand. 

Now understanding a language means simply that 
certain symbolical sounds or marks awaken in us echoes, 
iiAages, fedings, which were already latent within us. 
!Die Writer makes his book not merely out of his oto 
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mind’s contents, but out of ouis; and in the similarity, 
the greater or lesser equivalence, of these contents, lies 
all the possible efficacy of literature. The newborn 
infant, could he see and spell, spell the very longest 
words and, from an innate gift, comprehend at once the 
hang of sentences, would yet be blind and deaf to 
literature. Why ? because he was newborn, had no 
life bdiind him, nothing for literature to evoke, to re¬ 
arrange, to subdue him with. 

II 

The Writer frames the patterns with which, like 
every other artist, he encloses, subdues and satisfies 
the soul, out of material given entirely and solely by 
the memory. This fact, to which I shall revert over 
and over again, accounts for the chief characteristics 
of literature, and for its particular relation to life. 
Let us, therefore, look at this stuff given by memory 
to the Writer. 

We are apt to spekk of recollected things and actions 
as if they were copies, a trifle faded and fragmentary, 
of the things and actions of reality; and as if what 
applied to the one must therefore i>e true of the other. 
This is not the case. The mere fact of being faded and 
fragmentary means more than it seems, for it is due to 
a circumstance we are apt to overlook, namdy, that 
fbooUections do not exist (save in dreams and visions) 
in space and time, reserved, so to speak, for themselves; 
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but that they exist in minds peipetually ttayeiBed in all 
directions by a close and moving web impressions 
from the present. We should think of recollections as 
something similar to ghosts, whom we can tell from 
living realities because they lack the corroboration of 
surroundings, the bulk, vividness and warmth which 
come of various modes of perception acting together. 
Like ghosts, recollectionB can enter by closed doors, 
occupy seats already filled, flit about in inappropriate 
places, baffle our attempts to clutch or scare them; 
but like ghosts they can only be seen and not touched, 
only heard and not seen; moreover, reality walks right 
through them. The presentment of the inner eye or 
ear, however vivid (and otherwise we should be mad and 
lured to destruction), cannot compete with the testiiuony 
of the senses; and if recollections are faint and vacillat¬ 
ing, it is because they are blurred and interrupted by 
present reality. 

I have been speaking of those recollections which are 
most like realities, and which imitate, to a certain 
degree, the multifold existmice of all real things in 
space and time. But this is only the least part of what 
memory furnishes; and even it, as we shall see, b liable 
to singalaE processes of compression and expansion, 
of intensifying and fading, under the varying pressure 
of life and thought. 

1 have alluded to the competition of xecoUeetioib 
with present impressions. There b, also, the 
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petition between leooUeetions and recollections. In 
the ceaseless crowding of impressions, a hundred, a 
thousand times exceeding our powers of storage, onljr 
those are accepted in memory which are connected 
with our habits and interests, which bear, so to speak, 
a kinship to other impressions already become recol¬ 
lections. These they sometimes replace, the fresher 
detail hiding the older one; and, in most cases, they 
coalesce with them, new and old being crushed down 
together into composite images, abstractions and 
diagrams, bulkless mere definitions “without 

space or magnitude ” ; while, every now and then, some 
individual feature, some forgotten peculiarity, will 
otart into unexpected vividness. 

Nor is this all. Even if the storage of memory were 
«.iutm»ed, the hurry of life, its lack of spare time and 
energy, the necessity for rapid, unhesitating and almost 
automatic action, would reduce the lecollections we 
habitually use to the barely necessary. Thus the 
name of a thing or deed awakens, nine times out of ten, 
tue notion of only one or two qualities or uses, becomes 
a counter to reckon by, or a label of most varying 
suggestion, serving to direct our momentary choice. 
If, as is the case, we see only so* much of reality as 
individually concerns us in a given cireomstance, how 
much less do we see of that mm docile, mote easily 
compressed, cut down, pushed aside, momentarily 
aoclished, world of the past which is carried in our- 
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selveB I And here I revert and must enlarge upon this 
possibility not merely of appearing and vanishing, but 
of shrinking and dilating, of fading and intensifying, 
of shedding parts and integrating them afresh, a possi¬ 
bility which is the most singular, the most essential 
and the most pregnant characteristic of memory, 
although it seems, oddly enough, the one least taken 
into account by those who make such subjects their 
study. BecoUections behave very much like con¬ 
gregated soap bubbles, which the breath through the 
straw makes bigger or smaller; now one, now another 
takes body or loses it, expands and swallows up its 
neighbours, shrinks into one of a minute subsidiary 
cluster; detaches itself to float in solitary iridescence, 
or to burst unnoticed into nothingness. 

This adaptability of all recollections, so utterly 
different from the irreducible relations in space and 
time of present impressions, is what makes literature, 
because it has previously made unwritten, unspoken 
thou^t, into a construction entirely unlike anything 
in real experience; a construction answering not to 
the necessities of outward things, but to the needs of 
the inner nature, the microcosm, the soul. 

To sum up: memoty deals with the potential and tends 
to the essential rather than the actual; it is conditioned 
by our interests as much as by the qualities of things; 
it has to do with the resultant mood as much as wit^ 
the object which produces it. 
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On these chaiactexistics of memory depend, as I shall 
continue to repeat, the imperfections of literature, but 
also its compensations, so often surpassing all it lacks. 
For literature is vaguer, more superficial, less massively 
efficient than the other arts, and infinitely less Aesthetic.^ 
But, for that very reason, it is more closely connected 
with life, more universal and more permeating, and 
answers better to the preferences and repugnances of 
each individual case. It is more docile to our manifold 
wants because it deab with what our feelings have 
already sifted and manipulated: with recollections, 
and nothing but recollections. 

Consider this. Each Header, while receiving from the 
Writer, is in reality reabsorbing into his life, where it 
refreshes or poisons him, a residue of his own living; 
but melted into absorbable subtleness, combined and 
stirred into a new kind of efficacy by the choice of the 
Writer. Again: round every suggestion given by a 
book there gathers a halo of vague something dse ; and 
besides the succession of images determined by the 
words of the Writer, there arises in the Header another 
succession, or more properly, a simultaneous conimusm 
in which it all takes place. Thus the Header’s own 
experience, moving beneath the pressure of the word, 
brings into consciousness how many si^ts, how many 


' By atMuetSc 1 do not mean orttafic. I mean, m in my Cambridge 
jfannal. The Swut^id, that which vdatea to the contemplation of 
•ndi aiQeota as we ** beautiful *' whether in act or in nature. 
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feelings of which the author of that word can have 
no notion :—OakoUo fu d libro, e chi lo tcrtese. It is 
•on this slafrmg of half-consoioas and, at best, confused 
recollections, upon this halo suirounding all dear 
literary suggestion, that depends very largely the 
fittingness or the reverse of certain Writers to certain 
Readers. 

And the supremacy of literary genius is due, most 
probaUy, to its onward stride, its unwavering course; 
the great Writer ploughing throng these vague crowd¬ 
ing things of the Reader’s memory, and with such 
strength and directness that all inelevancieB fall aside, 
or become compacted, lost, in his own masterful 
thoughts. 

But one of the chief characteristics of literature is a 
comparative vagueness; and even the greatest Writer 
probably lacks the definite vision of his own work 
which is possessed by the painter or the composer. 
Even in his own mind the magical structure, the 
Solomon’s and Abt Vogler’s palace of thoughts, is but a 
fitful and varying mirage. And he is doomed never to 
know what it will become in its real destmation, in that 
unexplored country,^the soul of the Reader. 

In the Reader’s s^ the thoughts evoked (if they are 
evoked) at the Writer’s command are bound, la we have 
seen» to compete with the thoughts suggested by reality; 
the Writez^s intention, even if not actually cast forth, 
is limited by the temper and expezienoe of the Reader^ 
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' it is, at the best, transfomied by unforeseen mixtute 
till it •becomes, sometimes, as enigmatic as a sphinx, 
half goddess and half beast, and often quite as monsttous. 
What haim not commentators seen m Dante or Shake¬ 
speare? What did not theology read into the 
epithalamium of the Shulamite ? 

Letting alone such extreme oases, think of the quite 
normal addition which we make, most unintentionally, 
to all we read! Say we are low-spirited, have recently 
letumed from a journey or parted with one beloved, 
our irrelevant sadness will steep the Writer’s thought 
in melting mists; and the outlines of those recently 
seen hills and buildings, the vibration of that recent 
presence, will overlay the Writer’s suggestion, or com¬ 
bine with it like the harmonies of some disquieting 
instrument. 

The Writer must break himself of any curiosity, and 
never hope to know what he has really created. For his 
work, when complete, is just that various, fluctuating, 
inscrutable form which owes its being to the Header 
as much as to himself, and which is hidden from him by 
the impenetrable wall of flesh separating one soul from 
the other. 


lU 

In the foregoing pages I have paraphrased a remark 
onbe made to me by the one among all my friends who 

has always stmok me as most sensitive to literature, 
6 
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living (though no Writer) essentially in and by means* 
of the art of words. It is that the really great.Writer 
seems to move along irresistibly and unflaggingly among 
ideas, driving them on, transposing them, bringing up 
more and still more from an unguessed rear, from 
unfathomed hidden depths in himself and in his Reader. 
Ever since hearing it 1 have found myself thinking in the 
terms of this remark, which is one of those wellings up 
from deeply organized modes of feeling, such as rise 
to the lips of genius or of passion. For it points to one 
of the main facts of the psychology of all art as well as 
of literature: the great Writer or artist is a creature 
who lives in a way more intense and more unified than 
the rest of us, in those fields, at all events, which specially 
concern him. And hence he can lay hold of our per¬ 
ception and emotion, make it move at a pace surpassing 
our own, and compel our labouring thoughts, our 
wandering attention, our intermittent feelings, into 
patterns consistent, self-sufficing, vigorous, harmonious, 
unified; in the presence of which all else dwindles and 
is forgotten. 

These patterns, in which the artist’s vitality 
spontaneously works itself out, and in which our own 
vitality is made, however briefly and impei^ctly, to 
move also—these patterns are, in all arts save literature, 
the visible and audible forms which the artist composes. 
The* soul of the artist lives, and our soul is made to live 
also, in the shafts, archittaves and vaultings of the 
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•building; in the outlines and masses of the statue or 
picture; in the onward moving, backward falling 
melodies, the embracing harmonies, the balancing, 
striving;, checking and interweaving counterpoint of 
the symphony. 

But in the case of literature, the pattern is made, 
even more completely, of ua ; not merely of our soul’s 
motions, but of our memory’s contents. And of this 
dust of impressions, this stuH of our shapeless and 
aimless daydreams, the man who thinks and feds in 
the concentrated modes of the word elaborates a logical, 
coherent, organic representation, more satisfying than 
any experience of our own; and, in its vigour, balance 
and self-containedness, surviving in our mind among 
the moving chaos of our own thoughts and feelings; 
nay, persisting long after every word through which 
this miracle is wiouj^t has been totally forgotten. 

What were the words in which Meredith told me of 
that sunrise on the Adriatic, or Stevenson of the starry 
night in the C6vennes ? Not one of those words has 
remained in my mind. But there is the shape into 
which they have moulded my thoughts and emotions, 
unchangeable, enduring. 


IV 

I have remarked on the fact that, having the Reader’a 
memories for material, literature lacks the definiteness, 
the massive certainty of the other arts. 
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But while memoiy fails to piesem separate 
periences in all their vividness, it distils, in this very 
crushing together of the single facts of life, an essence 
such as no other art (no, not even music) has at disposal: 
an essence of which one drop, one whifE, can change, 
by its subtle directness, the whole of our being of the 
moment. It is to thb enenM quality of memory 
that is due, more than to anything ebe, the unrivalled 
wonder of literature. A whole apparatus of shown 
things, of harmoniously combined forms, of convergent 
associations, is needed before a picture can inspire a 
mood undoubted and irresistible like that of Giorgione's 
Pastorals or Perugino’s Adorations; in the case oi 
architecture, the very body of the spectator needs tc 
be transported inside a building, to be impinged upon 
not merely by its shape, but by its lighting and its 
real magnitude. Even the musioiaa is oomporatively 
slow; he needs a phrase or two with which to grip 
your vitals; and even then, the impression is of a 
definite kind, excluding all others. But the Writer— 
and here let me call him by his real name, the Poet, 
can, with one little word-^that woid palmy, for instance, 
applied to Rome, create a whole state of consciousnesB; 
and with a half^ozen words, make shadows and 
iridescences of feeling shiver one through the other; 
l^ve the same vision in alternate flame of passion or in 
And thus we have not mer^y the page whteh 
goes to our head with its espechd fumee of feeling, all 
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*e]8e forgotten; but what is far more wonderfal, the 
page, the half-dozen etanzas (like some of Browning’s 
lyrica) epitomizing all the human moods, making us 
feel that in the world’s composition there is sadness, 
triumph, irony, the taking of all things in earnest, and 
the fine lightness of the individual recognizing hk un¬ 
importance in the face of it all. Thus, what archi¬ 
tecture compasses with interchange of uplifting and 
down-pressing forces, by vaulting-shafts seen between 
colonnades and chancels rising in answer to crypts 
descending; what music brings about with the com¬ 
bination of parts which take us in front, rear, flank, 
wheding us along in various phrases of similar motion— 
this, the greatest of art's achievements, is accomplished 
by literature in dealing with such poor things as mere 
blurred recollections. But those recollections are 
steeped in feeling; and the counterpoint of the poet is 
composed, directly, of the essence of emotion. 


On this connection with memory it depends also 
that literature can—how shall I put it ?—^risk giving 
us more pain than the other arts* This singalarity, 
and the appearance that, in the drama and novd 
especially, we even extract some satisfaction ficom being 
hurt, has exercised the ingenuity of phfiosophers. 
The explanation therec^ is, perhaps, thait UtenUure does 
nU hurt us so much as uu think. For we are apt to 
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think in names and definitions rather than in the terms 
of intricate and obscure fact; and the fact, the ** what 
is really happening ” in literature, is most uncommonly 
obscure and intricate. What we find first of all is the 
label, the official subject of discourse, defined by what 
we deem (from its greater clearness) the essential part 
of the sentences, the big nouns and verbs, as, for 
instance: A man and woman who have loved unlaw¬ 
fully and been murdered by an injured husband, are 
now expiating in the whirlwinds of Hdl the guilt, the 
fate, which one of them explains to the Poet Dante. 
This is the subject of the episode of Francesca da Rimini 
as it might be given in the doggerel argument prefixed 
in old-fashioned editions of the Divine Comedy. There 
seems little to rejoice at here; nor should we rejoice 
at all were we transported into this situation; sinful 
love, murderous death, eternal damnation and all. 
But we are not. Not even in the sternest reality, 
under the stress of closest fellow-feeling, is the most 
sympathizing of human beings transported into the true 
situation of a sufiering neighbour. Not so much because 
imagination, and its short-cut sympathy, an weak, 
for ^ey are, on the> contrary, amazingly strong; strong, 
since they can countervail the fact that all of us, besides 
the realities which we mirror in our soul, are dealing 
with realities far more direct and cogent. It is our own 
life, trifling as it may seem, but imperious by b^ing 
ours, which must for ever check, deflect and alter whUt- 
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•ever of the life of others attempts to mingle with it. 
Our own life. Yes, even when, compared with what 
we understand and imagine, we seem to have none. 
Opposite to the life of Coxddia, Othello, Werther, in 
their vivid, definite fragmentariness (and we may write 
the names of our dearest friends in lieu of these heroes 
and heroines), there is our own life, so conunonplace 
that we scarcely notice it, but such a solid, inextricable, 
living web of little habits, feelings, interests, sensa^ 
tions, references, hopes and feats, which, taken singly, 
are trumpery, invisible; but which just happen to be 
continuous, organized, to he oursdves. To each of us 
there has come, at least once, the sense of impotence 
and isolation because we could not enter into the depths 
of joy or sorrow of our best bdoved; we know the 
humiliation at the petty iirelevancieB which recall our 
faltering sympathy from out of the twilight of anxiety, 
the gloom of utter woe into which we have peered along 
the footsteps of that other soul: some worthless pleasure, 
or undignified habit, food, sleep, the appeal of a mere 
sensation, a hundred trifles we are ashamed to mention, 
make us turn our head, call us back after a minute, a 
second, of—oh, such partial absorption in that alien 
fedingl lake Persephone, but cofltrariwise, we have 
eaten of the magic pomegranate; only the fruit was grown 
in reality, its savour is our life, and even as she could 
not remain on earth, so we, indifferent mortals, cannot, 
until our own hour comes, tarry in realms of death. 
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It 19 thus wheifc roftUty is pitted against reality, and. 
when love aud diame help our edort. If we reflect that 
in the poeea, pby or novel, the strug^e in our conadous* 
ness ift between ouk lealilj^ familiar, direct, oonthneous, 
manifold, in a word oar«9(4 *Ad ono^er merely imagiiied^ 
and that by someone else, e^qntiseed in a few large 
strokes, or shown upon an actor’s rougied and whitened 
surface; when we reflect on these odds the wonder is 
not that we should endure such makei-beheve painful¬ 
ness, but rather that we ahoiild fed it at all. That we 
do ieel against the whole testimony of our personal 
life, proves that mised in tins UAreal pain there* must he 
elements of pleasure to bribe onr attention' r the acddsi- 
factiiQin of watching and undeistandiug, the tiokLe of 
curiosity, and even the ^uiious edf-oongratulatioii. of 
the mariner looking ab the stoisoi from sale shares. 
Highly inteUeetual natures, ejipecience such things in 
real life, and deme^ some satisfaction, I will not repeat 
cynioally with Ln Bochefoucauld^ from the miafoitunes 
of'&ieiids, but from their own pains and distresses; they 
swfler^ but they IduBsk; and thiakiDg, to a thinJDsa^ is a 
form of fight^f, of building, of tiiumphantly using 
one's miemy, and so far pleasant. So it is ia real kfe. 
How fea-more in tod* cose of mere written tidogs f false, 
or, if what we call true, remote in oiigiB, astifiBial in 
dbHim and suhataaoe like the mummies of a moseum; 
and than transmitted, of aU things, thieught the? mediuBs 
of WQtdft L And. here we return to words, and theii' 
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•peculiar nature and virtues. I have alluded to the 
episode of Francesca da Bimini. The oipumen^, the 
label thereof, we found to contain nothing that was not 
painful; though even into it there comes a fact of 
strange fascination: Love. That word we all love 
most, that bare verbal fact, Lous, is a good starting- 
point for oui analysis. In these few verses the mere 
word AfMrt recurs nine times, the episode irradiated 
with its eharm from various points of that storm- 
coloured gloom; and, of a sudden, it is repeated in three 
consecutive and symmetrical phrases : Amor ch*a 

cor gentil ratto s*apprende ”; “ Amor, ch’a nuU’amato 
amar perdona *’; “ Amor condusse noi ad una morte **; 
forming a sort of triple fountain of m 3 rstic light, in which 
float wondrous suggestions of beauty and bliss: the 
*'gentle heart”"-“the lovely person”—'"the pleasure of 
loving”—and those tragic facts, all solemnly enounced, 
to wit: that love forces the beloved to love; and that, 
loving in such wise, there is no parting possible even in 
hell. There is something in this episode besides murder, 
sin and eternal punishment; and of difEeient quality 1 
The veritable subject is, therefore, found to be oddly 
altered from the argument at the Ijpad of the canto. 
Moreover, this, which turns out to be a kind of hymn to 
Love, is presented in a series of pictures which, to say 
the least, have nothing very painful. I take them at 
random. The allusion to the place of Francesca’s birth, 
with the gravity of the sea, the sweetness of the great 
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river and its followers seeking peace therein; the* 
pathetic and solemn reference to the “ King of the 
Universe/’ and to the prayers for Dante’s peace (peace 
again I) with which the lovers, “ if He were their friend ” 
(note this suggestion again) would reward the poet’s 
compassion. Then the vague crowds of antique knights 
and queens, their very names symbols of valour and 
beauty, out of which the two lovers of Bimini come 
forth; crowds glorious like those of Tintoretto’s Paradise: 
with, clear in front, Paris and Tristram, Cleopatra, 
Helen, even the ** great Achilles who fought at last for 
love.” What a triumphal galaxy I And then the 
world of romances corresponding to this, into which, 
with the story oi that first kiss, those lovers disappear, 
the book of Launcelot and Guinevere. Then notice the 
attitude of Dante imploring and listening to the tale; 
his Umng eryt ** 0, sufiering souls, speak unto us,” 
which, for very strength, carries throu^ that tempest; 
Dante in whom they recognize at once a creature 
” gracious and benign ”; who listens with reverent, 
bowed head, faints from sheer sympathy; and, more 
significant than all, makes to Virgil that most mar¬ 
vellous answer: ” Alack, how many sweet thoughts, 
and how much lon^^ was needed to bring these to 
this grievous pass ” ; an answer gathering up, with the 
poet’s sweeping glance, all the love, joy and sadness 
the world has known. Another point, but important: 
this Dante, whose passionate fellow-feeling sighs at Jbhe 
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•thrill of Francesca's naixative, is always, for our fancy, 
the Po6^, and his companion also; so that through 
this thunder-purple whirlwind of hell the two are 
visible with the solemn serenity of their laurel crowns. 
One might instance much more without exhausting 
this canto: thus, it is significant that three times a 
dight of birds breaks through and renders breathable 
that atmosphere of hell: the cranes, with their associa¬ 
tion of happier climes; the starlings, suggestive of 
clear autumn frosts, and finally those doves, “called 
by desire, flying to their sweet nest on wide and steady 
wing ”; with whom, by the most direct symbol, we 
return, as usual, to the triumphant theme of Love. 

All the foregoing is, however, an analysis of actual 
subject-matter which, in the process of exposition, 
Dante has worked into the argument in hand. To 
follow the literary transmutation of the subject, one 
must take the statistics, so to speak, of the very words 
employed, showing the constant recurrence of sugges¬ 
tions of gentleness, sweetness, dignity and supreme 
value and longing. And only after some such analysis 
would it be possible to see why this account, as the 
argument crassly puts it, “ of the sinners through lust 
perpetually driven by most cruel wmds symbolical of 
their unbridled passions”—^has never been held, by 
lovers and poets, as a very serious warning against 
Love. Also, what concerns us philosophic creatures 
m^ closely, why all this painful business results, 
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baffling the critical eye, in giving an enormous dose of • 
pleasure which the pricks, the scars of trifling pain, only 
help to sink quicker and deeper into the Reader’s soul. 

VI 

But, you may object, all the painful things in litera¬ 
ture are not made by any means so—^well, so pleasant 
as this particular piece of penetrating pathos. Philoc* 
tetes and Ophelia, and even the death of Gretchen, do 
give pain, and no mistake about it. Of course. Pain 
of so real a kind that, for my part, 1 confess my frequent 
inability to face it. 1 can remember in my childhood 
the positive dread, bodily almost, with which I looked 
forward to the harrowing details of certain books my 
mother read out loud, trying even to miss hearing them 
by some ingenious stratagem; and the relief of the 
thought that the autobiographical form guaranteed the 
survival of at least the principal personage, a minimum 
of woe. And even now, if 1 must tell the truth, I am 
as likely as not to skip the story of Le Fevre and such' 
like; only the other day did I not catch myself putting 
off a slight sensation of inconvenience which accom¬ 
panied in my throat, the selling of Stevenson’s donkey, 
ModeHine, at the end of the Cayennes journey ? 

Now, if you ask me why we occasionally not only 
endure, but court, pain, real pain reaUyfek as stieA, there 
seems a reason for this apart from all survival of early 
brutality or all weak-nerved hankering after 8timulan|B; 
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apart even from a very Bingular and mysterious excep¬ 
tion, which I shaU advert to, respectfully, later on. This 
reason is simple enough and not without solemnity. 
Even in real life we sometimes court the full savour 
of pain from an obscure instinct bidding us temper our 
soul to the inevitable, cauterise evil by thorough 
realisation, master by our magnanimous forestalling 
the bufiets of fortune. Nay, more, because, feeling 
ourselves the living and thinking fragments of a whole, 
we need to watch and listen to all that whole’s 
mysterious ways; and have the irresistible impulse to 
mingle in the forces which are making, and which are 
destroying also, our little evanescent persons. 

VII 

This is the place for a parenthesis in our praise of 
literature, which has taken for granted (as our praise 
of institutions, laws and habits also does) that the thing 
is always of the veiy best; that there ezists no htera- 
tuie which is not noble, or at least no Readers who are 
not piling to have it noble. Now the multiplying power 
of print gives the direct lie to such a notion. In this 
one branch of human afiairs it is ea§y to be guided by 
that kindly Princess’s advice, and eat brioche—shilliug 
classics—when enough breadisnot baked from day today. 
And this being the case, the supply of other literature 
must answer to a demand, a real need, for int^ectual food 
which, even if harmless, is not very spiritually nourishing. 
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The plain truth is that the bulk of mankind as at 
present existing, educated mankind quite as much as 
uneducated, has no use for the finer kind of literature. 
We have seen—we haye seen an 3 rthing in the fore¬ 
going pages—that literature, for its perfect existence, 
reqtiires the co-operation of the Reader with the 
Writer: the Reader must bring all his experience to 
the business, all his imagination and sympathy; he 
must enter deep into the Writer’s work, help to make it 
live, and thus receive a strengthened and purified life 
in exchange. Now, in our very imperfect civilization, 
most people, even among the well-endowed and energetic, 
are too fagged, and even among the idle are too busy, for 
any such process. They invest their energies in neces¬ 
sary or unnecessary work and virtue, and rarely 
have a penn’orth to spare. They are, in the most 
literal sense, the Poor in Spirit; I use these words 
respectfully and in view of certain items of blessedness 
and future glory attendant on that state. For are 
they not the reserve material of mankind’s to-morrow ? 
and even if they do not toil in mines and mills and 
offices, have they not fostered those virtues and those 
inventions which erery now and then were thrust upon 
them by the riotously living spirits of the past ? 

Such as they are—and they axe everybody, including, 
turn about, our precious superfine selvea—the Poor in 
Spirit require intellectual food in proportion almost 
to their inability to pay its proper price. It is because 
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«of their fatal tendency to bore themselveB, to stagnate, 
that they require to be amused, tickled, shaken up; 
because they do not naturally see or feel beyond their 
cramped and cabined personal or class experience that 
they need violent enlarging of their life’s horizon. But 
all this, owing to their poverty of spirit, in the cheapest, 
shoddiest and, alas! least efficacious manner. ^iVhat 
they are like, even the proudest of us superior creatures 
has some notion of when ill, worried, tired, or merely 
in a fit of such demoralization as all creatures may 
sufier from; ihen^ by something which is almost like 
a providential arrangement against a kind of sacrilege, 
we instinctively turn from every poem, play, novel, 
essay which we normally care for as we turn from our 
wholesome food and refuse our habitual exercise when 
we are sick. 

Of course, as the world progresses and less energy is 
spent in exhausting labour, unintelligent learning, useless 
duty and dull relaxation, the number of the Poor in 
Spirit, as of the poor in health, money or virtue, may 
gradually diminis h ; and inferior or even unwholesome 
literature, like bad eating and worse drinking, will 
tend to disappear. But meanwhile, there the need is: 
the need to increase the soul’s actlVity and improve 
its temperature with as little outlay of energy as 
possible, and therefore with the help of stimulants of 
various degrees of badness. Thus it is patent that 
thousands oi Latins will patiently labour through a. 
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masterpiece of Zola or d’Axmuxizio, allured by the 
obscenities mingled in humane observation or its 
stately far-fetched beauty. Whereas a hankeiing after 
brutal adventure and creepy detail enabled the majority 
of Anglo-Saxons to accept even Stevenson after his 
strange moral lapse in Dr, JekyU and Mr. Hyde. But 
without going to such unusual lengths, one can safely 
say that a good proportion of books and papers are 
read because they appeal to covetousness, to social 
vanity, to the delight in degrading others and similar 
not very amiable human peculiarities. Such appeals 
exist, let us remember, not merely in the writings 
which are forgotten to-morrow, but in those handed 
down for their merits, and, alas! also for their vices, 
from centuries back: it is not merely for their immortal 
beauty and wit that people still read the lUad, the 
InfemOt Rabelais or Swift. 

All this is rather disconcerting; and, as a natural 
consequence, we nobler minds are apt to biink it. 
Even apart from stimulation of man’s baser parts, we 
do not like to think that so much great literature finds 
Readers, and so much poor literature finds many more, 
for the sake of the plot interest, the details of kings 
and queens, the satisfaction given to oslf-love or tearful 
sentimentality even if nothing worse; nay, to the 
most universal of all human needs, the need ql company, 
of someone dse and someone else’s business, no matter 
Jlho and what. 
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» Very diaconcertiiig all liliis, no doubt, to our contempki* 

tioEis of the double-peaked Parnassus, with Apollo and 
the Muses on the top, fiddling and singing quite ine- 
spective of an audience. But there is nothing to be 
really distressed or in the least scornful about. No 
art, as I have already repeated to satiety, ever came 
into bdng or remained th^ for the sake of its mere 
artistic perfections; and beauty, harmony, nobility, are 
qualities which we cherish and seek for, but only in 
things and occupations answering to some more special 
need, bodily or spiritual: there would be no beautiful 
patterns unless there had first been stufb and vessels, 
no architecture or sculpture unless people had wanted 
idols to propitiate and temples to keep them in; no 
music unless people had shouted and danced about for 
various reasons or no reason at all. And there would 
have been no literature if talking and writing, besides 
being practically useful, had not met the thousand 
different wants, whims, nay vices, of the soul of man. 

What goes on, to our admiration, in those high valleya 
of PatnasBiis, where we imagine we live between ApoUo 
and his sisters, with dear rills of poetry and wisdom 
for evOT bubUinfl under the hocff of a well-bzokeii, well- 
groomed Pegasus—^what goes on hp there (which is 
what we are talking about in these pages) is an excep¬ 
tion, though, like all fortunate ones, an exceptiQii tending* 
to increase. Everywhere below there is and ever ha» 
bean an unoeBang, iacalcalable output of written mattsB^ 

• 7 
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I 

serving or not its purpose in random fasliioni and with 
the varying amount of waste and litter and nuisance 
incident to the satisfaction of all human wants; going, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of it, to 
swell the dust heaps and kitchen middens where anthro¬ 
pology seeks for the traces of extinct manners and 
customs. But as a result of all this toiling and moiling 
and messing and muddling, there has emerged occasion¬ 
ally a written thing so noble, so significant or lovely, 
that, handy or useless, futile or instructive, we recognize 
in it an inexplicable higher utility, a certain immortality, 
on account of which we put it among our treasures, 
and bequeath it to our heirs. 

VIII 

We are mistaken, therefore, in looking on literature 
as an art exactly like the others; and still more so in 
allowing the other arts to infiict pain or leave dissatis¬ 
faction, because pain is an inevitable result of human 
sympathy, and dissatisfaction a result of all pursuit of 
truth. For only the art of words can thus enlarge our 
moral and intellectual life, and only it, therefore, has a 
light to the price of such expansion of experience and 
understanding. 

Every art, until art falls into decay, is based upon 
some need quite independent of the pursuit of pleasure; 
although pleasure, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
stamps the need’s satisfaction as useful to the race and 
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individual. It is my intention to review the various 
spiritual needs, or, if you will, cravings, to which litera¬ 
ture ministers blindly and without inquiring after their 
goodness or badness. Before so doing I would point 
out, in connection with the end of my last chapter, that 
we often subject ourselves to pain at the Writer’s hands 
on the deliberate understanding that the pain •is but 
insufficiently redeemed by any pleasure, submitting to 
it for the health or the safety it may bring us. I have 
already confessed that, speaking for myself, a good 
deal of literature, whatever its other qualities, is so 
predominantly painful that I would rather not read it 
again, that 1 am tempted to skip, turn the page. But 
there is more than that. Reading, for instance, the 
second part of Werthery I am almost terrified by its 
picture of the downfall of a nature in which I find 
kinship to myself and some of my friends. Despite 
the mitigations of beautiful writing and charming 
episode, the mitigations of impersonality and distance 
belonging to all art; despite the amusement of noting 
the admirable fidelity to life, the skill employed, etc.; 
despite the pleasurableness of my own intellectual 
activity and consciously enlarged experience, the total 
effect is painful, and ought to he pamfid: I intend to be 
warned and chastened through that very pain. We 
have all of us a racial instinct—or, at least, a cultivated 
habit—of this kind of asceticism; we know that the 
spirit, more than the flesh, is weak, and recognize the 
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cruel bracings, the harsh disciplines, required to 
strengthen it. 

Symmetrically to this there has come to be in all 
decent creatures an instinctive turning away from other 
Ifindfl of literature because racial experience tells us 
their pleasantness is bad. What we call dirty or 
disgusting (often neither in the literal sense) literature 
is such mainly from the experience that it soils or saps 
our souls, and from the immediate foretaste of degrada> 
tion which that experience causes. A certain humour¬ 
ousness will, in some cases, allow endurance; the light¬ 
ness of mood and general topsyturviness of laughter 
doubtless preventing the thing in question from staining 
deep into our nature; the comic being, essentially, 
superficial and transient. Such lightness—^the light¬ 
ness of Aristophanes, Babelais, Voltaire—^means the 
possibility of shaking certain degradations o£E our 
mind’s surface; while the shame and ill-will aroused 
by similar subjects treated without laughter, safeguard 
those sanctuaries of memory and expectation on which 
depend so much of life’s bodily and mental health. 
Our spiritual organization is full of such safety valves 
and compensations, due to incalculably repeated sur¬ 
vival of useful variations. And this exjdains once 
more the difierences between literature and the other 
arts. Painting, for instance, possesses the direct 
suggestiveness of represented scenes and objects; 
music makes for our nerves in even more violent mr 
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' insidious manner. Whereas the written word must 
always, as I have so often insisted, fight its way against 
the thoughts and feelings already oconpying our 
consciousness; and cannot do it without employing 
forms created by leascndng and therefore calling reason 
into play; literature is, two-thirds, intellectual, and 
thereby loses half its dangers of over-stimnla^itg or 
blunting or perverting our sensibilities. Of course, 
however, literature is chaste (and under chastity we 
should surely include cleanness from cruelty quite as 
much as from lust) just in proportion as the Reader b 
literary. The child, the savage or the diseased person, 
goes straight for the gratification of hb one desire; his 
energies cannot be drafted ofi by reason, nor hb feelings 
be purified and disciplined by the hierarchic^ nay, 
hieratic, infiuence of form. The lewdest and most 
brutal literature b always the least excellent; and the 
Reader for whom the higher qualities of literature do 
not exbt will naturally magnify all traces of the lower. 
Hence, we should not lose patience even with prudbh- 
ness; and, on the whole, sin rather in making literature 
too much of a church than in letting it become a free 
space for processes best performed in private and for 
proceedings best not permitted at ail. 

The creature for whom literature really exists goes to 
it very much as to scbnce or to religion, from a desire, 
however unformujated, to learn what b, and also what 
ought, or ought not, to be. And the powers common 
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to all ait, the powers of soothing, vitalizing and har¬ 
monizing, enable us to endure and court such enlighten¬ 
ment and edification. 

But besides these definite and utilitarian aims of 
literature, or rather below them, and in confused and 
less obvious regions of the soul, the written word 
ministers to a number of instincts and cravings, mostly 
unknown to other arts, and further differentiates 
literature from all and any of them. It is of these 
underlying reasons for writing and reading that I next 
wish to treat. 


IX 

That literature, so far from being a mere fine art, 
is in reality the fare which caters for the least artistic 
of human wants, is illustrated by one’s own preferences 
in early life. I do not mean the books which children 
care for, though the remark applies, of course, also to 
them. I am alluding to the extraordinary things which 
passed for poetry before the age when one begins to 
care for . . . well, for what one calls poetry in later 
years. Thus, I can remember wild pleasure at the 
aphoristic and witty sayings scattered throu^out the 
works of Pope and Young. “ And wretches hang that 
jurymen may dine,” seemed positively sublime; and 
how could my elders be insensible to the poetic quality 
of ** for she’s before her Maker and Mankind ” ? A 
perversely prosaic child ? Perhaps I was. But I have 
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heard grave and reverend signiors speak as if the ** great¬ 
ness ” of Shakespeare lay in his ** philosophy/* that is 
to say, certain statements as obvious, as partial (and 
as flatly contradicted by similar statements) as those 
of the Book of Proverbs, or rather of a book of 
proverbs. 

But apart from the knowledge of human nature ex¬ 
tracted from poetry, my childish mind was also sensitive 
to the mere charms of expression. ** The inverted 
silk,” meaning a drawn-o£E stocking, has remained in 
my memory as one of the chief beauties of Thomson’s 
Seasons and of the British Classics. And from the 
fact that he wrote it, and was printed and read for hia 
pains, I presume that a good many persons of maturer 
years but less recent date must have had exactly the 
same taste as mine was as a child. The thing—I 
mean “ the inverted silk ” and my liking for it—becomes 
less astounding when we note the part played in the 
greatest classic poetry by the veiling of ordinary 
concerns under learned allusion and inappropriate 
expression. Our ancestors must have taken pleasure 
not merely in showing ofi, however iirelevantiy, their 
various kinds of learning, but, what is to the credit of 
their good heart, in witnessing such display on the part 
of others. Such flowers of rhetoric gave the satisfac¬ 
tion of riddles, whether answered or **given up”; 
and of the various pedantic games on bits of paper 
(2*Who said Divide and Govern?” “What cost us 
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our Golonies ? ”) or the sad Bible games of certain 
nurseries. Our ancestosB revelled, no doubt, in all that 
talk of Nambers, Essences, Planets, Gods, Hebrew 
Hings, that emptying out of obsolete en^dopaedias 
which constitutes half the obscurity of Dante, madden¬ 
ing some of us to fury. They were children, those 
scdemn mediseval worthies. And we can all remember 
OUT own lively childish satisfaction in saying to others, 
nay, in being said to: **Do you know who Gyrus 
was ? How puppies are bom ? What's French for 
shoe string i ” Nay, if my own experience can be 
trusted, some children will play with dictionaries and 
encyclopaediae as a kind of finer riddle guessing. 

Ail such “ {Measure in power,” as Nietzsche and Dr. 
Adler would say, attached to the acquisition and display 
of irrelevant learning, is probably a feature of the grow¬ 
ing mind, in the race as in the individual; perhaps, 
moreover, of the mind which has ceased to grow, or 
never grown at all! To us there is something funny 
in people having extracted pleasure from “ the learned 
and ingenious devices” in which past ages hid and 
sought platitude and bathos. Yet it is perhaps to the 
taste for such ingmuity that we owe perspective, 
counterpoint, theology, meti^ysios; that we owe 
more recently the metrical and linguistic compikatioiis 
of Parnassians and Symbolists. Anyhow, this is one 
instinct which literature has i^pealed to. 

We can now proceed to more general conaideratioi^. 
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Ezorbitaiitly on the Writer’s part, axui in ozi^ tesa 
degree on the port of the Reader, the need for fiteratore 
is explained by one of the primary impnlaes of &e 
human being : the impulse to reTire imptesrions when 
they are importanty to reunite or failing that, to talk 
abont aU places, persona and things which hare a 
power over our feeUngs. Oddly enough the theerizers 
on Art, and on the Play Instinct supposed to iradetlie 
art, have done scant justice to> this inqMdse; yet 
instances of it crowd at every step, and the utility of 
it to the individual and to the raee is manifest. Thus 
it is evident that the pleasure in make-b^eve at the 
core of all chdldsh games is the pleasure m the thought 
ci the horse, the lion, the wild Indian, and with smaH 
girls, of the baby, the wardrobe and the kitchen; tiiese 
items can put the child into a pleasant frame of mind, 
an agreeable excitemenit; and the ehdd, by that process 
of make-beheve, sets about reviving that pleasure. 
The instiiict contmues throughout life. We all quote 
the classic lover who cuts his beloved’s name in the bark 
of trees and rings it to the echoes; he internees in so 
doing his lecoUeetioii, and procures a fe^ng of zeal 
presence. Indeed, the ^oatii^ ores the lair one’s 
portrait has much less of nsthetie eontemplatioir than 
of such stimulation to feeling: a lock of hatr^ a wMered 
flower, will do as wefl and better (and the ze&cs of all 
kinds of piety have the same ftinetion); nay, the 
^peetant mother is knittiqg at tho lay so^ less 
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because the bab 7 will want it soon than because she 
wishes, already, to forestall the emotion of the little 
one’s being there. For when all is said and done, what 
the poor human being requires is not things, but the 
effect of things upon himself; not food, but to be 
satisffed and nourished. And such beneficent emotions 
not only still the soul’s hunger and thirst, but remake 
the soul’s tissues. A shallow utilitarian explanation 
of the world has overlooked these fundamental facts, 
limiting usefulness to such objects and actions as 
directly further man’s material life, and leaving out of 
account those which increase the life of the instincts 
and the emotions. And, in view of this, it is a useful 
provision that a sight, a feeling, may last, or serve 
twice over; as useful, at least, as the precautions to 
secure the germinating of a seed or the supply of a 
commodity. Indeed, it is not merely of sentimental 
conditions that we thus seek the reviviscence through 
speech or symbol. And by this hangs the unflagging 
boiingness of specialists of all kinds: like Uncle Toby, 
they can give themselves all the emotions of a campaign 
(and without risk of another musket wound) over these 
few yards of entrenched lawn and their jackboot 
cannons; nay, without any apparatus, and by the 
help only of a stick drawing in the sand, and a lot of 
long words, as we all know to our cost and to their 
satisfaction. Even I, though proud of my intellect, 
can "talk weather*’ quite happily with any polite 
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pezson at an afternoon call. **The peasants foretell 
heavy snow this winter *'—for I see the blue lowering 
clouds and rolls of mist like wadding, and the mountains 
pale or glittering under next day’s sun; nay, the heavy 
berried ivy, and hedges full of hips and haws. 

Hence it comes that we are, all of us, more or less 
playactors, or, at all events, playing children, imitating 
those we love and admire the better to taste our secret 
emotions; or talking about the places and persons^ 
we care about in order to renew our enjoyment: they 
are so important, our neighbours and posterity really 
have a right to hear all about them ! And of this sort 
is the impulse of Dante, solemn in the conviction that 
he must write of Beatrice “ such things as have been 
said of no other lady.” 

But the miracle of literature is this: that the love 
for that one woman, Beatrice, ceases to be the private 
concern of that one man Dante; and becomes, for each 
of the readers of the YUa Nuovat his own love;—^the 
love he feels, has felt, will feel; or which is destined, 
peradventure, to lie dormant and stir once only in his 
life, at that touch of the poet. 

X 

Literature is the universal confidant, the spiritual 
director of mankind. It revives, relieves and purifies 
the Reader’s feelings by telling him of similar but 
nobler ones. It makes the Reader give, and thereby 
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poBBOBs, liiB oim S9cd tbiougb the ifluBKni of hoving for 
a moment poBsesBed that of the Writer. 

I repeat: 'through the illusion. For we must guard 
agamst beingmisled by the private life of Writers having 
become the torpus vUe of gossiping amdysiB; a mere 
aceid^t due to the preservation of famouB people’s 
letters and to the autobiographical matter contained, 
lifee every other sort of observed item, in their worhs. 
Bang misled, 1 mean, into thinking that the Writer 
is revealing, giving away, cheapening, bis innermost 
feelings. He may, indeed, feel pmgnantly tfrat he is 
thus exposing his own self, and take pleasure or pain or 
a bitter-sweet nuxture, in making himself a motley to 
the view. But, taking the act of literary communication 
for what it really is, it becomes clear that the Writer 
is exposing, evoking, only the Reader’s own experi¬ 
ence ; though widened, generalized by the universal 
experience Bti»ed up in the very language he makes 
use oL The Reader, meanwhile, persuaded, no doubt, 
that what he feels is the Writer’s experience, is in 
realhy leriing his own: his own experience, but sub 
specie humaniUUiSy so to speak. This is inevitable in 
the artistic phenomenon, since all artistic form is three- 
quarters of it an heirloom, handled by mankind and 
fashioned by its repeated handlings. There is no real 
anveiing of Dante in the Vka Nuoca, nor -of Ooethe in 
Wcriher ; but nn unveiling of the Reader to hhnseK 
under the pressuze of a greater personality than hi|> 
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own, and by tbe spell o£ prooesses wbicb geneialioiis 
have elaborated* And under the name of Beatiioer or 
Charlotte he faUe into contemplation of hie own mistnee, 
or of the mistress of his dreams. If it were dsfierent it 
would be a case of What’s Hecuba to me ^ 

XI 

The real revelation of the Writer (as of the artist) 
comes in a for nibtler way than by such autolmgEaphy; 
and comes despite all effort to elude it; indeed, such 
effort and its methods are merely one of the means of 
revelation. For what the Writer does comnnmicate is 
his temperament, his organic personality, with its pre* 
ferences and aversions, its pace and rhythm and im¬ 
pact and balance, its swiftness or languor, aloofness or 
clinging or brooding attitude ; and this be does equally 
whether he be rehearsing voraciously his own concerns 
or inventing someone else’s. For the revelation is not 
so much in the facts, as in the choice and arrangement 
thereof; and in the manner, words, mode of seemg, 
explaining, condensing, eliding, expanding*; weighing 
down here and springing off there, in £set in the con¬ 
ception ot the subject, m the style. And by this pro¬ 
jecting of himself in style and coneeption Wxit» 
subdues his Reader into living for the moment, his 
own, the Reader’s, experiences in modes of life which 
are the Writer’s. Modes of lile not as a petson, 
% man with an address and a biography, but as a 
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Writer; that is to say, an individual spontaneous 
organism, itself subjected to those modalities of art 
which have been fashioned by the needs of all fore¬ 
going mankind. 

Once we have grasped these facts and their depend¬ 
ence on the great process of give and take of all per¬ 
ception and interpretation, and so far grasped likewise 
the part played in works of genius by the universal 
and the eternal—once these things understood, there 
comes to be something contemptible and excusable, 
futile and harmless, in all such controversies as have 
raged round, let us say, EUe et Lui, or the Carlyle 
Letters. We have been talking not merely about 
things we do not know, but about things which scarcely 
exist, save in the knowing, in the minds of the talkers. 
How much more so when, instead of attempting to 
interpret horn fide documents and records, we try to 
reconstruct fact out of real works of art, like Shake- 
speare’s Sonn ^! We may guess at incidents under¬ 
lying them, we can gossip about what may have hap¬ 
pened. But the emotional drama is of our own making, 
and constructed out of our own experience. More 
than in any other art there is illusion in all literature, 
nay, rather ddtuion, the delusion of mistaking what the 
Writer has evoked in us for that which the Writer has 
^elt, seen, been, himself. To the highest extent we 
xeceive from the Writer in proportion to what we can 
l^ve. 
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XII 

But literature is beneficent not merely by the per¬ 
sonality it stiro within us. It helps us even more by 
being, sometimes, impersonal. 

Every religion, of course, has ministered to this 
occasional need for shufiling ofE our ego, and,* like 
Dante’s Piccarda, seeking peace in a will transcend¬ 
ing our own. And here 1 would remark that literature 
seems destined to replace many of religion’s functions ; 
and has even now already become, what religion was in 
its palmy days (when man’s activities were but little 
specialized), the universal caterer for all such needs as 
are neither directly practical nor purely intellectual; 
needs ambiguous and shamefaced, as well as clear-eyed 
and majestic. Nor is the parallel made less precise 
when we remember, what sentimental unbelievers tend 
nowadays to forget, that the religion of the past had not 
merely its true saints, but its Aichigalli, Corybantian 
cymbal-dashers, Flagellants or merely practically 
minded pietists, retiring, like the excellent Jung 
Stilling, to pray for funds towards housekeeping and 
conviviality. ... ^ 

Be this as it may, the healing virtues of impersonal 
contemplation are, fortunately, to be met on many 
sides. For some of us of the laity they issue from white¬ 
washed laboratories with their furnaces and odd-shaped 
glassware, as Besnard has expressed it in his wonderful 
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decorative panels, where arise visions of worlds and 
times empty of mankind’s fretting and fuming; also in 
the tower whence stonns are made to write themselves 
down in purple and quieer zigzags, and the flight is 
watched of migratory birds, themselves carrying our 
purified thoughts into distant climes of serenity. The 
CbmA CofUempkUion ; Milton was right to seek him in 
high places. 

To other sorts of mizub, or at other moments, the 
same impersonal passion may be given by archeology; 
and 1 have heard of a man, sorely tried in all human 
matters, digging up peace, so to speidc, with buried 
citieB; superposed layers ^ rubbish, say, of the seven 
tnnies burnt towers of Sium. Nay, the extraordinary 
power whidi ^me has ever had over wounded or 
tragically restless natures is but a case in point. An 
hour’s rumble mmang the great arches and the little 
belfrioB, pl»ckmg the tufts of fennel, or socapiiig, with 
idle flngoiB, that odd, like feiable earth which looks 
hke burst-down cities and human ashes; an hour of 
coatempbtiQii in that mild, yellow, Boman sunshine; 
and the soul, so hmg galled by personal fears and 
sorrows, arises, feels itself new and whole. And, its 
eyes wushei clean, like Dante’s with the dew at Pur¬ 
gatory,it goes its way in peace; or ascends, in humihty 
and gteatnesi, to the seats ad<dtxtentmdmmm, there to 
paTil ffl p a dft in the inevitable and univeiuaL 
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Xlll 

In dealing with the question of inferior Hteiature 1 
have spoken of the usefulness of certain of its lowest 
forms as a mere excitant, or the least harmful among 
mere excitants, to minds fagged or numbed by the 
monotony and narrowness of life. 

Except as such, a less olEensive substitute for drink, 
betting, hull-fighting or nautch-dancing. Western as 
weH as Eastern, I find it difficult to understand that 
excessive or painful emotion should ever be a desirable 
result of any kind of art. But experience has taught 
me to be more diffident before the myateries <d the 
human eoul, its varioos sorts and varying needs. And 
altliotigh my temperameiii and ray whole philosophy 
(such as it is) bid me look with suspicion and aversion 
on the kind of art which Nietzsche named, for all times, 
Dianysiac, I recognize that its fumes and agonies may 
be leqaifed for a small number who are the very 
opposite of that multitude I have dealt with as the Poor 
in Spirit. As ihe world, in its deep imperfection, goes, 
there seems room lor certain exceptions, dangerous but 
salutaiy; creatures, perhaps, less ^und than we, but 
gifted with powers transcending ouis, with intensity 
of energy and passion out of keeping with life’s even 
tenor, bat leqniBite to correct life’s everyday povettrty; 
the rayatsriooB biotheriiood, known to us by our in- 

stjnctive awe, ef vokmtary and destined marbfm, how- 
8 
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ever uncanonized, nay, however untried. For such* 
creatures as these, shadowed for us in the sublime first 
page of De Quincey’s Xevana, creatures so made for 
sufiering that they accept it (for the world’s good) as their 
element, thirst can be slaked only if hyssop, not honey, 
tip the rod held to their lips. For these tense and 
sombre souls, acquainted from childhood with bitter¬ 
ness and agony, the intolerable masterpieces from which 
some of us shrink, (Edipus, Lear, Wagner’s death of 
Iseult, are not a more which almost breaks the spirit, 
but a less : the very stuff of their life, made solemn and 
gentle by kinship with the happier, less tragic soul of 
others. I cannot assert these things as certain, but 
only suspect them; and I pass alongside of that 
Dionysiac art, in lack of understanding, but in awe and 
humility. 


XIV 

In the foregoing pages 1 have often spoken as if 
literature were an art just like the others; but this, 
as 1 have hinted, is the reverse of my opinion. For 
while art encloses us completely in a world of its own, 
literature is in great measure an intensification, but also 
a prolongation, of real life. Our spirit has high needs 
besides the need for beauty and dignity: desire for 
sympathy, for self-expressiOn, craving for intelligibility 
and permanence; and these other requirements, like 
our meaner instincts, seek satisfaction in literatum 
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But above all else Experience—^the completion of what 
life teaches us by snatches—^is what we seek for in the 
written word. Life puzzles, frightens us, yet we want 
more of it. Life is for ever propounding problems, 
showing us samples and diagrams which are snatched 
from our sight, efEaced or.inextricably overlaid, just as 
we seem to seize them. Have we ever the map*of a 
square foot of existence, the sufficient formula of any 
character,' even our own, nay, least of our own ? Do we 
ever understand the real why of any action, or rather 
its real hmo ? Yet it seems urgent to know, and we 
hunger and thirst after such knowledge. We are 
intdlectual creatures as well as practical and Aesthetic 
ones; and we want life’s intellectual essences, we ask 
its meaning. Hence the great Writer is always the man 
of experience, the thinker, the philosopher. Having 
seen more, he should be able to tell us. . . . But he 
must have really seen more; not perhaps as actual 
objective fact, but as inner feeling and interpretation; 
and if we suspect that what he tells us is second-hand 
or for the nonce, adieu to his prestige! This is why 
we are so disturbed by everything savouring of rhetoric 
or formula: the pedant, the bookworm, the superfine 
attitudinizer, the most talented phrase-and-image 
monger is cheating us when we ask for the knowledge, 
felt or thought, of life. 

This is a large order; but by no means all. There is, 
besides, the fact that human beings thirst for the human 
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being; while in. reality that human being appears but * 
fitfully in our neighbours and in ouiselyes. We follow 
the glance cf certain eyes, the smile or the bitter twist 
of a mouth; we foUow a gesture, an outline. But the 
human being, most often, is not revealed to ns pursuing 
it; indeed, we may lose all sight of it, masked, absorbed 
into conventionality. There are few things we want so 
much (and this methinks is, perhaps, why there is a 
certain compensation about all suffering) and get so 
little, as human contact; by which 1 mean the realizing 
of other people’s feelings. Even with our nearest and 
dearest we rarely have it; indeed, least, perhaps, with 
them; so that the passing stranger is sometimes^ for 
his brief second, closer to us, sinking deeper in. This 
passing stranger with the eyes promising the secrets after 
which we strain, and with the hands whose clasp our 
nerves have been longing for; this satisfying stranger 
can be given us by the spell of the Writer. Literature 
can evoke for us creatures entirely human, intelligible, 
whom we can love, clasp, perhaps also fight with, our 
fill i Creatures existing merely as human forces, as 
brothers^ lovers, children, enemies, with none of reality's 
wrappings and trimmingsfrom Helen, mere power of 
beauty, to lago, mere power of baseness. The 
numerable hosts, more potent than the heavenly ones, 
created by poet and novelist are, in gEeai measure, 
the oonsoleis of our mevitable secret lonelmeBS : tiiey 
ere those taudiom, by the deed of fancy, we can give our- 
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• selves utterly, as we give only to that which we have 
chosen and, may be, to that we have created. Among 
these, leas dear, but how much more potent for his 
illusive reality, is the Writer himself! Every Writer 
is, to our fancy, an essential man, because he shows us 
only his essence, keeping the casual and deciduous 
for actual life. Hence, we expect in the Writer a mdn of 
deeper life, higher power, than ourselves or our neigh¬ 
bours. And in the very great Writer, the typical poet, 
we really find him. Not as he aits at meat, or goes to his 
office, or converses (even with his Boswell or Eeker- 
mann), but -os ke writes. Nay, in the very greatest, we 
expect, we get, and we make, this typical man (such as 
Emerson taught of) ev«i in the ordinary concerns of 
life. Hence the commanding quality of figures like 
Goethe, or Johnson, or Shelley; the fascination of 
Stevenson. 

The very great Writer must be, potentially at least, 
a great personality, else how can he know more than we, 
feel more than we, see more than we ? He cannot, 
like the artist, be a specialized genius tacked on to a 
mediocrity. And for yet another reason. Perhaps the 
most sBsthetic demand we make of literature (though 
at first sight it may not seem so) is for a definite 
philosophy of life; since philosophy of life meaus the 
essentials of esthetic contemplation: a standpdnt, a 
unified vision, a definite mood or temperameot. And 
that all the greatest poets, those whom we put in 
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the first line, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Browning,' 
are all philosophers of life. 

It is the ignorance of this which makes the foolish 
failures of art for art's sake, the jejuneness of all the 
Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Heredia kind of poetry; 
of men even like Baudelaire and Swinburne, the weari¬ 
some hollowness of magnificent artists in words like 
d’Annunzio or Barres. However well they speak, 
there seems no call for their speaking. Let them paint 
pictures in words, build temples and grottoes, score 
symphonies of metaphors and allusions. But what can 
they tell of other life or do with their own ? They are 
of the stuff no reasonable creature cares to know about; 
certainly not of the stuff that dreams are made of. 
We are apt to judge them with undue harshness, 
because they disappoint a need of ours: poseurs, 
hypocrites, histrimes. For at the bottom of much of 
our desire for great poetry is our desire for the greater 
life, the deeper temperament, the more powerful mind, 
for the great man. 


XV 

A question arises at this point, frivolous and indis¬ 
creet, as it is usually put; but taken seriously, important 
and most instructive in many ways. Must the great 
Writer be a great Man ? 

The greatest Writer quite inevitably, and in the most 
everyday acceptance of the term. The less great, |n 
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> no Bucli senfie of human gieatnesB; but merely, I 
would add, because his fragmentary and special 
superiority, his literary genius, has, to a greater or 
lesser extent, benefited by the greatness of character 
which his betters. Readers as well as Writers, have 
worked into the art of words. 

For words, such as they come to hand, are stepped 
in association; syntax is but the cast left by long 
repeated acts of thought; all eloquence has originally 
welled up under high pressure of feeling. And the same 
quality of intellectual and moral greatness which 
transports the Reader into a world finer than his usual 
one, will make the literary artist, the creature specially 
sensitive to such verbal suggestion, think and feel, as 
long as he writes, in a way quite foreign to his in¬ 
dividual habits; because, to whatsoever extent, he is 
doing BO in words imposed on him by others. Of 
course, however, the smaller Writers (and among them 
many whom we call classics) are liable to lapses from 
this high state of being. 1 believe, if we watched (and 
even without watching I), we should always find them 
out* They hesitate and swerve, or exceed, exaggerate; 
however elaborate their skill, they are unequal, and, 
although most often piquing themselves on taste, on 
judgment, they ofiend against it.' For nothing can 
replace the unflagging directness, the unhesitating 
intention of greatness; that energy which, hastening 
‘ See my farther obapter on De Qaincey and Landor. 
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Steadily along, gives all thinga their just weight, fills 
out or neglects obedient to a central necessity* con¬ 
centrates everjrthing Irom sheer unity of purpose* and 
sweeps all irrelevant matter away in the inesistibleDess 
of habitual and organized power. 

And by a well-known psychological law* suck superior 
vitality is necessarily self-forgetful, in a way altruistic ; 
the great Writer never dreams of making a point, doing 
a fine thing, showing off to advantage; his outgoing 
energy flows into the matter in hand, however trifling; 
he is impressed, moved (little guessing by his own genius) 
as it seems by the necessities of the case. In humble 
terms, he has the faculty of unceasing, complete interest, 
which means gift of oneself, superabundance of life; 
and there is in his proceedings the concentration on the 
desired object which gives an air of being rapt, and is 
indeed a kind of higher automatism. 

Judicious and faithful artists of art for a/rt's sake, 
disdainers of stH^ecUvity and of s^-ea^ibiiwn, clasaios 
and Parnassians of all times and countries, kss the 
suspicion never crossed your ingenious brains that you 
are able to give your graceful or ostentstioas perfonn- 
ances, to pUy about seriously and to no purpose, simply 
because otiier men have thought, have fdt, have lived, 
with inevitable, self-unconscious entireness 9 

Here I must gather up a dropped thread of this 
intiioate subject; and eicplain exactly what 1 maan, 
speaking of literary gemus^ by the words g^^uncemseioua 
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• and enlire; and, if I can, also by that expression living, 
when applied to a Writer. For quite a number of 
great Wnters, €,g, Henry James, as compared with 
other persons, seem scarcely to live at all, the storms 
in their existence, when no longer magnified by our 
admiration, being often of teacup proportion. Let 
alone that writing means a special activity, and very 
often a steady drudgery, that is to say, a derivative, 
in the French medical sense, from living as most men 
mean life. 1 am not, therefore, prying into the private 
concerns of Writers, which do not differ, except by being 
often less interesting, from those of other folk. The 
actual biography of human beings is determined by 
their character, but also, quite two-thirds of it, by 
circumstances; the manifestation of certain tendencies 
may never attain a visible importance; only looks 
and gestures, tones of voice, judgments and piefeiences 
revealing to the shrewd observer (or the recording 
angel) what the creature really was. In this the Writer 
is but as bis fellow-men, and his potentialities are no 
more adequately used up than theirs. But between 
them and him there is a fundamental difference: that 
he has a possibility of manifesting his real personality 
where others have not. For the xhan who deals with 
words deals really with ideas, and his whole existmce, 
as likely as not, is a perpetual reacting on what he tees, 
hears, reads of, nay, imagines. In his unnoticed way, 
perhaps in his solitary and detached existence, the 
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Writer is, like that personage of Browning’s, more in» 
the turmoil of life than his more seemingly active con¬ 
temporaries. For of these, the practical man is oddly 
shut between the blinkers of his practice (note it in 
soldiers, politicians, men of business) and the creature 
of passion, be he sinner or saint, goes headlong towards 
the only satisfactions which exist for his nature* 
stumbling across, upsetting or trampling upon, every¬ 
thing alien to that dominant impulse. But the Writer 
is, by the nature of things, the contemplative man; 
and if the facts of life do not of necessity play havoc 
with his fortune, break his heart, or wear out his nerves, 
they abut upon his feeling, his thought, with no excep¬ 
tions or impediments. This John-a-Dreams, often 
taxed with indifference or incapacity for action, is in 
reality for ever being subjected to impressions of pain 
or joy; his preferences and repulsions are called on, 
by what he witnesses, quite without ceasing; he is 
loving or hating persons and acts he may have only 
faintly guessed at; he is judging ten thousand things 
which practically do not concern him, weighing, turning 
over, going through all forms of suspense, doubt and 
resisted conviction; acting out stories back into the 
past, forwards intd the future; he is in the whirlpool 
of life, and it is in him. This John-a-Dreams, whose 
name is Dante, Shakespeare, Gk>ethe or Browning, 
may, indeed, not be living very noticeably in the modes 
of his particular station, situation or business. But 
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*he is living in those of fifty creatures in whom some 
'"day the world (reading of Francesca, Hamlet, Faust 
and those Jlfen and Yfomen) will recognize a life deeper, 
more concentrated, more essential than its own. 

Such is my meaning when I repeat that the very 
great Writer must of necessity be a great man; a full- 
blooded type of some great class of men; and as %uch 
endowed with sensitiveness, passion, activities, and 
experienceiax surpassing that of other men. 

And experience. 1 italicize these words and repeat 
them, because, superficially considered, this is what 
may oftenest seem lacking in one absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion, study and intellectual production. But experience 
is, remember, an inner phenomenon; and the mere 
accidental finding yourself in given circumstances does 
not necessarily give it. A man may have been in a 
battle or a shipwreck, and possess no real experience 
on the subject; even commoner things, being in love, 
losing nearest and dearest, health or fortune, seem, 
judging by results, by no means always to constitute 
experience thereof. And one of the disappointments 
of life is perceiving how extraordinarily little eicperience 
has been accumulated, very often, by those who have 
lived longest and most; Vanvenargues’ saying, ** on 
tire pea dee vieUUurde,** being true of nothing so much 
as of experience. Whereas the Writer, if we chance 
to know him intimately, often surprises by the singular 
slightness of the facts which have given him abundant 
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knowledge on certain points: a remark dropped, a word^ 
in a letter, a look scmietimes, will be all he can point ^ 
to as human document, and yet how wide, how deep 
he has reached into our hidden experience 1 A grotesque 
proof of this is that Writers are sometimes taxed with 
indiscretion, almost libel, for having described real 
events which, at the time of writing, had not yet 
happened; imagination in this case going straighter 
and quicker than facts. It may also be that a Writer, 
in some purely invented story, forestalled feelings 
which real circumstances awaken only later in him: 
his real self was there, truly; and the imagined risk, 
loss or alternative, the imagined contact with a given 
other personality, will, by the logic of organic creation, 
have brought to his pen’s tip the words he is one day 
destined to hear or speak. And it would be instructive 
(if such inquiries were not conducted mostly on the 
mere surface, all vanity and preconceived ideas, of 
authors) to inquire whether every great author has not, 
once at least in his existence, been astonished at meeting 
some real creature he had portrayed before knowing; 
has not thrilled at the glance of eyes, the contact of 
nerves, which, in that seeming absence of real experience, 
he had felt and desmbed long ago. 

And here I would remark upon a misconeeption of 
literary talent. People, intelligent people, friends of 
mine, who should know better, have a way of talking 
as if the greater suggeativeness of a bo(dc or poem wqte 
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•due to flniperior literaiy endowment. “ So and so, with 
his literofy talent, of comae, made the most of the 
sabject.” Not at all. So-and-ao, my dear people, 
made most of the subject because he was more deeply, 
variously, richly intereeted than others; because, at 
the moment of writing, and probably at some half¬ 
unconscious, wholly forgotten, previous moments, 
that particular subject made a greater stir in a mind 
already filled with more items from more frequent past 
stirrings. To be more interested in the world, un¬ 
selfishly, platonically, passionately; to understand more 
and more quickly; to feel things into their furthest 
ramifications, this is, indeed, the oharacteristio of the 
great Writer, but ’tis his human superiority, not, believe 
me, his literaiy talent. That, owing to the concordances 
of function which exist throughout life, will, very likely, 
be superadded: having an immense deid more to say, 
the special gift of speech will, nine times out of ten, 
have been evolved alongside of the gift of thought or 
feeling. But in the tenth case it may not: some of 
the greatest Writers, Browning, for instance, make one 
suspect an originally poor vocabulary, a defective sense 
of phrase, ovocome by sheer necessity of saying, but 
of which traces remain here and thefe (like riia seams in 
ill-compacted voioes) in far-fetched, cumbersome or 
inappropriate expressions. But the man was Bill of 
things to say, of modes of feeling, leaps and rushea and 
qmet retaniingB on himself, movements backwards. 
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forwards, upwards, downwards, weaving inextiicablj^ 
but intelligibly between those items; and, as they 
filled out every dimension of his own soul, enabling 
him to take the soul also of his Reader, and enclose 
it, worked upon, working, in the four-square edifice, in 
the eight-part counterpoint, of, say, Abt Vogler or 
Oahippi. 

Literary talent; A thing most difficult of definition, 
because the order of the universe, finding it vain in 
itself, has on the whole not given it a chance when 
separated from the human worth of the Writer. Yet 
we occasionally get a glimpse of it; either when the 
mere poverty of thought and feeling, the vacuity of 
the man, as in Gautier, d’Annunzio and, I grieve to say, 
Swinburne and Landor, show it through rents and 
threadbareness; or, again, when other Writers, quite 
decently constituted human beings, like the brothers 
de Gh>ncourt, fall to practising literary vocalizations, 
swells and shakes in public, desisting from singing a 
real tune out of sheer childlike solemnity of professional 
pride. Literary talent; a very wonderful, complex 
and scientifically interesting gift (like the vocal parts 
of a great tenor); and quite inestimable when used 
to some purpose, is* 1 want to repeat, so utterly useless 
in itself that Providence, the Cosmos, or Man’s im¬ 
patience has rarely given us the sight of it in its poor 
nakedness. 

dosing this parenthesis, 1 may restate my conviction 
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ihat it is a mistake to scold, say, at Steme or Voltaire 
because his works are not reliable certificates of his 
private behaviour; and that the great Writer’s great 
humanity is real, because it really acts upon us through 
his works. 

Moreover, the greatness of personality which underlies 
great writing must not be thought of as necessarily 
continuous. With Writers not of the first order the 
great inspiration is an exception, due to an exceptional 
strand in their nature, or an exceptional moment. It 
is an old remark that passion makes all men eloquent. 
1 have verified its truth in the answers to letters 
of condolence; they are apt to have an eloquence 
contrasting sharply with the embarrassed convention¬ 
alities which call them forth. And a friend of mine 
has had the scheme of collecting such perfect pieces of 
literary expression from among the letters, published 
in the newspapers, of soldiers at the front. The 
psychological explanation of this sporadic eloquence 
is simple. A great emotion, when not so violent as 
to scatter everything, makes the human being live, for 
the moment, at higher pressure; morally and intel¬ 
lectually, and often physically, his temperature is 
higher, his circulation sweeps along Swifter and fuller; 
and he breathes life into tissues shrunk and anismic 
during the imperfect life of every day. Moreover, 
great emotion, and even more, that latent or oontmuous 
emotion we call passion, unifies the personality, deafens 
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and blinds it to the appeal of ineleyant matters, foicee^ 
all eneigies from vain competition into powerful co¬ 
operation, and establishes throughout the soul order 
and hierarchy. Dittraotion, in the truest sense of the 
word, becomes impossible, and frivolity vanishes; all 
words, gestures, movements not to that one purpose 
are sheer forgotten. And, for the moment, the creature, 
knowing of only one thing to say, says it to perfection; 
nay, feeling only one thing, thinks it with a fulness, a 
sudden illumination of remotest points and knitting 
together of most abstract connections, before which we 
outsiders feel as if suddenly in a prophet’s presence. 

Now such a state of intensified and co-ordinated 
feeling and thinking is the condition of all great artistic 
work. The ancients were not far wrong in comparing 
the inspiration of the poet with the demoniac posses¬ 
sion of the priestess or the lover. We must not be 
misled by what we see, nay, what he himsdf remembers, 
of the great Writer’s handicraft; much of which is 
but a critic’s, an editor’s, an imitator’s or even a 
copyist’s task: the labour, assiduous, weary, some¬ 
times heart-breaking, of filling up the gaps and rents 
of fla gg in g inspiration; of working up to the sample, 
as it were, of hisT lapsed genius. We are ^d tiiat 
Mosart wrote most of Don Gtovcnmi when so fagged 
at the di^’s end that his wife had to ke^ him awake 
by teUing him stories. Taking this metaphorically, 
anecdote is true; Moaart, we also know, invented 
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•his music when out of doom or playing at billiards, 
that is to say, in moments of excitement and concentra¬ 
tion ; and the scribe’s or editor’s work of those sleepy 
evenings had nothing to do with his genius. Similariy 
with the great Writer. The immortal thoughts come 
under the pressure of life vividly seen and felt; they 
grow, moreover (and this is a neglected side of*the 
question), in the soul’s silent leisure, but not in its 
laziness; gaining substance and taking shape in the 
moments, perhaps the seconds, of unrecorded, intensest 
life; for the incubation of genius should not be thought 
of as the sitting of a hen! A man has felt, nay probably 
thought, a thing a hundred times before it starts into 
his literary consciousness; even the meanest may be 
eloquent, like d’Annunzio, about his preferences and 
repulsions; and these imply habitual repetition of 
strong states of feeling. The preferences may be of 
humble, sometimes of base enough, kind, but th^ imply 
heightened vitality. Even the most rhetorical of 
Writers, those in whom we vainly seek a higher human 
quality, must have had an overmastering emotion, 
even if only for a half second, about a fountain in a 
garden, or an almond tree. All noble emotion is not 
ezdusiv^ for the benefit of wife anH child, dhuroh or 
state, as we have a way of taking for granted. More¬ 
over, in the specially gifted individual there is un* 
doubtedly a special emotion: that of mete creation, 
the plunge into one’s own element, the breasting of 
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the sea of woids sad ihythaui, the joy of effort mingling^ 
with divine facility. And it is this emotion, this 
emotion of taying, doing, Bucceeding, which probably 
accounts for the occasional splendours of Writers of 
the school of a/rt for art’s sake. Art happened to be 
their one passionate side, their piece of life and humanity. 

XVI 

The studies embodied in the foregoing and following 
notes have gradually convinced me that while literature 
answers to many and various needs of the spirit, it 
becomes an art through one great incidental character¬ 
istic ; the momentary living in the rnodes of eternity, 
with its resultant bracing and clarifying of the soul. 
This is the central miracle, blessedness and blessing of 
all art. 

That literature should ever compass it depends, in 
my opinion, not on the indefinable something called 
literary talent, but on the fact of this verbal gift belong¬ 
ing to a personage greater than the avenge of his 
audience; greater at all events in connection with 
what he writes, and in that connection, feeing and 
tbinlring more; ox, at the least, manifesting his mcnnents 
of thought and ieeling in more complete ^d more 
contmuous fashion. 

Before dosing these chapters, let me recapitulate 
the dements with which the Writer works, and the 
psychological conditions nndar.which he does w. 
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I have tried to show that the aotion of literature' is 
different from that of real life, because the written 
word acts on the plane not of direct experience but of 
memory. Now the ways of memory are special to 
itself, and so, in a manner, is memory’s logic. For 
memory means experience submitted to the disintegra¬ 
tion, the elimination and addition, the chemistry, so to 
speak, of our whole human organism, and of the accumu¬ 
lated items of experience which it has previously altered 
and integrated in the mind. Memory is not a storage, 
but a selection; ^ and the fact of recollection implies 
already a certain suitability to our character and habits. 
Memory is not a helter-skelter gathering together, 
since everything new becomes at once connected by 
similarity or significance with sometiiing old. In 
memory, therefore, the items of experience, thus 
diminished, enlarged, and fused, come to exist in different 
dimensions, to move with different weight and pace, 
obeying no longer the rhythm of the outside world, 
but that of the inner one, and taking their meaning 
and power not from an alien universe, but from tiie 
individual human soul. 

So much for the items of e^qietience and the words, 

1 am tempted to say the naum and adjeetwei, which 
the Writer groups into patterns of almost magical 
power within the mind of the Reader. Thatnagiojsnot 
merely inherent in those nouns and adjectives, due to 

^ IhsvejtriedtowoAtMscmtinaiwfsoetotJidKngKshtwBalstioB 
of Richard Somon'a Mnemie Ptf/ehologjf. Alien & Unwin, 1S2S. 
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the oommimity of experience of Reader and of Writer.* 
Even more, in my opinion, its very mysterious essence 
requires to be sought in what I have alluded to as 
movement, as face and tpeight, impact and rhythm. It 
is in these modes of activity that the individual Writer, 
like the individual artist, reveals and exercises his 
stronger, swifter, steadier, subtler and more harmonious 
life. This subject has received little or no attention, 
masked very considerably by the more obvious, but 
less essential functions of other kinds of movement 
applicable to words: prosody, alliteration, assonance, 
rhyme, in fact those audible peculiarities which make 
literature a poorer sort of music. What 1 am speaking 
of, and wish to see scientifically studied, is movement 
of a subtler and wholly interior sort, perceptible to one 
deaf or unacquainted with the pronunciation of a given 
language, and communicable, to a large degree, in every 
good translation. For it is simply the movement in 
the tbinlring and feeling of the Reader, obedient to the 
eliiniring and feeling of the Writer. It is the complicated 
pattern of stresses put not upon syllables, but upon 
suggestions; the pattern of insistence, of slurring, of 
hurrying, of binding together, of imperceptible ap¬ 
proach or sudden attack, of dwelling on and drawing 
out, ol letting go and breaking ofi, of reiteration and 
syncope; all woven together by a pace solemn or swift, 
lingering or li^,. but whatsoever it be, informed by 
some great unifying rhythm. 
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This it is, this quality of all great verse and all great 

prose, which answers to the higher moments of specially 
gifted individuals and generations and generations of 
individuals. And being such, through this mysterious 
soul-compelling quality of form» it is that literature 
can achieve the same result as do arts less seemingly 
hampered by practical, or less distracted by intellectual, 
needs: can make for the soul a habitation which is a 
mode of Ufe. 

Since such is the result of art, consciously and 
honestly striving to meet one of man’s temporary 
wants, bodily or spiritual; the artist, drawing upon the 
stores of his own soul and his countless predecessors’ 
souls, meanwhile frames such a combination of visible 
or audible, or intellectually apprehended, forms as 
imprisons in its nobility and beauty the feelings of the 
man who sees, or hears, or apprehends, the Reader who 
understands and makes the thing afresh. 

And in this construction, whose material bulk or 
material duration may be that of a cup or a cathedral, 
a song or a whole opera, five lines of PascaTs or three 
volumes of Carlyle’s—in this aesthetic construction the 
soul can dwell awhile and renew itself in active peace¬ 
fulness, safe from the irrelevances of an imperfect 
world; and living, during those few seconds which have 
the value of eternity, the life intense, unified, ordered 
and universal; the life imposed not from the chaos 
without^ but from the oosmos within. 
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xvn 

How much greater is what man makes than what 
man is 1 

It was brought home to me, some years ago, at a read- 
given at a theatre in Borne, of his Ode to Garibaldi 
by d*Ajmunzio. 

The Writer was not morally suited to the subject, 
and the poem is by no means of his best. Tet watch¬ 
ing the people in the theatre, and the author himself 
upon the stage, I felt the utter difEerence and immense 
superiority of the atmosphere of art as against that of 
reality. As the verses rolled out, sonorous and weighty, 
and the images surged up and receded in constant 
metamorphoses; as the whole poem advanced with the 
decision of course and the weigh-on of a great ship, it 
seemed as if none of these real people could have had 
a hand in the making of it, could belong to the same 
category of existence. 

Yet the insignificant man holding the manuscript was 
the author; and these students in the pit, listless, 
vague, neg^ble, were, very likdy, just like the youths 
whose heroic death on the Janiculum the poem com^ 
memoiated. Had Garibaldi in his reality been present, 
he too, I almost think, would have seemed but another 
poor real,|^ 08 t—or one taking on life only by poetic 
hyperbole—on that background of living artistic 
impression. For, when the hero of our enthusiasm 
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appears, do we not robe his insufficienoy in the pomp 
which is false to real life, but true to the demands of the 
spirit ? 

In this way, being the response to man’s organized 
and unceasing cravings for strength, clearness, order, 
dignity and sweetness, for a life intenser and more 
harmonious, what man writes comes to be greater than 
what man is. 
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STUDIES IN LITERARY 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(A) The Syntax of De Quincey 

I T was in examining some of the writings of De 
Quincej, with no other view originally than 
the improvement of my own English, that I 
first came across certain facts which led me to the 
notion that there may be some necessary connection 
between the structure of a man’s sentences and his more 
human characteristics; and that style, in so far as it is 
individual, is but a kind of gesture or gait, revealing, 
with the faithfulness of an unconscious habit, the 
essential peculiarities of the Writer’s temperament and 
modes of being. 

This notion came home to me only gradually; so that 
these notes, which end as a page of literary psychdogy, 
begin, in all simplicity of heart, as an exercise in syntax 
and rhetoric. I sliall leave them as they came. Jotted 
down in the course of reading; for whatever truth there 
is in them will in this manner appear in its own plain 
way, not yet arranged to suit any theory. 

first thing which struck me during thisMalysis 

136 
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fit De Quince/, was that there was^something very in¬ 
dividual, something decidedly queer, in his manage¬ 
ment of verbs, I began according/ to count the 
verbs in his writings, adding to them adverbs and 
active participles, as against the nouns and adjectives; 
and, when I found a great preponderance of the latter 
kind, 1 did the like by two writers as dissimilaT as pos¬ 
sible from De Quincey—^namely, Defoe and Stevenson, 
with an exactly opposite result. It now seemed to me 
that 1 had got hold of two categories of style: the one 
in which the chief part was given to action, as in Defoe 
and Stevenson; and the other in which, so to speak, 
mere being, mere quality, was to the fore. And looking 
round, it seemed to me that style might be roughly 
divided into these two categories, with a third added, 
containing Writers, like Landor, in whom the elements 
of verb and of noun are very equally represented. But 
having established this, I continued to work at De 
Quincey, and found that there were other and more 
subtle and more important, peculiarities connected, 
apparently, with this one, and of these further peculi¬ 
arities the following notes contain an analysis. 

Here, to begin with, is one of the finest passages in 
the Opium-Eater, and, I should venture to add, in the 
whole of English Prose: 

“ Let it suffice, at least on this oooasi(m, to say, riiat 
a few fragments of bread from the breakfast-table of one 
individual (who supposed me to be ill, but did not know 
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of my being in utter want), and these ab uncertain 
intervals, constituted my whole support. During the 
former part of my sufferings in ... I was homeless, 
and veiy seldom riept under a roof. To this constant 
exposure to the open air I ascribe it mainly that I did 
no^ sink under my torments. Latterly, however, when 
colder and more inclement weather came on, and 
when, from the length of my sufferings, 1 had begun 
to sink into a more languishing condition, it was, no 
doubt, fortunate for me, that the same person to whose 
breakfast-table I had access, allowed me to sleep in a 
large unoccupied house, of which he was tenant. Un¬ 
occupied, I call it, for there was no household or estab¬ 
lishment in it; nor any furniture, except a table and 
a few chairs. But I found, on taking possession of my 
new quarters, that the house already contained one 
single inmate, a poor friendless child, apparently ten 
years dd; but ^e seemed hunger-bitten, and suffer¬ 
ings of that sort often make children look older than 
they are. From this lorn child I learned that she had 
slept and lived there alone for some time before I came; 
and great was the joy the poor creature eiq)ressed when 
she found that 1 was, in future, to be her companion 
throu(^ the hours of darkness. The house was large; 
and, from the want of furniture, the noise of the rats 
made « piodi^otis echoing on the spacious staircase 
and hall; and amidst the real fleshly iUs of eold^ and; 
1 fear, hunger, the forsaken child had found leisure to 
suffer still more (it appeared) from the self-created one 
cl ^osti. 1 promised her protection agunst all i^osts 
whatsoever; but^alas! I could offer her no oiher assist- 
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*ance. We lay upon the floor, with a bundle of ouxsed 
law papers for a pillow, but with no oiher covering 
fchan a sort of large hotseman’s cloak ; afterwards, how¬ 
ever, we discove^, in a garret, an old aois^-oovet, a 
small piece of rug, and some fragments of other articles, 
which added a little to our warmth. The poor child 
crept close to me for warmth, and for security against 
her ghostly enemies. When I was not more thim usually 
ill, I took her into my arms, so that, in general, she was 
tolerably warm, and often slept when 1 could not; for 
during the last two months of my suflerings, 1 slept 
much in daytime,” etc. 

In this page I have counted, of verbs, adverbs and 
active participles, about fifty, as against a hundred 
and fifty nouns, 'pronouns, adjectives and adjectival 
participles. But the diflerence in quality is far greater 
than that in mere quanti^. The verbs are for the 
most part verbs of eadstence or of mere e]q)lanation, 
and many are in reality only fragments of adjectival 
sentences, which, in other languages, might perhaps 
have been replaced by actual adjectives. Whatever they 
are—^'was,” “ascribe,” “begun,” “call it” (in the 
sense of naming), “ found,” “ learned,” etc. etc.—^they 
serve only to bind the nouns and adjectives into logical 
sentences, but do not bring any sense of acrion into the 
passage. Most of them, moreover, mi^t be rephieed 
by equally indeterininate words without alteihig the 
total effect. Look, an the contrary, at this list of 
nouns abd adjectives: “Bl,” “utterwant,” “uncertain 
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interyal/’ “whole support/’ "sufferings,” "two* 
months,” "houseless/’ “London/’ “roof," "constant 
exposure,” "colder and more inclement weather," 
" length of sufferings,” " languishing condition,” 
"fortunate person," “breakfast table," "huge un¬ 
occupied house," "tenant," "household or establish¬ 
ment,” " furniture,” “ table,” " few chairs,” " house,” 
" single inmate," " poor friendless child," " ten years 
old,” “ hunger bitten,” “ sufferings,” “ children," 
“older,” "child,” "great joy," “poor creature," 
"house of darkness," "house," "large," "want of 
furniture," “ rats,” “ noise,” “ staircase," " hall," 
“ prodigious echoing," “ spacious," " cold,” " hunger," 
"forsaken child," “leisure," "ghosts,” “protection,” 
“ floor ,"4 “ bundle," " cursed law papers," " pillow,” 
" covering,” “ horseman’s cloak," " sofa-cover," “ rug,” 
" fragments,” " articles,” “ warmth,” “ security,” 
“ ghostly enemies,” " usually ill," " warmth.” 

Was ever such a catalogue of suggestions of gloom, 
tenor and misery ? The very reiteration, towards the 
end, of the word " warmth,” after the string of words 
like “ unoccupied house/’ " ghosts,” " floor," " bundle,” 
" horseman’s doak,” " fragments," is of the strongest 
negative effect, even without the sequel or aocompani- 
ment of " security,” " ghostly enemies/’ " ill," 

" hunger,” and " sufferings.” What a HuAy ta Uack 
and Mfnidtedneu, as Whistler would have put it ( 

But verbs are not merdy unimportant in Be Quinoey; 
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they are also mismanaged, for his indifierence to action 
becomes positive incapacity. Look at this passage 
from the Opmn-Bater : 

** Whatever is to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, 
at least, that his labours must in some way terminate 
here. But raise your eyes, and behold a second dight 
of steps stQl higher, on which again Piranesi is perceived, 
but this time standing on the very brink of the abyss. 
Again elevate your eye, and a still more aerial flight of 
stairs is beheld: and again is poor Piranesi busy on 
his aspiring labours: and so on until the unfinished 
stairs and Piranesi both are lost in the upper gloom of 
the hall.*’ 

All through this passage there is confusion between the 
active verb and the passive, the two forms alternating 
quite without reason or connection. Now, as it hap¬ 
pens, this accidentally coincides with the matter in 
hand, and heightens the impression of the whole thing 
being an opium-dream, almost a nightmare. But take 
a passage containing merely ordinary statements, and 
note the efieot of this peculiarity, I should almost have 
said, this characteristic infirmity-—of De Quince’s: 

I replied that, as to IheaUegaHovsofhu enemies, as it 
seemed to he established upon such reputalie testimony, 
seeing that the three parties ooneemed all agree in it, it 
did not beeome me to questbn it; but tiie defence set up 
I must demur to. He proeeeded to discuss the matter, 
and to lay down hia reasons *, but it Memed to me so 
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impolitic to purme an aigoment which miul have pie** 
sinned a man nUsU^Ben in a point belonging to hie own 
profession, that I did not press him even when his 
comse of argument seemed open to objection; not to 
menHon that a man who taUks nonsense, even though 
* with no view to profit,’ is not altogether the most 
agreeable partner in a dispute, whether as exponent 
or respondent. I confess, however,” etc. 

Here are twenty-dght verbs. Ask yourself what 
corresponding impression of movement, activity, they 
leave in you! But of these some are auxiliaries, em¬ 
ployed as portions, often merely qualifiers, of ideas. 
Ten, characteristically enough of Latin origin, are 
distinctly abstract, savouring of jurisprudence and 
philosophical discussion—“ reply,” ” establish,” “ con¬ 
cern,” “agree,” “question,” “demur,” “proceed,” 

“ discuss,” “ presume,” “ press,” “ mention.” With 
thin sporiousness of the words superficially denoting 
movement, go certain other peculiarities of &e passage. 
Let us examine its structure. To begin with, one-half 
of the matter is presented, for the veiy first thne^ in the 
form of a parenthesis, or at least in a very parenthetical 
form—“ as to the allegation of his enemies,” etc., the 
second half making its appearance also in a soi^ewhat 
similar, indirect, referentkd, shambling sort of way, 

“ as it ^eemed to be established,” etc. After this we 
hava.a real pai^thesis, sad no doubt of it. “ Seeing 
that* etc. . . . agree in it.” This parenthesis contains. 
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moreover, two involutioiis, or what seem involnlaoiis, 
** agree in,” and (by elision) **oonG6med.” Closing 
the parenthesis we get the other half of the subject, 
**it did not become me to question it,” presented 
negatively and itself a negation (to qwsiion). Tacked 
on, like an afterthought, comes the third main item, 
again presented negatively, ‘*but the defence set up 
[De Quinoey sets up the opponent's defence before having 
made his own attack] I must demur to.” Remark 
that the chief verb comes so late that we are kept in 
suspense as to which it may be; it might have been 
” agree with.” And so on. 

On re-reading this sentence, the suspicion arises that 
it may be a joke, and intended as a caricature of polite 
discussion. But if this be the case (which nothing else 
leads one to suppose), it is merely the caricature, V 
De Quincey, of De Quincey's own style. 

Let us take instead the last paragraph of Lemna : 

“ Lo! here is he, whom in childhood I dedicated to 
my altars. This is he that once 1 made my dariing. 
Him I led astray, him I beguiled, and from heaven 1 
stole away his young heart to mine. Through me did 
he become idolatrous; and throi^^h me it was, by 
languishing desires, that he won^pped the woimi and 
prayed to the wormy grove, fioly was the grave to 
him; lovely was its darkness; saintly its ooirtqition. 
Him, this young idolater, I have seasoned for thee, 
dear gefltle sister of Sighs! Do riiou take him now to 
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ihy heart, and season him for our dreadful sister. And 
thou—^turning to the Mater Tendtrarumt she said— 
* Wicked sister, that temptest and hatest, do thou 
take hhn from her. See that thy sceptre lie heavy on 
his head. Suffer not woman and her tenderness to sit 
near him in his darkness. Banish the frailties of hope, 
wither the relenting of love, scorch the fountain of 
tears, curse him as only thou canst curse. So shall he 
be accomplished in the furnace, so shall he see the 
fcliingft that ought not to be seen, sights that are abomin¬ 
able and secrets that are unutterable. So shall he read 
elder truths, sad truths, grand truths, fearful truths. 
So shall he rise again hefore he dies, and so shall our 
commission be accomplished which from God we had— 
to plague his heart until we had unfolded the capacities 
of his spirit.* ** 


In this sentence a certain heavy jerkmess, very 
characteristic of De Quincey, seems to depend upon the 
needless reiteration of pronouns; and at the same time, 
the alternation, equally avoidable, of their cases, thus: 
“ Him,” ” him,” ” his,** “ he,’* “ whom,** ” he,** “ him,’* 


“him,” “his,” “he,” “he,” “him,” “him,” “him,” 
and “ I,*’ “ my,** “ I,** “ my,** “ I,** “ I,” “ I,** “ mine,** 
“ me,” *• me,'* “ I,:* “ thee,” “ thou,” “ my,” etc. In 
ten lines we are given twenty-six pronouns, without 
counting two otirs. And the fine movement of this 
passage begins only when this crowd of pronouns, 
with their wearisome fluctaations, at last comes to an 


fffld: “ "P^^wh the frailties of hope,” etc. 
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The lack of movement, the nervelessness, of De 
Quinoey’B style is here manifest, not merely in that 
abuse of pronouns, in the redundancy of auxiliaries, 
and in the incapacity for dealing with the litter of small 
words, ** to,** ** until,’* etc.; but very especially in this 
particular lazy and restless shifting which turns the 
same noun now into a nominative, now into an accusa¬ 
tive, instead of keeping a steady course all through. 
One seems to feel the infirmity of the opium-eater’s 
will. In a still finer passage, the same indecision 
(bringing with it extreme parentheticalness and marring 
all rhythm and cadence) is shown in a perpetual changing 
about from the active to the passive form, and vice 
versa: 

** She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the night when 
Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of innoc^ts, and the 
little feet were stiffened for ever, which, heard at times 
as they tottered along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven.” 

Note in this sentence the mismanagement of adverbs 

and prepositions and articles—“on,” “when,” 

“which,” “that.” Each of these produces a change 

in our sense of place, time or person, a new adjustment 

like that of pulhng out a register on an organ; and 

whero there is no' rkl movement in the subject-matter, 

we feil jerked about to no purpose. By this sensdess 
10 
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shifting of case, turning from passive to active with 
reference to the same noun, the sword of Herod seems 
of a sudden to become the dominant subject of the 
sentence, while She in reality remains such. Then 
the httle feet,' first presented as accusative, become 
the nominative of the tottering and the waking of 
pulses; then, having been the nominative in the active 
form, they become the accusative in the passive form 
of the ** marking in heaven.” 

But, in the same way as this incapacity for actum 
turns De Quincey’s experiences of that empty house 
into what they should be, terrifying dreams, with 
dreamlike vagueness of hm, when and why, and dream¬ 
like vividness of what; so also the same peculiarity 
and with it De Quincey's redundance and emphasis, 
unite in making the following into something of match¬ 
less grandeur. What a dream of sounds! 

** A music of preparation and of awaking suspense ; 
a music like the opening of the Coronation anthem, 
and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march, 
of infinite cavalcades, filing off, and the tread of in¬ 
numerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty 
day, a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, 
then sufiering some mysterious eclipse and labouring 
in some dread extremity somewhere, I knew not where, 
"somehow,! know not how, by some things, 1 know not 
whomr-e battle, a strife, an agony—^was conducting, 
limsisyolvmg like a great drama or piece of musia'*^^. 
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This passage belongs to his eulogy of Sir lliomas 
Browne, and it suggests to me that we shall usually 
find not merely a key to an author’s peculiarities in 
his eriticisms, favourable or the reverse, of others; 
but that we may probably find that his own work is 
excellent or poor according as he is just or absurd in 
his judgments: efficiency of perception coinciding with 
efficiency of expression, and vice vena. Listen to De 
Quincey in the presence of his far greater predecessor: 

Where—he asks—shall one hope to find music so 
Miltonic, an intonation of such solemn chords as are 
struck in the following opening bar of a passage in the 
Um Burial ^ *Now, since these bones have rested 
quietly in the grave, under the drums and tramplings 
of three conquests,* etc. What a melodious ascent as 
of a prelude to some impassioned Beqniem breaking 
from the pomps of earth and from the sanctities of 
the grave! . . . Time expanded, not by generations 
or centuries, but by vast periods of conquests and 
dynasties; by cycles of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, 
jbitiochi and Arsacides! And these vast successions 
of time distinguished and figured by the uproars which 
revolve at their inauguration, by the drums and tramp- 
lings rolling overhead upon the chambers of forgottw 
dead, the trepidation of time aftd mortality vexing, 
at secular intervals, the everlasting Sabbaths of the 
grave.** 

Note how De Quincey has dev^oped the ** drums and 
tramplings** into a military.requiem service, with its 
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processions and its fugues; how he has used Browne’s 
text as a theme for a great symphony of his own. 

After this let us turn to De Quincey*s eulogy of another 
of his idols, Burke, and see the alteration in his style, 
his judgment and his manners! These pi^es of his 
Bhetcfio may be the more instructive that we shall have 
occasion to examine not only more of De Quincey’s own 
writing, but a passage from Burke which he holds up 
for our admiration (RhetoriCf p. 67). 


Fancy in your throats, ye miserable twaddlers! as 
if Edmund Burke were the man to play with his fancy, 
for the purpose of separable ornament. He was a man 
of fancy in no other sense than as Lord Bacon was so 
and Jeremy Taylor, and as all large and discursive 
thinkers are and must be: that is to say, the fancy 
which he had in common with all mankind, and very 
probably in no eminent degree, in him was urged into 
unusual activity under the necessities of his capadous 
understanding. His great and peculiar distinction was 
that he viewed all objects of the understanding under 
more relations than other men, and under more complex 
relations. According to the miiUipliciiy of thofe 
a man is said to have a large understanding, acoording 
to their subtility, a fine one, and in an angelic under¬ 
standing dl things would appear related to all. Kow, 
to apprehend and detect more relations, or to perceive 
them mote steadily, is a process absolutely impossible 
without the intervention ^ physical analogy. To say, 
therdote, that a man is a great thinker, or a fine Amker, 
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is another expression for saying that he has a tchmaUtinff 
(or, to put a plainer hut less accurate expression, a 
figurative) understanding. In that sense, and for that 
purpose, Burke is figurative; but understood, as he 
has been understood by the long-eared race of his 
ciitios, not as thinking in and by his figures^ but as 
deliberately laying them on by way of enamd br after 
ornament, not as incarnating, but simply as dressing 
his thoughts in imagery; so understood, he is not the 
Burke of reality, but a poor fictitious Burke, modelled 
after the poverty of conception which belongs to his 
critics,” 

There is in this passage a delicate piece of thinking, 
namely, the account of what one might call the relation¬ 
perceiving mind; and there is a daring, though perhaps 
not absolutely justified, connection established between 
it and the mind which thinks metaphorically. But in 
what truisms and repetitions is it not wrapped up! 
Or, rather, how this thought staggers about in irrelevant 
directions, and among useless provisos and distinctions, 
impelled (if I may speak like Be Quincey) by the fitful 
wind of the critic’s abusiveness! Here was something 
which wanted saying in the clearest, most abstract 
manner; yet how far less dear is it not than the far¬ 
fetched and romantically obscure train of thought of 
the criticism on Sir Thomas Browne. And now, having 
read Be 001006/8 encomium upon Burke, let us read 
the quotation which is intended to bring home to us 
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the organic and inevitable quality of Burke’s meta¬ 
phorical thinking. This is it: 

Such are thm ideas; such fketr religion; and such 
their law. But as to our country, our race, as long as 
the wellTOompacted structure of our Ohuioh and State, 
the sanctuary, the holy of holies, of that ancuent law, 
defended by reverence, defended by power, a fortress 
at once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow 
of the British lion; as long as the British Monarchy, 
not more limited than fenced by the orders of the 
State, shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in 
the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
bar of its kindr^ and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land, so long the mounds and dykes of the low B^ord 
level will liAve nothing to fear from the pickaxes of 
all the levellers of France. As long as our Sovereign 
Lord the King, and his faithful subjects the Lords and 
Commons of this realm, the triple cord which no man 
can break; the solenm guarantees of each other’s 
being and each other’s rights, the joint and several 
securities, each in its place and order for every kind 
and every quality of property—as long as these endure, 
so long the Duke of Bedford is safe, and we are all safe 
together; the high fjom the blights of envy and the 
spoliation of rapacity, the low from the iron hand of 
oppiesidon and the indolent spurn of contempt. Amen! 
a^ao be it, and so it will be. 

■tf* 

4«2)nm domes iEneae ospltofi immobile sazaoi 
AseoUt ; impeiinmqiie pater RomamiB habebit.*^ 
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That is the quotation; and thib is what De Qoincey 
has to say about it: 

“ This was the sounding passage which Buike alleged 
as the chef-d^enme of his rhetoric; and the argument 
upon which he justified his choice is specious if not 
convincing. He laid it down as a maxim of composition, 
that every passage in a rhetorical performance* which 
was brought forward prominently, and relied upon as 
a hey (to use the language of war) in sustaining the 
main position of the Writer, ou^^t to involve a 
thought, an image and a sentiment; and such a 
synthesisf he found in the passage which we have 
quoted.” 

Now it happens, whatever Burke himself (with 
parental ill-judgment) may have thought to the contrary, 
that this passage is a model of the inefficacious, all, 
save the sudden, “ Amen! and so be it, and so it will 
be,” and the Latin. Far from having an impression 
of stability, one has a feeling that all the various things 
in which digging and building come in, ” well-compacted 
structure,” “ sanctuary,” “ fortress,” “ temple,” “ Seep 
of Windsor,” ” towers,” ” mounds and dykes,” are not 
sitting still, as such heavy things should, but lamUing 
vaguely all over the place. And this is <hie to the lack 
that the nund of the Reader, instead af being kept as 
quiet aa the Biitiah ConstittttiQa, is hunted up and 
down a series of parentheses, and made, so to speali^ 
to look round the coamer of ever so many qualifymg 
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sentences. The. ies\ilt being (by the well-known 
psychological law) that the Reader attributes his own 
mental movement to the buildings. And this is made 
worse by the unnecessary use of the participle of so 
lively a verb as ** defend.” Had he said “ guarded,” 
things would have stayed just a trifle quieter. Then 
there is the equally unnecessary definiteness of “to 
stand ” (where “ to be ” would have sufficed); and the 
negation “inviolate,” bringing with it the suggestion 
its contrary “ violation ”; also the active vei^s 
“ limit ” and “ fence,” “ oversee ” and “ guard.” Tne 
Windsor simile is thought of, not thought in. Had 
Burke actually felt, so to say, tn the terms of Windsor 
and its connected images, he would not have spread 
out before it (as if he might Eton playground) the 
Bedford level, as though Windsor Castle and the British 
Constitution were at hand together to point guns at 
its invaders. Least of all, had he really seen the towers 
of Windsor arise as the symbol of British monarchy,, 
would he have been able to think of Bedfordshire from 
the merely topographical and agricultural point of view, 
as “ low ” and “ fat ” ? What on earth could it matter 
to the monarchy whether the Duke of Bedford’s estate 
was Uw and/if or high and thin ? Further, infl^reasing 
thereby the sense of action which is already makmg 
the various solid structures to wobble uneasily in our 
mind, this same land is partially personified by the 
Jorm, ” have nothing to fear.” But perhaps the crown* 
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ing proof of this being a merely elaborately thought- 
out (and as happens in over-elaboration, bungled) piece 
of rhetoric, its irrefutable mark of rhetorical inefiicacy 
is this meeting together of the pickaxes with the dykes 
and the mounds. Note the connection I Levellers of 
ideas—^levelness of soil. Dykes and mounds ntfbuTally 
destructible—^what by ? Why, by those very levellers 
and pickaxes! But what the levellers would have 
made for would have been not the dykes, but Windsor 
(kittle; the levellers of ideas do not destroy ploughed 
fields, fat or thin, they demolish Constitutions, 
monarchies. 

It is quite probable that De Quincey was not only 
abnormally sensitive to the grandeur, the picturesque¬ 
ness of the nouns in this passage (allowing them to evoke 
images in irrelevant fashion; **towers,*’ **keeps,” 
“ dykes,” “ pickaxes,” ” levels,” etc.), but that he did 
not feel the senseless quality of the action suggested 
by the accompanying verbs, simply because verbs had 
very little significance for him. 1 have already re¬ 
marked that this incapacity for duly appreciating 
actions seems allied, in De Quincey at least, with certain 
other marks of a will-less and undiscriminating mode 
of being. These other characteristics are difiuseness, 
redundancy, a t^dency to mix, quite irrationally, 
familiarity with grandiloquence, and finally a total lack 
of Sespect for others and of restraint upon his own vitu- 
fteiativc faculties. 
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Here is a passage of which the items are placed so 
as not to coalesce ; 

“ Again, at a coronation, what can be more displeasing 
to a philosophic taste than a pretended chastity o: 
ornament, cA war with the very purpose of a solemnity 
essentially magnificent ? An imbecile friend of ours in 
1825, brought us a sovereign of a new coinage * which ’ 
—said he—'I admire, because it is so exquisitely 
simple.* This, he flattered himself, was thinking like 
a man of taste. But mark how we sent him to the 
right-about. And that weak-minded friend,** etc. 

Here we have the long iaterrogatoiy passage about 
the Coronation followed instantly, when the mind is in 
a state of expectant attention and ready crammed with 
Coronation splendours, by the sudden and at first 
irrelevant introduction of **an imbecile friend,** and 
his little feeble speech. Then follows De Qumcey’s 
criticism of the friend’s speech, addressed not to the 
friend, but to the Reader, who is buttonholed by that 
sudden, ** But mark I ** We have been shunted three 
times: from ** Coronation ** to ** imbecile friend*B point 
of view,’* and from that to De Qnineey*8 critical 
apfxrte to os. Moreover, the ** which 1 adadie’* of the 
friend is so placed as to suggest rather tilie previous 
sentence than the coin he is actually holding; The 
natural wording would have been an imbecile fineiid,’* 
etc., **lsrooght Us a soverei^’* etc., ‘‘saying he 
admired it because-’* But this very simple and 
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dizeot form contams a eoncoidanioe of verba of whidi 
De Quineey is frequently incapable. Let us look at 
this passage more in detail, for it is instructive to 

do BO. 

Its main fault is tbat of all De Quinoey*B bad passages, 
a senseleBs, flurried changing of point of view. 'Thus: 
“Pretended chastity of ornament,” acts as nomin¬ 
ative to “ philosophic task,” dative; then as nomin¬ 
ative to (dative) “purpose of a solemnity,” which is 
(by riision) nominative to “magnificent.” The next 
nominative, to our astonishment, is the sudden “im¬ 
becile friend,” who contmues to be nominative of the 
verb “admire,” although the really important noun 
is now the “ sovereign of new coinage.” Then “ he ” 
becomes the second accusative [the Header having been 
made the first accusative by the sudden grabbing of 
him with that, “ But mark! ”]—and then “ we ”— 
t.e. De Quineey, becomes nominative to the “ sending 
to the right-about.” As a matter of common logic 
there are two chief nominatives—“ elegant simplicily ” 
and “ sovereign of a new coinage,” but they have got so 
jostled that we are scarcriy aware of them. It is this 
jostling, this lack of order which gives De Quincey’s 
style, for all its real magnificence, a certain vulgarity. 
We fed, however vagudy, that we are dealing with a 
man, pccasionally .subtle and frequently majestic, but 
unbalanced, ungova^ed, without purpose or dis¬ 
crimination, sdfi-importftnt and sdf-indulgent, with the 
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FestleBanesB of egotism, and of whose breeding we are 
never sure. 

The vulgarity is manifest in a tendency to talk big, 
and, at the same time, to mix slang with grandiloquence 
in situations where no humorous efEect can be obtained 
by this proceeding. He might be describing himself 
in the phrases, ** the very top of the tree among the 
fine writers ” and Birmingham rhetorician ”; and 
here is a description in which, unwittingly, he has written 
himself down, matter and form: 

** Undoubtedly he has a turgid style and mouthy 
grandiloquence (though often the merest bombast); 
but for polished rhetoric he is singularly unfitted, by 
inflated habits of thinking, by loitering difluseness and 
a dreadful trick of calling names.” 

How sadly this applies to De Quincey himself is shown 
by his beginning his Essay on Style with—^what would 
you expect ?—an attack on “ conceited coxcombs ” : 

** Semi-rieliriouB lords and ladies, sometimes theatrically 
costumed in caftans and turbans—Lord Byrons, for 
instance, and Lady Hester Stanhopes—proclaiining to 
the world that all nations and languages are free to 
enter then gates, ^th one sole exception directed 
against their British compatriots; that is to say, 
abjuring by sound of trumpet the very land throu^ 
wt^' they themselves, etc. etc. We all know who 
riiey are that have done this thing; we maiy know, if 
ws inquire, how many conceited coxcombs,’* etcb^ etc. 
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And now we may take leave of this strange, ill- 
balanced mortal, with his incapacity for holding his 
tongue on irrelevant matters, which is a sign of in- 
teUectnal weakness; his incapacity for keeping his 
iirdevant emotions (espedaUy vituperative) to himself, 
which is a mark of moral vulgarity; and yet with such 
subtlety of thought, such tragic depth of feeling, and, 
occasionally, such marvellous power of seeing and say¬ 
ing I For in that self-same Bsmy on Style, where Mr. 
Snagsby and the modem paragraph Writer are both 
forestalled, we come upon this passage: 

*‘The preparation pregnant with the future, the 
remote correspondence, the questions, as it were, which 
to a deep musical sense are asked in one passage and 
answered in another; the iteration and ingemination 
of a given effect, moving through subtle variations that 
sometimes disguise the theme, sometimes fitfuUy reveal 
it, sometimes throw it out tumultuously to the blaze of 
daylight; these and ten thousand forms of self-conflict¬ 
ing musical passion. . . 

Self-ccmflicting musical passion 1 Is it not char¬ 
acteristic of De Quincey that to him music should signify 

sdf-contradiction, rather than order and harmony f 

* 

(B) The Rhbtobic of Landob 

1 am the better pleased to have chosen Landor as 
the object of my random analysis, that he has been 
studiedk as the type of the classical prose Writer, by 
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60 considerable a (^tic as Mr. Sidney Ckdvin. This 
coincidenoe will allow us, only the better, to examine 
in what manner even the most purely **arti8tio” 
writing is determined by the underlying temper of 
the man who writes; indeed, to what extent this same 
so-called aHittic quality is in reality the result of very 
human qualities or defects. 

Here is what Mr. Colvin tells ns about the funda¬ 
mental difference between what he calls dassic and 
romance metiliods in literature: 

“ The romantic manner, the manner of Shakespeare, 
and Coleridge and Keats, with its thrilling uncertainties 
and its rich suggestions, may be more attractive than 
the classic manner, with its composed and measured 
preciseness of statement. Nay, we may go further, 
and say that it is in the romantic manner that the 
highest pitch of poetry has assuredly been reached; 
in the perfect and felicitous specimens of that manner 
'Rnglifth poetry has given ns something more poetical 
even than Greece or Borne ever gave us. But, on the 
other hand, the romantic manner lends itsdf, as the 
true does not, to inferior woric. Second-rate 

conceptions, excitedly and approzimatdy pub into 
words, derive from it an illusive attractiem whuih may 
make thewi for a time, and with all but the coolest 
judges, pass as first-rate. Whereas about true classical 
writing there cui be no illusion. It presents to us wsr 
eeplioM eabnhy reaiUated in words that eaBoedy dtfine them, 
amdejikins depending far iheirattr^^ 
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I have underlined the last senlenoe of this passage, 
because it defines the nature of what Mr. Colvin, quite 
justifiably but arbitrarily (since such names have never 
acquired more than a fancy value), calls by the name of 
classic CSC rsmamtic, Now, my examination of Landor, 
and of my own feelings towards Landor, and,of such 
items of literary psychology as 1 have been able to 
scrape together, seems rather to prove that these so- 
called classical ways of proceeding are more pretentious 
than efficient, that they are compatible with what is 
little better than verbiage, and that—one asserts it with 
awe—^in Landor’s own work they are indicative not of 
the great talent he really possessed, but of his melandioly 
limitations of soul and, therefore, lapses of sense. 

The preference expressed for the classical manner 
appears to depend in great measure upon Mr. Colvin’s 
notion that poetry (or prose in its artistic freedom) 
deals with concep/mns, and that the words which best 
define such conceptions (and the more calmly defined 
apparently the better) allow us to realize most effectu¬ 
ally whatever attraction these conceptions may have. 
There .seems to be some underlying belief that the aim 
of literature is to tackle, so far as possible, the famous 
KantiRfi ** thing in itself,’’ stripping it of such purely 
j^Eenomenal wrappers and disguises as its effects. The 
'*halo” is evidently the value, the meaning which 
things oGcaskmaUy take on owing to their cebtions 
with jppor human eouk We have been nafened to 
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Shelley and Wordsworth for examples of such ** halo ”; 
and the first lines of the '*Ode to the Nightingale” 
might have been quoted in order to show us what this 
kaU> is like. There is something austerely attractive (if 
1 may say so) in the renunciation of such halos, and it is 
veiy dignified, no doubt, thus to make all things equally 
uninteresting. But the power of literature upon the 
soul depends, oddly enough, on the soul’s recognition 
of the massive or subtle connections between itself and 
the things the Writer is talking of. And, what is more 
cunons still, there is in human nature such perverse 
hankering after relations between things and itself, that 
when the Writer, disdainful of halos, has stripped all 
things into isolation, he seems to be obliged to weave a 
new set of relationships, and these relationships are 
occasionally . . . well, you shall judge. I have 
italicized them; in this passage from one of Landor’s 
finest dialogues, Evgmiua and Lippi: 

The clematis overtopped the lemon and orange trees; 
and the perennial pea sent forth here a pink blossom, 
here a purple, here a white one; and, after hoiding (as 
it were) a short oonversation with the hwMer plants, 
sprang up about an old cypress, pHaged among its 
branches, and mdUgated its gloom. White pigeons . . . 
examined me meoerg position ihwinguisilim could 
take,” etc. 

lint of all, thm appears to be no essential diSerenee 
between the perennial pea and the pigeon; jfb the 
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one, qieaking commonly, etays in its place and the 
other walks about, walks about, moreover, according 
to Landor, with a power of shifting the place of its eye, 
such as ordinary pigeons rarely display. And, except¬ 
ing this ocular restlessness, Landor’s pigeon gets through 
very much less business than his perennial pea» The 
classical Writer’s refusal to tell us how the perennial 
pea affected Lippi, the stylist’s horror of saying that 
the perennial pea merely teias, has forced Landor, 
despite his singular sharpness of observation, into a 
number of liwiazing mis-statements, which I have under¬ 
lined in my quotation, and can sum up as the transforma¬ 
tion of so quiet, and one might fairly say, so passive, a 
thing as a garden comer into a dramatic entertainment, 
enlivened by circus performances. Perhaps Landor was 
bored by gardens; one might think so, and merely regret 
he should have chosen to speak of them; and pass to 
something else. But Mr. Colvin expressly tells ps that 
“ in images of terror no (what) other Writer has shown 
greater dazing, or a firmer stroke.” So I am actiog 
fairly in taking another passage, from lUr. Colvin’s own 
as an example of the striking results of the desire 
for dearness, for logical elaboration, for what people call 
“objectivity,” which distinguishes the dome manner. 

Here is the passage: 

“ He extended his withered arms, he thrust forward the 
gamU Unk» of his throat, and upon gnaiM knees, that 
smote aimh other audibly, tottered into the ckfic fire. 
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It, like Bome hungry and atrangesl heoA in the mnermosi 
wild of Africa, pierced, broken, prostrate, motionless 
[I interrupt to remind the Header that all this refers 
to a fire], gazed at by its hunter in the im/patienoe of glory, 
in the deMght of awe, panted once more and seized him.” 

^ow, would you call all this story of lions and hunters 
on the one side, this anatomic plate of bony decrepitude 
on the other, a vmd image, a daring and firmly rendered 
terrifying image of an old hero throwing himself into a 
burning town ? 

[The malignance of my heart causes me secretly to 
rejoice at Lander’s having called it the dme fire.] 

I^ook, again, at this other sample given by Mr. Colvin, 
this time in verse:— 


1 never pluck the rose; the violet's head 
Hath shaken vith my breath upon its bank. 

And not reproached me; the evec-saored oup 
(M the pure lily hath between my hands 
*FeU ea^e, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 

This passage might be called the carnival or dumb 
crambo of classicism, at all events of the method which 
refuses aU mere subjective hedos, and makes lor the 
** conceptions in thems^ves.” The lily was not 
allowed, of course, *to stir Landor’s fancy like those 
flowers, unseen at the feet of Heats, in the ''Ode to 
the Nightingale.” It had to be considered for what 
it was! So, an order to be in legitimate lelationa to a 
verb, it mui made to/eel safe ; similarly, the viglet was 
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induced to refrain from reproach; nay, not the whole 
of the violet, whkh might have seemed ezi^;gerated, 
but only the violet’s head ; the rest of the violet being 
presumably busy clinging to the hank, upon which, 
rather than upon the violet or than on to the owner 
of a sacred cup, Landor appears to have breathed. 
The lily, moreover, was turned into a soored <mp, filled, 
not, as is commonly the case, with duel, but with grains 
of gold. No one can complain that these flowers are 
presented through the halo of Lander’s feelings, or 
that he had any feelings to present them through. 
But is Landor’s method more really direct than, say, 
that of Keats, and does it give us more, of the flower, 
or more of the Writer and his inkpot ? 

I want to run this matter to ground, because it will 
lead us, 1 think, to some important facts in the psy¬ 
chology and, I should almost call it, the ethiea of writing. 
Here is a narrative (Fate of a Young Poet) of a simpler 
sort, and in which Landor is presumably aiming at 
interesting the Reader in his hero: 

** It is said that he bore a fondness for a young maiden 
in that place, formerly a village, now containing but 
two farmhouses. In my memory there were still extant 
several dormitories. Some love-sick girl had collected 
an ancient name, and had engraven on a atone with a 
garden nail, whh^ lay in rust near it, Poore Rosamund. 
I mitered these prechicts and beheld a you^ of manly 
form a|id eqantenanee, washing and wiping a stone 
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with a handful of wet grass; and on my going up to 
him, and askuig what he had found, he showi^ it to 
me,” etc. 


What a struggle is here between reality and abstrac¬ 
tion, and how in this confusion we utterly fail to know 
what to think, how to feel, fail utterly to zeceive the 
great Writer’s word of command! 

Now this word of cominand, or, if you prefer, this' 
magician’s spell, making our soul follow with docility, 
making it see, hear, feel solely what and in what manner 
the Writer chooses, can be given, 1 believe, on one 
condition only: that the Writer fe^ very distinctly 
the moods he wishes to impart, and see in a given light 
and in a given sequence the things he wishes us to 
look at. This very simple condition Landor by no 
means always fulfils. And when it is not fulfilled, 
nothing, not the clearest intelligence, the richest in¬ 
vention, the most faultless judgment, is a bit of good. 
All the powers of style are wasted if you do not care 
for what you are talking about. 

And yet what powers of style are his I It is worth 
while examining and meditating on the merest techni¬ 
calities of Landor’s whitings. His structure of sentences, 
for instance, is both musically and grammatically often 
a wonder. See how he breaks up long and i^titive 
moyepents with short abrupt <meB ; how he alternates 
noims, verbs, adjectives, and even adjectiwes and 
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particles at the end of members of sentences I Note 
also the skilful insertion of parenthetical passages. The 
lucidity of his successful phrases is perfect; you see, 
without ever having to look, along the whole passage, 
however intricate, and your mind is stimulated to such 

i 

gentle yet vigorous exercise by the beautiful aiM con¬ 
stantly varied cadence, never putting you to sleep by 
one sort of repetition, nor giving you a headache by 
another. Compare, in order to appreciate Landor, 
that perpetual stress on the end of the sentence, or 
sentence’s member, which makes De Quincey’s fine 
passages often as harrowing to the nerves as the 
successive discharging of cartloads of stones. These 
are high triumphs of literary craft, but then every¬ 
thing, or nearly everything, in Landor is sacrificed 
to their attainment. One might imagine that he 
sometimes thinks his sentences first as grammar and 
syntax (as a poet may think a lyric as sound), and 
then fits in the items irrespective of their value as 
meaning. 

He is full of mere mechanical dodges. Thus, the 
lucidity is often obtained by what I should call empty, 
transparent words: for instance: 

“When he is present I have room for none (no 
reflectionB) besitfes vihai I receive from km** 

The words italicized ere idle, but they serve to epace 
the sense. Sflsewhere the dearness is got by an 
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antithetical anangement in places where, very often, 
there 18 no real antithesis; thus: 

** (Dashkoff) And when the one (the wife) has failed to 
pacify the sharp cries of babyhood, pettish and impatient 
as Bovpnty itself, the success of the other (t.e. the 
husband) in calming it,” etc. 

Here the impression of union which was required by 
the subject is absolutely maned by this futile structural 
opposition, but the syntax becomes wonderfully dear. 
And this antithetical arrangement, this introduction of 
the opposite for the easier apprehension of what is 
really being talked about, results in the peculiar kind 
of insipidity, of half-heartedness, which makes Landor 
such poor reading despite his very great qualities; an 
impression is neutralized by its own negation before it 
has had time to solidify. Landor does not allow us to 
fed, BO anxious is he that we should define and determine. 
For instance: 

Could she (Sappho) be ignorant that shame and fear 
seize it (love) unrdentingly by the throat, while hard¬ 
hearted impudence stands at ease, prompt at opportunity, 
and profuse in declaration 1 ” 

In this passage luddity is obtained by the distinction 
between prompt and profuse. But in the meantime 
poor Timid Love^ who, after all, should have been the 
hero of the play, is forgotten f * 
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All this is due, 1 think, to tibe fact that liSndor did 
not leallj care for what he was writing about, but only 
for the fact of writing. This is proved by his metaphors 
being not expressive, but explanatory; he has not felt 
the subject in those, or indeed in any, particular tenns, 
but cast about him for parallels for better apprehfihsion. 
Thus, these metaphors are apt to be trite or slackly 
expressed, and they are (as we saw in the case of the 
old gentleman who flung himself into the burning town) 
very often carried on far beyond the needs of the subject. 
Whereas, on the contrary, if he had felt the metaphor, 
he might have expressed it more vigorously than the 
rest, but he would have let it go as soon as it ceased to 
concord with his chief vision and feeling. Let us look 
at one of his finest passages; and one of those in which 
the thought of death seems to have brought some 
genuine emotion —1 mean Bossuet’s speech to Mile 
de Fontanges: 

“ This in which we live is ours only while we live in it; 
the next moment may strike it ofi from us; the next 
sentence I would utter may be broken and fall between 
08. The beauty that has made a thousand hearts to 
beat one instant, at the succeeding has been without 
pulse and colour, without admirer, friend, companion, 
follower. She by whose eyes the march of victory shall 
have been directed, whose name shall have animated 
armies at the extremities of the earth, drops into one 
of its oievioea and minxes with its dust.” 
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How dear and stately, yet how wearisome I Why ? 
simply and crassly because there is no feding in it at 
all. Eloquence there is, and in other parts of the 
dialogue, wit and humour in abundance. But it is all 
elaboratdy reasoned, planned out; and no man’s 
reasoifing and planning, however elaborate, can replace 
feeling. No Writer is able to shift his critical ruler and 
foot-measure quickly and subtly enough to adjust a 
whole effect, as does the mere sensitive eye, eye of body 
or of soul. See how even in this passage he leaves the 
essential behind in order to work out a mere detail— 
“ animated armies at the extremities of the eorfA, drops 
into one of itt crevices and mingles with its dust.” 
Why, the earth has become the heroine of this 
passage, and the poor dying beauty is a mere adjunct 
to its extension, its battlefields and holes and dust. 
*'So she is,” Landor might answer. But not to 
her own feelings, nor to ours, nor to Landor’s, if he 
had any I 

Let us look at Landor’s masterpiece, the dialogue of 
Leofric and Godiiva : 

The beverage of this feast, 0 Leofric, is sweeter than 
bee or fiower or vin^can give ns: it fiows from heaven; 
and in heaven will it abundantly be poured out again 
to him who pours it out here abundantly.” 


Bow complete is here the rhetorician’s indiffsreiioe t 
He is so little wrapped up in the dramatic skuatioa 
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that he wanders off after any pretty detail which is 
trailed across the path; he mut be after the bee or 
the flower or the vine! But now he pulls himself 
together, having got to the tragic part of the business; 
we have come to the Famine, and, by all the gods 
of Pen and Ink, Landor will show us what a Famine 
is like I 

Gk)diva speaks: 

“There is dearth in the land, my sweet Leofric. 
Remember how many weeks of drought we have had, 
even in the deep pastures of Leicestershire; and how 
many Sundays we have heard the same prayers for 
rain, and Buj^lications that it would please the Lord in 
His mercy to turn aside His anger from the poor, 
pining cattle. Tou, my dear husband, have imprisoned 
more than one malefactor for leaving his dead ox in 
the public way; and other hinds have fled before you 
out of the traces, in which they, and their sons and their 
daughters, and haply their old fathers and mothers, 
were dragging the abandoned wain homeward. Al¬ 
though we were accompanied by many brave spearmen 
and skilful archers, it was perilous to pass the creatures 
which the farmyard dogs, driven from the hearth by the 
poverty of their masters, were tearing and devouring, 
while others, bitten and lamed, filled the air either wi^ 
long and deep howls or sharp and quick barkingB as 
they straggled with hunger and feebleness, or were 
exasperated by heat and pain. Nor could the thyme 
from the heath, nor the bruised branches of the fir tree 
extinguish or abate the fool odour/* etc. etc. 
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The first and most superficial thing which strikes me 
in.this sentence is the constant see-saw of alternatives: 
if you are not going to be impressed by the dead male- 
faOar, then try the hameesed peaeants ; if the eons and 
daefgktere in haimeet aren’t enough, take the falkere and 
maihiert also. Again, if the dogs disturbed over the 
carcases are not to your satisfaction, please note the 
unfed ones. Moreover, you may fix your mind, or your 
choice, either on the sharp and quick harkings, or upon 
the Umg and deep howls \ in the same manner you are 
left free to attribute the dog’s struggles either to 
(a) hunger and fedkness, or (6) heat and pain. After 
such a choice of evils it is not astonishing that you 
should require disinfection by two different disin¬ 
fectants—^namely, thyme and Jir branches ; nor need we 
wonder, after so many alternating possibilities, that the 
stench is neither extinguished nor abated. 

During this examination a light seems to have dawned 
in me, a certainty far surpassing all considerations of 
Leofric and Qodiva. I have watched Landor at work! 
Landor, even the mighty, severe demi-god of classic 
prose, has appeared to me in the semblance of a boy 
provided, by heartless teachers, with a theme, and 
obliged to produce a given number ol lines thereon. 
Conscientiously, and with touching intellectual willing¬ 
ness, he has meditated, chin in hand» or hand in hair, 
upcm the ooncatenated possibilities: the beginning of it 
all was a drought; that is to say, a seated of UPater 
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(this suggests prayers for ram). The water supply 
being insufficient, there was no fodder; the cattle got 
none. Hence some died: hence oaicases by the road¬ 
side ; hence the employment of human labour in liea 
of cattle; the sons and daughters harnessed—nay, 
in certain cases, the elder members of the fami^; nay, 
happy thoni^t 1 the oxen haTe died of exhaustion on 
the way, and the family drags the wain homeward, f(w, 
of coiuse, thou(^ carcases are left by the roadside, carta 
may always come in handy, and are worth taking home. 
Then the poor people couldn’t feed their dogs any 
longer, hence the dogs eat the carcases, oe else (for some 
dogs, thof^ few, are confirmed Tcgetarians) died oi 
hunger; and, as it waa hot (for it is always hot when 
it is dry in England), occasionally also died d heat; 
and the dogs, very likely, fdl to fighting over the car¬ 
cases, and bit one another, or got lamed (perhaps by 
people throwing stones at them ? Lander has feugotten 
this!) Such a state of things must have become 
positively dangerous, and there being danger, Leofric 
and Godiva required an escort, and being very great 
personages, had an escort of two kinds: namety, bow¬ 
men and spearmen, and the bowmen were skilfiil, for 
it is no easy matter to shoot with a bow, whereas the 
spearmen were only required to be brave, for it onlj^ 
requires presence of mind to run a spear into n dog. 
Meanwhile^ ol oouise^ the nnbmisd oaicases stank, 
those of the dogs who had died for so many 
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reasons; in conseqnenoe, thyme and fir branches were 
provided; and here, 1 am sorry to note an omission, for 
Landor has indeed told us that the thyme was got from 
the heath, but has left us without due information 
concerning the place whence the fir branches were 
procured. This oversight is probably due to the 
excitement of perceiving what a fine opportunity this 
was of showing the unkind fussmess of Leofric. He not 
only clapped into gaol every person guilty of having left 
a dead ox on the thoroughfare, but frightened (though 
we are not told how) the poor peasants (even to the 
extent of making them run away) whenever he met them 
dragging their cart themselves, no doubt because his 
pedantic sense of propriety was offended by this iimocent 
proceeding. . . . Here, then, in the course of learning 
every possible detail about a drought, we have had our 
mind prepared for a heartless and martinet Leofric, 

At the end of the dialogue is an autobiographical note 
by Landor: 

The story of Godiva, at one of whose festivals or fairs 
1 was present in boyhood, has always interested me; 
and I wrote a poem on it» I remember, by the tquatrefooi 
at Bugby. . . . May the peppermint s^ growmg 
on the bank in that place! ” 

How oddly simple, and how oddly like real poetry 
thie is 1 Why? Because Landor was remembering his 
ofpn past^ and, once in a way, feeling genuine emetion. 
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I know nothing about Landor’s private life, save that 
he lived a quarter of a mile from the house whence I 
am writing, and once threw his cook out of the window 
on to the violet bed, and made a bon mot at the time, 
or more likely, afterwards. And I have nothing to do 
with what Landor may have been capable, or mot, of 
feeling under the stress of reality. But that he was an 
unfeeling wretch as soon as he dealt with pen and ink, his 
own or others*, 1 will prove to you through his own words. 

After telling us that Dante's lines about Ugolino are 
“unequalled by any other continuous thirty in the 
whole dominion of poetry," he hands them over “to 
whoever can endure the sight of an old soldier gnawing 
at the scalp of an old archbishop." Merely the bad 
taste of a man bom, after all, in the eighteenth century ? 
Perhaps. But he does not dismiss the other episode of 
Francesca, though it were better if he had, for he has 
furnished us with the following commentary: 

“ Then when she hath said, * La bocca mi baci6 tuttci- 
tremante,* she stops: she would avert the eyes of 
Dante from her: he looks for the sequel: she thinks he 
looks severely: she says * Galeotto is the name of the 
book,* fancying by this timorous little flight she has 
drawn him far enough from the neft of her young loves. 
No, the eagle beak of Dante and his peering eyes are yet 
over her, * Galeotto is the name of the book.* What 
matters that ? ‘ And of the writer I * Or that 

either ? At last she disarms him: but how f—* That 
day wtf read no more.*" 
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Nest of her young hvee ! Him is aomeihiiig almost 
obscene, like the pzooeedings of a madman, in the intni- 
Ron of such Dresden china imagery into that place dumb 
of all light, and moaning as the sea in tempest moans, into 
the presence of a passion erring, but undying, of a tale 
which Dante ends thus: Whereas one of these spiiits spoke 
in this fashion, the other wept so that for pity 1 swooned, 
like unto dying; and I f^, even as a dead body falls. 

I said that I did not require to know anything about 
Landor’s private life. Hiere is enou^, and too much, 
revelation of Landor in this notion of a Dante severely 
catechizing, of a Francesca all fright and blushes, and 
trying, vainly, to divert that sour prying pedant by 
talking of books and authors! And what unintended, 
perhaps unapprehended, self-revelations do authors 
sometimes consign to paper and print: **Galeotto,’’ 
Francesca tells Dante, ** was the name of the book, and 
the name also of the author 1 ’* What could be more 
interesting to a man of letters I 

(C) Caslyub and thb Prbsbnt Tibnsb 

Persuaded as I had become—and as I hope my Reader 
'will also be after my analysis of De <)tuncey>-that 
'the greatest difierences in literary effect m due mainly 
to difierent treatment of the verb, I set about an 
eacapiiDAtion of the present tense, as it has been employed 
in our language. ^ . 

It seems an idiotically obvious remark, yet onl is apt 
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to feel a little shock of surpiise when its trnth is bfOfighh 
home to one; ike freterU tense makes things fresent 
it abolishes the nanative and the nanatoi. This can. 
be yeiified, as the relation of relief and colour is best 
verihed in pictures by a process of reversing, like* 
standing a picture on its head. The ballad gixes us- 
this. For in the ballad the bulk of the telling is some¬ 
times in the present tense, and the efEects are obtained 
by a lapm into the past. For instance: 

He has gotten a coat of the even dotb, 

And a pair o’ shoon of tiie velvet green; 

>Mid till seven years were come and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 

Here the ballad monger, like the uneducated folk of our 
own day, eiqieiiences a difficulty in following an action 
without actually witnessing it, hence he speaks in the 
present; but when he wants to sum up the result, he 
unconsciously employs the post tense, which makes an 
end of the business. And of course the alternation 
with the past tense produces by contrast an extremely 
lively sense of the present. In more artistic ballads 
the past tense is prevalent, and there is a jump into 
the present at the moment of passion and action, with 
a very solemn drop back into the past to give the result. 
Thus, in the Braes of Yarrow: * 

Two has be hurt^ and three ilain 
On tile bloody braes o’ Yarrow; 

But tiie stabbom knight crept In behind, 

' And plereed hfs body thorough. 
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Again: 

She’s ta’en hhn in her anas twa^ 

And giTen him kiBses thorough; 

She sought to bind his mony wounds. 

But he lay dead on Tarrow. 

It uTsoiely no mere coincidence that the past tense 
ahould here recur as soon as the action is finished. 

I have said that the present tense abolishes the fact 
of narration. This has a most important result, that 
of doing away with the sense of cause and effect. For 
we cannot feel any causal connection without pro¬ 
jecting ourselves into the past or the future. The 
present tense, constantly pushing us along, leaves no 
leisure for thinking about why ; it hustles us into a new 
how. The present, in this case, never becomes a past, 
the thing which we can keep and look into; it simply 
drops off into limbo, vanishes entirely, as it probably 
does in the case of many children and of thoughtless, 
uneducated persons. 

Moreover—and this is obvious—^the present tense can 
bring the event before us, or us before the event, forcing 
us into a kind of sham belief. I say of oham belief, 
because this special kind of condition, that of dramatic 
iUusion, is often totally different from the genuine kind 
of bdief, what William James would probably call the 
** wann, familiar acquiesoence ** which belongs to the 
sense of reality. We may sit in a theatre and be 
hurried, bullied into interest and sympathy with some- 
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thing which we do not seiiouBly believe possible. And 
here 1 should like to distinguish veiy clearly between 
this kind of realisation, due to presentation on the 
stage, to presentation by the present tense and similar 
devices, and realisation by such fullness and harmony, 
such organic synthesis of co-ordinated detailf as is 
produced by only the very greatest novels or jlbems. 
After watching a Sarah Bernhardt play, or reading a 
chapter of Dickens even with breathless interest, I am 
by no means haunted by a certainty that something is 
going on, that certain people are continuing to live, 
struggle and suffer, such as I have after reading 
Thackeray, or Stendhal, or Tolstoi; on the contrary, 
there is often, as one lays down the book or rises from 
one’s seat, a feeling of abrupt breaking off, of turning off 
the lights. For once lapsed into silence. Lady Dedlock, 
Snagsby, Jo, Tulkinghom, the wicked Chuzzlewits, cease 
to exist, cease therefore to develop, even like the person¬ 
ages of a Sardou drama after the curtain has fallen. 
But the Newcomes, the family of Del Dongo, and Eatia, 
Levine, Anna, Wronsky, Katacha, Princess Mary or 
Peter Besukow are just as living and active when I am 
not reading about them as when 1 am; and the poison¬ 
ing of Othello’s mind takes place,* as a matter of fact, 
httween as much as during the acts. Why ! Because 
all these great creations have an organic, inevitable 
A ^atiMMw of their own, and once in contact in our 

tiioughts, they must alter and act on one another even 
12 
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like real things; whereas the others are mere cleYerly- 
painted puppets, whose movements catch and arouse 
our attention; but which, once the band hushed and the 
lights out, collapse into heaps of wood and wire. 

By this hangs the fact, often puzzling in the extreme, 
that 'tthrilling ” stories are so often very poor and so 
often forgotten as soon as read; also that pathetic 
effects can be produced by third-rate talent. The 
difficult, the unique thing to produce is such fascination 
as continues when the Reader is surrounded by different 
impressions, and submitted to contrary influences; the 
fascination given by the life organic, which is also the 
life everlasting! 

1 have spoken of Dickens’ use of the present tense. 
It is accompanied by several dodges converging 
towards the same effect. First, the dodge (the essential 
factor of theatrical illusion) of making the characters 
say their whole say, instead of telling us what they 
said; with the result that the most unlikely thing 
is accepted because, in a way, you are made to hear 
it, and speeches are listened to with acquiescence 
which would revolt our sense of probability if their 
substance were merely retailed. Again, and more 
efficacious still, the dodge of undoing the wrappers 
one by one, taking tbe boxes one out of the other, and 
thereby ptoduoing, like the conjuror, a spunoiis belief 
in the reality underiying these deliberate proceedings. 
1 will not lay ttn-pions hands on Dickens, whose great* 
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ae68 exists despite such glaring drawbacks; so I will 
invent a passage after bis manner, bum him only in 
effigy, listen I ** In that street there is a house; in 
that house there is a room; in that roonf there sits a 
woman.’’ Each affirmation (impossible to negative 
because there is no zeal connection with anything else) 
builds up a certainty in the Reader’s mind, So that 
when we come to “ and that woman is sewing a shroud,” 
the certainty is positively crashing. How sceptical we 
should remain if the passage ran as follows: ” In a 
certain house of a certain street, a woman sat sewing 
a shroud.” 

This undoing the wrappers is, as I hinted, a frequent 
accompaniment of the use of the present tense; it 
exists in most ballads, and in the popula/recital (as 
one may still hear it in certain countries) of fairy tales. 
And all such processes—or all processes so employed: 
the present tense, the dialogued narrative, the reiterative 
development of unrelated facts (or, if you prefer, 
elaborate peeling away of one fact and showing the 
next), are substituted for the power of persuading the 
Reader by intellectual or emotional evidence that things 
really have happened in the way described. These pro¬ 
cesses have the advantage of saving, not merely the skill 
or intuition which the Writer has not got, but the intelli¬ 
gence and imagination, the sympathy, nay, the mere 
attention which the Reader may not be able or indined 
togzvet We are ail of us at times too poor in spirit or 
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nerves to meet the artist half-way, and help him to 
build his magic cities or plant his enchanted woods in 
our soul. It is on such occasions that a good thnmi^ 
on the drum) or a good flaring of Bengal lights is highly 
welcome. And for this reason such aids to interest 
and to tears are indispensable to a large number of 
persons, those who happen to be intellectually inert, 
or never were anything else. 

Now let us turn to a diflerent aspect of the present 
tense and pass from depreciation to reverence. For 
amazing contrast to what, let us say, Dickens contrives 
by means of the present tense, is what Carlyle employs 
it to achieve. The contrast is between melodrama and 
the highest lyric, the lyric of prophecy. Here, say in 
The French RevdtUionf we become witnesses no longer 
of juggler*s tricks, but of miracles. Let us watch and 
wonder. 

The intellectual process is wholly different from the 
one we have been examining in Dickens. Carlyle's 
present tense does not oblige us to witness the taking 
of the Bastille or the death of Louis xvi. in the manner 
in which Dickens' present tense has oMiged us to 
witness the death of the Man from Shropshire, or the 
interview of Lady Dedlock and Guppy. Louis xvi., 
Mirabeau, Danton, and the rest are seen but vaguely, 
aa from a distance, recognizable on the whole by some 
constantly recurring attitude easily Identified from a&r: 
nay, by some quite superficial peculiarity lik^Dariry 
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D’Espr^enil, Gyiatuig Maurepas, or Sea-Green Robes¬ 
pierre, Carljle’s BevohUion affording in this a curioua 
contrast widi Micbelet’s, where we learn so well the 
actual features, the marks of underljing temperament, 
the very visceral life, in many cases, of all the dramaiia 
persona. No; in Carlyle the illusion is not in the least 
of the dramatic kind; it is of the lyric. What*tbe 
present tense does here is to transport ns perpetually, 
to hustle us unceasingly, into the presence of Carlyle 
himself. It forces us, without allowing a pause to think 
or glance over our own shoulder, to look down on the 
revolution from the skyey post of observation where he 
gits, like some belfry gurgoyle overlooking a flattened 
city and a mapped out country, among storms and sun¬ 
sets ; a kind of cosmic, archangelic demon, seeing the 
molehill-upsettings, the ants* processions and tumults 
of this world, and this world as but a tiny item of the 
swirling universe around him; seeing it all with com¬ 
prehension of the how and why, with pity and disdain. 
It sounds ridiculous to say (something like the anti- 
of a nostrum advertisement) that it is the present 
tense which allows Carlyle to do and be all this; but 
that seems to be the case. For the present tense 
dispenses with all question and anstrer, all explanation; 
and it gives continuity not to the things he speaks about, 
but to whiit he says about them, with ^ result that 
what we are witnessing is not the drama down below in 
streets and fi^ds, nor even the drama in human hearts 
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(there is wonderfolly Uttle feUow-feeling with any of 
his personages); but is the drams up here in the soul 
of this strange, marvelloiis prophet, Stylites-like among 
the forces ofNatnre, calling oat what he sees in the little 
earth, in the vast infinity, like Jeremiah mattering and 
shotitkig of the past and fatore, “ Therefore I am fall of 
the foxy of the Lord; I am weary with holding in. . . 

There is no difierence, save in length, in subject and 
in philosophic attitude, between the BevchUicn and a 
poem like “Abt Vogler,'* or the ** Grammarian’s 
Funeral.” The doings of Jacobins and Qirondins, the 
September Massacres or the War in Argonne, hold the 
same place as Browning’s Blomination of the Cupola 
or Uphill Procession; they are episodes, illustrations, 
metaphors almost, bringing home the eternal laws of 
Being and Becoming, of Death and Benewal; and 
they axe for Carlyle, as for Browning, what they were for 
the ** Choros Mystieus ”: aUes Verganglkhe iat mtt sin 
Oleichmas, 

Take a chapter of the French Secdhaion and trans¬ 
pose it into the past tense; you will get the same 
effect as by similarly transposing ” Abt Fo^ev or the 

Grammarian *’: all cohesion, all eo-ordiaslieu will 
disappear:; the transition from one subjeet to aaother 
will become eenaeless; the action, which is that of the 
Ftophet holding forth, will come to a stop. the 
oontecttthreness of cause and effsoty the iute H ig tb ili ^ 
of history will not have been attained. Fok whot wffl 
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those sadden vocatives, invectives, prophecies become 
in a mere past-tense narrative of sublunary events ? 
And what connection will there be among those histoncal 
afEedrs, stranded in bits, if we no longer feel their con* 
nection in the travailing or transfigured spirit of the 
Seer ? • 

But T will take an example. 1 open the French 
Revolution literally at random, at the beginning of the 
fourth chapter of the last book. And, substituting 
the past tense for the present, I produce the following 
half'page: 

The Convention, borne on the tide of Fortune towards 
foreign victory, and driven by the strong wind of Public 
Opinion towards Clemency and Luxury, rushed fast; 
all skill of pilotage was (or beinff) needed, and more than 
all, in such a velocity. Curious to see how it veered and 
whirled, yet had ever to whirl round again, and scud 
before the wind. If, on the one hand, it re-admitted 
the protesting Seventy-Three, it had, on the other, to 
consummate the apotheosis of Marat; it had to lift 
His body from the Cordeliers' Church and transport it 
to the Pantheon of Great Men; flinging out Miiabeau 
to make room for him. To no purpose: so strong did 
public opinion blow. A Gilt Youth-hood, in plaited 
hair tresses, tore down his busts from the Theatre 
Feydeau; trampled them under foot; scattered them, 
with vo^eration, into the cesspool of Montmartre. 
His chapel was sw^ away from t^ Place du Carrousel; 
the cesspool el Ifontmartre was to receive his very dust. ** 
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I should add that* in making this slight alteration in 
a few verbs, I have found it inevitable to alter the 
pronouns also: it is impossible, for instance, to speak of 
the Convention as m: once it is a thing of the past it 
becomes it and thereby the interrogative passages 
become more or less childish. 

This one travesty should suffice to show that in this 
book the present tense is not in the least a device (as 
people sometimes imagine) for making the narrative 
rattle on. As a fact the narrative never does rattle on; 
anything but that! The use of the present tense 
answers, on the contrary, to Carlyle’s very personal 
attitude in what is really the world of contemplation; 
and it is, I believe we should find, only one of the 
inevitable literary expressions thereof; for no nuin’s 
style was ever so organically personal as his, so intimately 
interwoven with individual habits of thought and 
feeling; at all events, I think, among English prose 
Writers. But if my Reader is not convinced we will 
try again, but this time purposely selecting one of the 
piecfs of purest narrative, one, therefore, which oug^t, 
on the face of it, rather to gain than lose by transposition 
into the past tense. Here it is, made a hash of by that 
simple alteration of fienses: 


' * On the morrow motnii^, she delivered«her note to 
Dupmrot* It related to certain family papers which 
were in the Minister of the Interior’s hand . , ^whieh 
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Dupenet was to assist her in getting; this, then, had 
be^ Charlotte’s errand to Paris! She had finished 
this in the course of Friday, yet said nothing of returning. 
She had seen and silently investigated sesreral things. 
The Convention in bodily reality, she had seen; what 
the Mountain was like. The living physiognomy of 
Marat she could not see: he was sick at present and 
confined to home. About eight on the Saturday 
morning she purchased a large sheath knife in the Palais 
Royal; then straightways, in the Place des Victoires, 
took a hackney coadi: ’To the Rue de I’Rcole de 
Medicine, No. 44.’ It was the residence of the Citoyen 
Marat I The Citoyen Marat was ill, and could not be 
seen; which seemed to disappoint her much. Her 
business was with Marat, then! Hapless beautiful 
Charlotte! hapless squalid Marat! From Caen in the 
utmost West, from Neuch&tel in the utmost East, they 
two were drawing nigh each other; they two had, very 
strangdy, business together. ... No answer. Char¬ 
lotte wrote another note, still more pressing; set out 
with it by coach, about seven in the evening, herself. 
Tired day labourers had again finished their work ; huge 
Paris was circling and simmering, manifold, according 
to its wont; this one fair figure had decision in it, 
drove straight, towards a purpose. . . . And so Marat, 
People’s Friend, was ended; the (one Stylites had got 
hurled down suddenly from his pillar; isAifAer! He 
that made him does Imow.” 


I have underlined tho sentience about Hie workmen, 
because the result of the idtered tense is particularly 
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bad here; tliis sentence deals obviously with the g^eral, 
the universal, the always happening, and that cannot 
be adequately given by the historic tense. For the 
s6me reason *no large generalization can be formulated 
in the pi^t tense. Compare the difEerence between 
“ all men have died,’* and ** all men are mortal! ” 

The present tense, therefore, which is a rough and 
ready dramatic trick in the balladt and a vulgar dodge 
for realization in a Writer (for all his genius) of the 
Bupeificia] psychology of Dickens, the present tense is 
also the natural form of the lyric or the prophecy. For 
men like Shriley, Browning or Carlyle, it is the tense of 
the eternal verities, which, from their very nature, have 
not been, but, like all divine thing?, always ore. 
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T he following studies are of the same general 
natnie as my previous analysis of De Quincey, 
Landor and Oarlyle; only they have been 
carried out on a more humble method, although I am 
apt to think, with more ambitiouB results. For a good 
deal has already been written, by everyone else and 
myself, about literary construction in the larger sense, 
and an incalculable lot about questions of rhetoric, 
whereas I seem to have been pursuing for the first time 
and in soUtude the minutest elements to which literary 
style can be reduced, namely, single words and their 
simplest combinations. 

Some years ago a letter to the Times from Mr. Emil 
Beich proposed that “statistical tests” should be 
applied to literature with the purpose of ascertaining 
in what Writers diiler from one another. I do not 

I 

know whether this suggestion was acted upon by anyone 

else; at all events I know of no resdts thereof esoept 

my own. Since, fired by that notion, I at cnee set 

about a census of the words contained in a page, re- 

'speotittly, of Defoe, Fielding, Stevenson, Pater and 

*87 
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Bundiy other celebrated aatbois; eztractmg, classify- 
iog and counting up the parts of speech which they 
contained. By dint of this I came at length to find 
myself seated, metaphorically, in a circle of neat little 
heaps of Pjouns and pronouns, adjectives and participles, 
verbs ^d adverbs, and all the ambiguously named 
“prepositions,” “conjunctions,” oven “adverbs,” 
according to different grammarians and lexicographers, 
little words which receive least att^tion though they 
do so much of the work of a sentence. Thu last men¬ 
tioned circumstance, as you shall see, had not so far 
dawned upon me. So there 1 sat, wondering why the 
numbers of nouns, verbs and adjectives were apt to be 
either so much the same in different Writers or so very 
different in the same one; and this quite irrespective 
of the likeness or unlikeness which I could not help 
feeling in their respective styles. Then I came to under¬ 
stand what I ought to have foreseen (but am glad I 
did not), namely, that the relative proportion of the 
more important parts of speech, the respective number 
of nouns, adjectives and verbs must depend in the first 
instance upon what the Writer has got to talk about, 
as distinguished from his individual propensities about 
how to say it. To get equal conditions for my statistical 
experiment, it would have been necessaiy to pick out 
specimen pages embodying exactly equivalent subject- 
matter, and who was to judge of that equivalence? 
Or ebe^ to anafyse pages enough—eay all the pages he 
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ever wrote—of ea<di, turn about, of the authors under 
comparison in hopes of exhausting all the subjects he 
had ever written about, and thus arriving at an average 
classification of all the words which etery one of 
the Writers under comparison ever employed. The 
SUUietiodl Tea applied to Literature, . . . Let me re¬ 
commend the prosecution of this study to young gentle¬ 
men and ladies anxious to fit themselves out as general 
Reviewers. 

Returning to myself, 1 found that though 1 was none 
the wiser for having counted the difierent kinds of 
words in a page of, say, Henry James compared with a 
page of Hardy, yet the course of these fruitlesB statis¬ 
tical labours had brought to li^t remarkable and 
suggestive difierences in the use to which those words 
(and the small fry of auxiliaries, conjunctions, pre¬ 
positions, etc., perhaps most of all), were put by the 
two Writers under comparison. 

And with the gradual recognition of the pattern 
in which an individual author sets his words, connect^ 
ing and co-ordinating them in a way peculiar to himself, 
there also became evident that every such pattern of 
words exerts its own special power over the Reader, 
because it has elicited in that Reader’s mind conditions, 
cur rather activities, similar to those which have produced 
that pattern in the mind of the Writer. 

Writes and Readera. Here I was back at my old 
belief that liteiataxe takes effect solely by the oo-opera- 
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tion, the interaction of him who reads with him who 
writes; a belief whidi had in the meanwhfle been oon- 
firmed by my studies in the psychology of other arts.' 
As r^ards that of Literature, I had, as the foregoing 
essays sbpw, long recognised that the Writer has 
alwaya draw upon the Reader’s stored-up experi¬ 
ence, and can tell him something he does not yet know 
only by evoking and rearranging what he already knew. 
The preceding parts of this volume embody one single 
inquiry; namely, which of the Reader’s stored-up 
images and feelings are thus being drawn upon to 
produce a particular effect? Among which of those 
memories is the Writer compelling him to dwdl and to 
move ? 

That had been, so far, my problem. The one 1 had 
now, almost accidentally, struck upon, was more ele¬ 
mentary, more essential, more intimate, and certainly 
more recondite, and ran thus: What are the mental 
attitudes which the Writer forces upon the Reader? 
what are the mental movements he oompels«him to 
execute in that process of evoking and rearrAiging 
those past images and feelings ? In short, net merely 
in the act of understandiug, is the Reader mode 

Mkk about by that particolar Writer, but bow is he 
made to think of it ? 

How, meaning: is tiie thinking to be done eae% or 

■f 

^Of. BeaiOy and Ui^nui (ia ooUBbonUon vitb C. Anrtrothec 
ThomiMi) ; sbo ay CtoMdge Miwal, Bmat^ab « 
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with quickty or slowlyf smoothly or jerkily i 

How, meamiig: in a unified way or a scatter^ way, 
straightforward or intriaUet How also, in the sense 
of a horse’s paces (is it an amble or a ghllop ?), or a^ 
man’s gesture and action, leaning or supporting, leap¬ 
ing or stumbling, clutching, holding on or dropping. 
How, finally, in the sense of aU those alternations of 
expectation, suspense, fulfilment or frustration, which 
make up not only the large and obvious drama of human 
life, but also this minute invisible drama of human 
thought. 

Since, even in the few following analyses, we shall 
see the Header following the steps of the Writer and 
mimicking his bearing while he is made to travel along 
level roads or steep or twisting paths; led straight to the 
subject’s centre, or approaching it slowly and by stealth; 
made to rise and poise <m steady wings with tiiat eagle 
of the introduction to the Bing and tie Book ; or to go 
round and round the domestic lawn in the dark like 
Goldsn^th’s Tony Lumpkin. Neither is the Header 
allowed to travel empty handed in the guiding (or 
muguiding) Writer’s footsteps. Like him he must carry 
in his mind whatever he has been made to gather up on 
the way, holding its items asunder, br folding them Over, 
or them indissolubly with one anoiher. ... But 
the motions of our limbs, the acts we perform wi^ our 
bodies, are 4ew and simply and dumsy, compared with 
j^iose d the aiiiui»< lubving; bq^linvacds and forwazds in 
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time as well as in space; and it is better to drop this 
inadequate metaphor of what, by his manner of disposing 
the parts of speech, the Writer, for better for worse, 
obliges the B^er to do. . . . 

Since the name of that docile and active response, 
conscious in its results not its processes, is Beading, And 
having made all allowance for subject-matter and its 
detail treatment, the name of what determines the 
ultimate essentials of that response, so far as these lie 
with the Writer, is Style. Style when thus responded to 
by S 3 mthetic intuition. But when subjected to analysis, 
it turns out to be, as I hope I may prove, nothing but 
the Handling of Words. 

(A) Meredith 

Harry Richmond, chapter xzxvi., p. 56, of Hememaon’s 
second volume. Five hundred words taken at random. 
Nouns and pronouns, 159 (of which half, roughly speak¬ 
ing, personid pronouns); verbs and verbal participles, 
66; adjectives and adjectival participleB, 25. 

. . Janet, liking both, contented herself with 
impartial comments. *1 always think in these cases 
that the women must be the fools,* she said. Her 
affectation was to assume a knowledge of tiie world and 
all things in it. We rode over to Julia’s cottage, on 
the outskirts of the estate now devolved upon her 
husband, Irish eyeS are certainly bewitching lif^ts. I 
thoii|^t; for my piurt, I could not do as the captain was 
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doing, serving his ooontiy in foreign parts, while such 
as these were whining without a captain at home. Janet 
approved his conduct, and was right. *What can a 
think the man worth who sits down»to guard his 
house door ? ’ she answered with slight innuendo. 
She compared the man to a kennel-dog. * This,’ said I, 

* comes of made-up matches,’ whereat she was sifent. * 

“ Julia took her own view of her position. She asked 
me whethier it was not dismal for one who was called a 
grass-widow, and was in reality a salt-water one, to 
keep fresh, with a lap-dog, a cook and a maid-servant, 
and a postman that passed the gate twenty times for 
twice tiiat he opened it, and nothing to look for but 
this disappointing creature day after day! At first she 
was shy, stole out a coy line of fingers to be shaken, and 
lisped; and out of that mood came right-about-face^ 
with an exclamation of regret that she supposed she 
must not kiss me now. 1 protested, she drew back. 

* Shall Janet go ? ’ said I. * Then if nobody’s present 

I’ll be talked of-’ said she, moaning queerly. The 

tendency of her hair to creep loose of its bands gave 
her handsome face an aspect deliriously wild. I com¬ 
plimented her on her keeping so fresh, in spite of her 
salirwater widowhood. She turned the tables on me 
for looking so powerful, though I was dying for a foreign 
princess. ‘ Oh, but that’ll blow over,’ she said, * any¬ 
thing blows over as long as you 'don’t go up to the 
altar’; and she eyed her ikiged finger, woebegone, 
and the pleasantest of. smiles with the name of 

her William. Heriot, whom she always called Walter 
Heriotf.was, she informed me, staying at Duzstan Hall, 

13 c 
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ihe new great house, built on a plot of ground that the 
Lancashire millionaire had caught up, while the Squire 
and the other landowners were sleeping. * And if you 
get Walter Heriot to come to you, Harry Richmond, 
it*ll be better for him, I’m sure,’ she added, and muvdy: 
* I’d like to meet him up at the Grange.* Temple, die 
said, had left the Navy, and was reading in London for 
the Bar—^good news to me. 

* You have not told us anything about your princess, 
Harry,’ Janet observed on the ride home. 

* Do you take her for a real person, Janet ? One 
thinlfs of her as a snow-mountain you’ve been 
admiring.’ ” 


The first thing striking me in this quotation from 
H<my Richnumd is that these five hundred words have, 
among them all, only two semicolons, one of which 
does not even count, because it closes a quotation. 
Altogether the five hundred words constitute thirty 
sentences, counting everything closed by a full-stop as 
being a sentence. Of these thirty sentences, five have 
no comma in them; only one, and that a quotation, 
begins with and ; not one begins with but, for, therrfore, 
consequently, or any similar expression of logical separa¬ 
tion or connection. 

In the body of sentences, hut occurs only once: “ Oh, 
hut that’ll blow over—”: *and occurs twelve times: five 
times as a mere link in an enumeration—“ with a lap- 
dqg, a cook and a maid-servant, and a potman,” 
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etc.—^thxee times with a sense of conseoutiTeness, as 
in ** At first she was shy . . . and lisped nmoe only 
with the sense of connected thought: “ Janet approved 
his conduct and was right.*’ For is absent; and so is 
hut, the two causal particles, both differentiating, while 
they connect, and in so far betokening disctiminatioii 
and logic. The absence of this class of words gives the 
quotation an irresponsible, unreasoning and impulsive 
air, and the Hghtness coming thereof. With this tallies 
the lack of weighing and analysing: the adjectives and 
adjectival participles and adverbs, “ right—afresh—shy— 
wild,” etc., being direct qualifiers designating the pro¬ 
perty of a noun, but never analysing it; adjectives 
showing not so much what a substantive, a thing or 
person, w, as what the substantive does, how it affects 
others. As might be expected, in these same five 
hundred words I can detect only three parentheses; 
“ I thought, for my part, I could not do as the captain 
was doing, serving his country in foreign parts, while 
such as these,” etc., and ”a grass-widow, and was in 
reedity a saU-waier one,** etc., and neither of these 
parentheses reinforce the logical coherence. 

It strikes me that in analysing style one should pay 
great attention to words like **o^ which”—**that,” 
etc., because, referring back, as they do, implies a 
demand on the Reader’s memory and cmistructive 
attention. There is no such demand made in this page 
of Meredith. If anything is daimed, is taxed, it is the 
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Reader’s power of following short, rapid movements, 
and of spotting,” ” twigging,” their relation to one 
another. This is an interesting point. For, despite 
Meredith’s Hhbit of shooting: out sentences without con> 
nection, and the impulsive impression given hj his lack 
of causal words, the Reader finds himself called upon 
to synthesize, to judge and decide; more so, very often, 
than the less intellectual Reader at all cares to do. 
The fact is that he is told a number of things at whose 
meaning he must make a rapid guess, much as the 
sportsman decides on the nature of a bird or beast by a 
rapid series of suppositions, an argument, a synthesis. 

Take this sentence: “Then if nobody’s present,’* 
etc., said she, “ moamng queerly. The tendency of her 
hair to creep looee of its bands gave her handsome face an 
aspect ddiriously wild ”—such a sentence is surely an 
unusual demand on a Reader’s intuition and experience ; 
it is the flight of a bird, and he must decide what shap^ 
and habits that flight implies. It is this odd seleci i 
of what he tells and does not tell, this omission of link? 
which makes Meredith a sealed book to careless 01 
unintelligent Readers. While his style runs on without 
causal marks or logical forms, the choice of items is 
perpetually forcing *us to spot and to conjtjctuie. We 
are made to be intellectual in default of hitnaelf: to 
supply what his impatience and impulsiveness dmiies. 
Probably much of his wonderful vividness arises from 
this^ we are never allowed to sit still and wait to be 
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told; we must watch and decide while the woids fly 
past, very much as we do in the case of ccitain real 
people, who, laconic and detached, work themselves 
into our soul by dint of the effort of flnderstanding 
which their reserve, their lack of formula, imposes upon 
us. There is about Meredith some of the STnftnefls, 
unclutchableness, and mystery of reality, just because 
there is so little of the connection, analysis, synthesis 
of contemplation. 

Connected with this is the singular simihuity and 
straightness of direction of his sentences and half¬ 
sentences, as, most typically, in the following saying: 
“ 1 alwajrs think in these cases that the women must be 
the fools.” There is no reason given for thinking thus ; 
it is direct and inevitable ; in fact, it is thought because 
the / happens to think so. In Meredith everything 
seems to be whatever it is because he thinks so, no other 
possibility existing in the presence of this vivacious, 
headlong, delightfully egotistic mind. Remark that 
itead of the sentence just quoted, most people would 
have written: “ In these cases I think that the women 
must be the fools,” or rather, ”I think the women 
must be tb« fools in these cases.” The first arrange¬ 
ment w 'd have qualified the women being fools by 
my way of thinking, whence a chance of eitor; in the 
second case the foolishness wbuld have been Ihnited to 
the cases in point. But, as Meredith has put it, the 
in these oases ” has been tucked away so close, so 
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small, that what stands out is “ I think—women fools.” 
As a fact the literal meaning of Meredith’s syntax, ” I 
always think in these cases that the women must be the 
fools,” is ndt what he conveys to us, which is: ”1 
always think that in these cases.” Tet, despite his 
placing of the that, the sentence prances on to its un¬ 
qualified and unjustifiable conclusion. Probably the 
habitual way of expressing such a thought would be 
” It always seems to me that ” ; but Meredith, judging 
by this page, eschews two forms: the oblique and the 
passive or deponent (false passive). The sentence after 
this seems an attempt, and an awkward one, to break 
this monotony of too many transitive verbs. ”Her 
affectation was to assume a knowledge of the world.” 
No one surely ever thought in such a form except for 
literary purposes. Meredith’s meaning is “ she afiected 
to assume ” ; while the Uterdl meaning of this form 
implies something more, namely, that every one has 
afiectations, and that this particular one was Janet’s; 
or that we had been given to expect an afiectation 
from Janet, and this, sure enough, was it. 

This remark leads me to think that there is great 
importance in the proportion, first, of passive forms to 
active; secondly, of what I may call d&ponmt or false 
passive forms, ” seems,” etc., to transitive forms; 
thirdly, of oblique (dativb or locative) forms to direct 
ones witili accusative or possessive. In this quotation 
1 can find only one oblique statement (since the sentence 
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about Janet’s afEectation is misleadmg, but, as syntax, 
quite diiect): “ The tendency of her hair to creep loose 
of its bands gave her handsome face an aspect deliriously 
wild.” Here the obliqueness of the thou{;ht is further 
marked by the introduction of ** the tendency.” There 
is something cryptic, if I may be allowed such <jargoii, 
in this very plain statement, as if more were meant 
than meets the ear. It is as if this oddly straight- 
flying creature suddenly dived and disappeared. I 
fancy that it is such sentences which give Meredith an 
affected air, but also one of knowing more than he cares 
to tell. They must make the Philistine pause, or kick 
them aside as lumber. It would be interesting to 
examine such cryptic or enigmatic utterances, and the 
impression they leave of our dealing with unusually 
intuitive persons, bringing up marvellous fragmentary 
knowledge out of their suddenly dived-into depths; 
an impression due to such sudden rupture of ordinary 
modes of speaking. The peculiarity exists as a positive 
nuisance in that very gifted poseur, M. Ban^. In 
Meredith, as in Stendhal, it is doubtless genuine and 
temperamental. 

This analysis will, 1 hope, serve to suggest to my 
Header and fellow student what* such studies are be¬ 
ginning to make clear to my mind, namely, that the 
degree of life in a Writer’s style depends upon the amount 
of activity which he imposes upon his Header. If this 
activity is disconnected, discursive, of the rapidly 
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spoUing, twigging kind, the style will be living and active, 
but disjointed and a little enigmatic as in Meredith; 
if this activify is logical^ we shall have the sense of 
orderly and hannonious energy we shall see presently 
in Stevenson; certain other modes of activity, as re- 
vealed*and as communicated by syntax, we shall have 
occasion to analyse in Henry James and in Hewlett. 

(B) EiPUNa 

Kim, Five hundred words taken at random, only 
choosing a page without dialogue, p. 118. Nouns, 157 ; 
verbs, 59; adjectives and adverbs, 53. 

, . Who would have bid him learn. But had it 
not been proven at Umballa that his sign in the high 
heavens portended war and armed men ? Was he not 
the friend of the stars as of all the world, crammed to 
the teeth with dreadful secrets ? Lastly-^and firstly 
as the undercurrent of all his quick thoughts—this 
adventure, thou|^ he did not know the English word, 
was a stupendous lark, a delightful continuation of his 
old flights across the housetops, as well as the fulfilment 
of sublime prophecy. He lay belly flat and wriggled 
towards the mess-tent door, a hand on the amulet 
round his neck. It was as he suspected. The sahibs 
prayed to their god; for in the centre of the mess-table 
—its sole ornament when they were on the line of march 
—stood a golden bull fiuhioned from old-time loot of 
the summer palace at Pekin—a red gold bull, with 
lowered head, ramping upon a field of rich lrish«gieen 
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To liim the sahibs held out their glasses and cried con¬ 
fusedly. 

“Now the Reverend Arthur Bennett alwa 3 rB left 
mess after that toast, and, being rather* tired by his 
march, his movements were more abrupt than usual. 
Kim, with slightly raised head, was still staring at his 
totem on the table when the chaplain stepped on fiis 
right shoulder-blade. Kim flinched under the leather 
and, rolling sideways, brought down the chaplain, who,, 
ever a man of action, caught him by the throat and 
nearly choked the life out of him. Earn then kicked 
him desperately in the stomach. Mr. Bennett gasped 
and doubled up, but, without relaxing his grip, rolled 
over again and silently hauled Kim to his own tent. 
The Mavericks were incurable practical jokers; and it 
occurred to the Englishman that silence was best till 
he had made complete inquiry. 

“ ‘ Why, it*s a boy,* he said, as he drew his prize- 
under the light of the tmit-pole lantern; then, shaking- 
him severely, cried: * What were you doing ? You 
are a thief.* 

“ His Hindustanee was very limited, and the ruffled 
and disgusted Kim intended to keep to the character 
laid down for him. As he recovered his breath he was 
inventing a beautifully plausible tale of his relations 
to some mess-scullion, and at the same time keeping a. 
keen eye on and a little under the chaplam^s left aim- 
pit. The chance came; he ducked for the door-way, 
but a long arm shot out and clutched at his neck, 
snapping the amulet-string and riosiiig on the amulet. 

* Give it to me, oh give it me 1 Is it lost 1 Give 

G* 
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the papers ? ’ The words were in English, the tinny, 
saw-cut En^h of the native bred, and the chaplain 
jumped. 

* * A scapular! ’ he said, opening his hand—* no, 

some sort of heathen charm. Why—^why do you speak 
English H Little boys who steal are beaten. You 
know l!hat ? * ” 

The first paragraph contains several changes of 
grammatical direction : a passive form ** had it not 
been proven ” turning into an active ** that his sign 
portended.” Moreover, we have a nominative which 
is a whole phrase; the it which was proven becoming 
the that of the “ that his sign,” etc. After this a simple 
past—** was he not a friend of the stars,” etc.—and a 
perfectly direct interrogation with he as nominative 
And ** friend of the stars also.” Both these two first 
sentences are interrogative, and that is their only 
formal connection. 

Next we get a sentence with a double parenthesis, 
which, however, makes it only the clearer, and seems 
to put on weight. ** Lastly—and firstly as the under- 
•coirent of his quick thoughts—^this adventure,” etc. 
Wei^t is also put on by the sort of drum tap call on the 
attention of the firsdy and lastly, . The impact of this 
sentence is due to the damming up of the meaning by 
those two parentheses. The Reader is made to expect 
something by that ItM%; his attention is restrained 
violently by the ** firstly as the undercurrent,'^ etc.— 
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which, althou^ parenthetical, is in no way an o&iifer dictum 
elipped in, but, on the contiaij, a reduplication of that 
call on hia expectation, a sort of multiplier of the move¬ 
ment. Only after these two strong pullin^back of the 
meaning do we get the beginning of it with advenAure. 
But the impact is heightened again by a new stoppage: 
“ though he did not know the Exiglish word.*' Then only 
is the meaning let go, with a snap—“ was a stupendous 
lark.” There can be no doubt after this of the truth of 
the assertion that the chief importance of the thing from 
Kim’s point of view, was ita being a lark* Compare, in 
Older to realize the mechanism of tension and restraint by 
which Kipling has obtained this efEect, the very clear 
and proper, but absolutely nerveless sentence in which 
1 have just paraphrased it! After the sort of radiating 
crash of that word lark (something corresponding to the 
high note of an intricate Mozart Cadenza), comes a sort of 
developing Coda, as, in some of Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
symmetrically uniting the two ideas: “ a ddightful 
continuation of his old flight across the housetops as well 
as the fulfilment of sublime prophecy.” After this 
elaborate and very dynamic passage describing Kim’s 
consciousness, we pass abruptly to his bodily condition, 
^considered objectively: he lay belly flat and wriggled 
towards the mess-tent door, a hand on the amulet round 
his neck.” Here also, after an analj^sis of motion, i.e, 
of abstractly considered moods, we get a very vivid 
image ef bodily position and movement, almost an in- 
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stantaneouB snapshot. We have a fading as of the boat 
having been finally shoved oft from shore. This whole 
arrangement is extremely efficacious. It may, no doubt, 
degenerate info a trick. If such anangements are frequent 
in Kipling, this would explain much of his popularity; 
on the other hand a sensitive Reader might resent 
their repetition and thereby wreck thdr efficacy: the 
fatal suspicion arising of the thing being aheap, i.e. per¬ 
functory, shoddy. 

This suspicion of cheapness happens here to be borne 
out by the sequel, which is evidently neither inspired by 
continuous interest nor revised by habitual care; this 
sequel is a deviation of meaning. Let ns look at it. Here 
is the passage: 

“ It was as he suspected.” Here the Reader’s attention 
is twitched, and ordered suddenly back to Kim’s con¬ 
sciousness. Now comes a logical duion, a showing 
to us of the thing which Kim had had in his mind, 
while showing us, at the same moment, its counterpart in 
reality (instead of saying “ he had expected that the sahibs,*' 
etc., “ and it appealed that they feaUy were doing it,** 

Such sudden rolling into one of the expected thing and 
the actual thing has the vivacity of a conjurer^s trick, 
of any kind of summation of two modes of calling on 
the attention. It is the ” you are going to see,” said 
at the instant of pulling the thing out of the hat; we get 
the total of two (what I must call) movement whies, and 
thendditkaial value of their comparisem. 8o far,<Bo good. 
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But now we come to the slack part. The slackness of 
attention, I may remark, by the way, betrays itself by 
the use of a wrong tense: ** It was as he suspected. The 
sahibs praiifed to thdr god ’’—the logical development 
requires the concordance were prayirtgt because the two 
items cannot be on the same plane of thought, the first 
sentence telling us about Kim, the second about what Kim 
was telling {or had told) himself. Such a difference of 
what I call plane of thought is more important even than 
a difference in the plane of time, and, in most cases, it 
implies the latter. The praying of the sahibs did indeed 
go on contemporaneously with Kim’s suspecting. But 
it was a continuation; and the part of their praying 
which was going on was not the same part as the one 
he suspected, since it was a part about which a tense 
is used showing that the suspicion was verified by the 
praying, consequently must have existed apart and 
before. This slackness of realization of the relations in 
time and in logic between the two verbs, accounts for an 
actualand quite unintentional deflectionfrom the meaning 
rea Ily in Kipling’s mind. For the substitution of “ prayed ’ ’ 
for “ were praying ” in that juncture gives the past tense, 
the prayed, the meaning of habitual doing of the thing 
’ instead of doing it at that moment. “ It was as he sus¬ 
pected. The sahibs prayed to their god”—means, 
according to English grammal and usage, that Kim was 
borne out in his suspicion that Uie sahibs were in the 
habit df praying ; whereas the true meaning is that what 
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tile sahibs were doing at that moment answered to Eim*s 
suspicions. 1 Amoy that the transition from Eim’s con¬ 
sciousness to the external reality has been too much, at 
this moment, ioi Kipling’s attention or lack of attention. 

Let U6 look further at this which 1 might call the 
slackening of Kipling’s grasp. “ For in the centre of the 
mess-table—^its sole ornament when they were on the line 
of march—stood a golden bull from old-time loot of the 
summer palace at Pekin—a red gold buU, with lowered 
head, ramping upon a field of Irish green.” 

Now the sentence, ” the sahibs prayed to their god ” 
represents what Kim thought, not in the least what was 
really happening. And the for of the succeeding 
sentence most distinctly connects its contents with this 
notion of Kim’s; we expect to be told something to 
justify Ejm’s view about the praying to a god. We 
expect to be told it, moreover, in terms of Kim’s thought^ 
since no indication has been given that we have done 
with Kim’s suppositions. From this point of view it is 
a pity to speak of a mess4able ; for to Kim, most prob¬ 
ably, it was only a (Me. Then Kipling tells us that the 
object he is about to describe was the mess-table’s sole 
ornament when they (they can only refer to the sahibs, 
thus connecting back to Kim’s imaginary people praying* 
to an idol) “ were on the line of march ”—a piece of in¬ 
formation whidi could sdhicely have been understood 
by Kim, even if it had been suggested to him. For what 
could Kim, thinking of idols, understand abcAit the 
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legulation-oniameiitmg of mesB-tables ftt one moment 
lather than another? Kipling, notwithstanding, con¬ 
tinues to abound in information respecting this mess- 
table ornament: it had been fashioned*“out of old- 
time loot of the summer palace at Pekin ’’—and it had, 
he tells us, “ a field of Irish green,” while of all*this m- 
formation the only piece Kim could have grasped (even 
had he, instead of us, been told) is that the thing in the 
middle of the table was a “ red gold bull, with lowered 
head.” 

We have left Kim and his head full of suspicions a 
good way behind ! Yet the next moment we jerk back 
to it, and look at the table no longer in the light of 
Kipling’s information, but in that of Kim’s imagination, 
for the ensuing sentence states, not that the officers 
were drinking toasts round that golden bull, but that 
” to him the sahibs held out their glasses and cried aloud 
confusedly.” 

But, you may say, was Kipling not to tell us 
the reaUty whicli had erroneously confirmed Kim’s 
suspicions ? This is just the hie. My contention is 
that had Kipling’s consciousness been full of the subject, 
he would inevitably have seen the two orders of facts, 

• the objective in the mess-tent, tfie subjective in Kim’s 
mind, in their real relation of importance to the Reader, 
that is to say, the objective Strictly subordinated to the 
subjective. He would have told us, because he would 
have thought of, the details of the mess-tent, etc., onlg 
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in 80 far or they eaoplained KinCs Hear and his conr 
sequent action. The mischief in all this, the origin of 
the faulty constaction, even of the misuse of tenses, 
lies, I fear, in^the slackness and poverty of the thought. 
Where ignorance of the habits of a language cannot 
come into account, 1 believe that bad syntax, bad 
grammar, bad rhetoric can be traced to a lapse in the 
power of feeling and thinking a subject. Literature, 
more than any other art, is a matter of intellectual and 
emotional strength and staying power. Let us see 
whether, in our five hundred words, Kipling recovers 
himself after this lapse. 

He has been talking of Kim, so far. He now re¬ 
quires to talk about the chaplain. Instead of turning 
clean to his new point of view, he lurches over to it across 
that self-same sentence in which irrelevant information 
about the mess-table was given alongside of Kim's 
impressions. He has so little the feeling of having 
made a mistake that he builds upon it. ** Now the 
Rev. A. B. always left mess after that toast.” Here 
we are again going to meet, if not an absolutely in¬ 
correct concordance of tenses, at least a very ^UMsk 
employment of them. Listen 1 ”... always Irft , . » 
and, being rather tired by his march, bis movements* 
iMfs,” etc. To put the tenses right it would be 
necessaiy to dip in ** ind to-day ’’--oc “ on this 
ooeasion”'—so as to connect the general statement with 
the patdoubff one. MoKeoveir, the pronouns are so 
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placed tiiat the verb “ being tired *’—^is either without 
a nominative or governed by “ his movements.’* Such 
a lapse, doubtless common enough among eighteenth- 
century Writers, has come to represent a real confusion 
of thought, at least a stumble in thinking, nowadajrs 
that grammatical habits have acquired more pr^cisidh 
and stability. 

The next sentence begins with Kimj as the preceding 
one did with the Reverend Arthur; and our attention 
being drawn to him and his “ slightly raised head . . . 
staring at the totem,” we are as surprised as he when 
“the chaplain stepped on his right shoulder-blade.” 
After that we have first Kim as governing the action, 
then the chaplain; two leads made more conspicuous 
by Kim beginning with an intransitive verb and an¬ 
other making him passive to the Reverend Arthur’s 
boot (“Kim flinched under the leather and . . . 

brought down the chaplain-”), and the chaplain 

deflecting from the passive into the active with the 
parenthetical information “ever a man of action.” 
What would this exchange of nominatives have looked 
like without that parenthesis? Let us try. “Kim 
flinched under the leather, and, rolling sideways, brought 
down the chaplain, who caught him by the throat and 
nearly choked the life out of him.” The sentence, 
reduced to this, is weak, withdut sdid middle on which 
to articulate it; and the two nominatives strike out 
eonfiisedly like puppets whose strings have got mixed 

14 
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up. The “ ever a man of action ” serves as supporting 
body to these disjointed members. It steadies the rest, 
and makes the continued exchange of nominatives in 
a way rhythmical; for the interchange continues. But 
there comes a sudden break, showing that this seesaw of 
nominatives has been accidental and the result of disorder. 
For after “silently hauled Kim to his tent*’—^we get this 
other thing, “The Mavericks were incurable practical 
jokers.” After this comes the second half explaining this 
sudden introduction of the regiment—“ and it occurred 
to the Englishman that silence was best till,” etc. 

It is an odd proof of deficient logical feeling, and (in 
so far, perhaps also, of real sense of consecutive action), 
that Kipling should not have written: “/or the 
Mavericks were,” etc. As it is, this whole sentence is 
chaotic; and although the verbs employed are con¬ 
secutive in their meaning, “Kim kicked”—“Mr. 
Bennett gasped and doubled up . . . rolled over . . . 
silently hauled Eim,” etc.—^the lack of logical connec¬ 
tion makes them into a series of ill-understood jerks, 
(U they no dovht teoM have seemed to bystanders. 

The lack of causal clearness continues; perhaps I 
might add, Kipling’s satisfaction with an impeifectly 
stated causal relation. “His (the Reverend Arthur’s) 
Hindustanee was very limited, and the ruffled and dis¬ 
gusted Earn intended tb keep to the character laid 
down for him.” This follows upon two Hindustanee 
words, which this unstrung sentence explains in retro- 
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spective fashion. It is possible that such logical slack¬ 
ness may lighten the trouble of some Readers, those who 
don’t care to follow the hang of an action, and are satis¬ 
fied with staring at mere movement. If so, I am not 
sure whether this way of writing may not be a kind of 
impresstontm, a deliberate trick on Kipling’s partf. For 
note the sequel: " The chance came; he ducked for 
the doorway; but a long arm shot out and clutched at 
his neck,” etc. 

If impressionism, however, it is unsuccessful; be¬ 
cause all impressionism, literary as much as pictorial, 
depends upon a fixed point of view whence unity and 
intelligibility are obtained. Now this elision of the 
man to whom the arm belonged does not go with a 
point of view. Not Kim’s; for to Kim the central 
occurrence would not be the nominative arm actively 
shooting out from the inexplicable, but a nominative 
Kim suddenly collared [hence become passive] by a 
very well guessed-at chaplain. And if not Kim’s point 
of view, then whose ? The absence of words denoting 
the caaedi attitude (and all words save nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and their satellites are words deciding the 
Reader’s attitude) is conspicuous in the next sentence 
also: “ The words were in EnglislI—the tinny, saw-cut 
English of the native bred, a/nd the chaplain jumped.” 

And f the chaplain may b(f said to jump also over 
this connecting link. This gives vivacify, but also a 
sense of emptiness and superficiality. The effect is 
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incieased by the spasmodic speech of the chaplaia— 
**A scapular/’ he said, opening his hand. “Why- 
why—do you speak English ? Little boys who steal 
are beaten. * You know that ? ” 1 have no doubt the 
chaplain actually did speak like that. But it affects me 
as Bander exactly like a snapshot leaving the how of a 
movement unintelligible. A certain scamping of the 
passage is shown by not altering the why, which may 
also mean “for what reason^ and which by no means 
announces itself at once as an interjection. 

I am sorry that accident should have furnished me 
with so poor a page from what is, in many ways, a great 
and charming book. But having trusted to mere 
chance in my selections from Meredith, Henry James, 
Hardy, Stevenson, and Hewlett, I had no right to pick 
and choose when it came to Kipling. Of course there 
must be, in even the most inspired or the most careful 
Writers, a certain amount of work in which inspiration 
or care has been insufficient, work done in moments of 
thek being, intellectually, hdtyw •par ; or else work done 
at the beginnmg of a day before the mind has warmed 
to the task. On the other hand, it is in such less 
fortunate work that we can judge of what I should call 
the Writer’s oonsttiviional tradition, of the habits and 
standards which operate in re-reading and revision; 
and 1 think it is probable that Kipling is among the 
most unequal and hasty, and in so far the least dis- 
dplined, of contemporary English Writers. • » 
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(C) Stevenson 

Travels mth a Donhey in the CivenneSf p. 151. Five 
hundred words. Nouns and pronouns, 138; verbs, 70; 
adjectives and adjectival participles, 41. 

“All was Sunday bustle in the streets and jn the 

public house, as all had been Sabbath peace among t£e 

mountains. There must have been near a score of 

us at dinner, by eleven before noon; and after 1 had 

eaten and drunken, and sat writing up my journal, I 

suppose as many more came dropping in one after 

another, or by twos and threes. In crossing the Loz^e 

1 had not only come among new natural features, but 

moved into the territory of a different race. These 

•* 

people, as they hurriedly despatched their viands in an 
intricate sword-play of knives, questioned and answered 
me with a degree of intelligence which excelled all that 
I had met, except among the railway folk at Chas- 
seradds. They had open telling faces, and were lively 
both in speech and manner. They not only entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of my little trip, but more 
than one declared, if he were rich enough, he would like 
to set forth on such another. 

“Even physically there was a pleasant change. 1 
had not seen a pretty woman since I left Monastier^ and 
there but one. Now of the three who sat down with me 
*to dinner, one was certainly not beautiful—a poor timid 
thing of forty, quite troubled at this roaring table d*hdte, 
whom I squired and helped to wine, and pledged and 
tried generally to encourage, with quite a oontraiy 
effect ;^bttt the other two, both married, were both more 
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handsome than the aven^ of women. And Clofim ? 
What shall I say of Clarisse ? She waited at table with 
a heavy, placable nonchalance, like a peifonning cow; 
her great gr^y eyes were steeped in amorous languor; 
her features, although fleshy, were of an original and 
acute design; her mouth had a curl; her nostril spoke 
of dainty pride; her cheek fell into strange and inter¬ 
esting lines. It was a face capable of strong emotion, 
and, with training, it offered the promise of delicate 
sentiment. It seemed pitiful to see so good a model 
left to coimtry admirers and a country way of thought. 
Beauty should at least have touched society; then, in 
a moment, it throws off a weight that lay upon it, it 
becomes conscious of itself, it puts on an elegance, 
learns a gait and a carriage of the head, and, in a 
moment, patet dea. Before 1 left I assured Clarisse of 
my hearty admiration. She took it like milk, without 
embarrassment or wonder, merely looking at me steadily 
with her great eyes; and I own the result upon myself 
was some confusion. If Clarisse could read English, I 
should not dare to add that her figure was unworthy 
of her face. Hers was a case for stays; but that may 
perhaps grow better as she gets up in years. 

PwU de Mwavertf or GreerMl Bridge, as we might say 
at home, is a place memorable in the story of the 
Camisards. It was here that the war broke out; here 
that those southern Covenanters slew their Archbishajk 
Sharpe, . . 

The whole first page gives the sense of ponderation. 
We get, in dose sequence, two sentences of appreciation 
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of dicumstances, nay of Bupposidon. The two first 
sentences had been direct affirmations: AU had hem 
Sabbath peace among (he momUime, There must have 
hem near a score of us at dinner, etc.; the reference is 
to something which is not the Writer. In the second 
half of the second sentence we suddenly doubly back 
to Stevenson—“ and after I had eaten and drunken/* 
etc.—^not for his own sake, however, but merely using 
him as a sort of fixed point of view whence to see the 
real object under discourse. Then we get “as many 
more came dropping in.” His slipping in here of “ I 
suppose” (when the objective meaning could have 
been got equally by “ about as many more ”) prepares 
one for a perpetual give and take between the told 
thing and the teller, which is very characteristic of 
Stevenson’s mode of exposition. 

In the very next sentence—“ In crossing the Loz^re 
I had not only come among new natural features,” etc. 
—^the I returns, the mere statement turns into personal 
narrative. The last sentence of this paragraph—“ They 
had open telling faces, and not only entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of my little trip ”—sums up this interplay 
of the traveller and the journey with the reference to 
^he proper “ entering into the spirit of my little trip.” 
The whole of this paragraph is active; even in a place 
where a passive might be expected, Stevens(m makes 
himself the nominative of supposing, while the people 
remain*nominative of dropping in** The seesaw 
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in the subject-inatlSer is given by a seesaw between 
nominatives of cUfEerent parts of the sentence. 

[Note meanwhile the direction given to the sentences 
and half-sentences as indicated by their initial words: 
**AU; there; and after; I suppose; in crossing; 
these p^ple; they had; they not ofdy,**] 

Let us go on with the verbs; I fancy we shall find 
the same varietyi but variety coherent and co-ordinated. 
First, aU was ” ; then, ** all had been **; this pattern 
of simple and reduplicated past is continued : “ There 
m'iJist have been” —“1 had eaten and drunken” — and 
this is further complicated by the combination of the 
simple past and present participles: had eat^, sat 
writing.” Again we have the same structure—“In 
crossmg the Loz^re I had not only come” etc.—only 
reversed, the participle coming first, and this time 
with a compound past “ had come.” 

These changes in tense are, so to speak, dimensional 
movements in time, and their variety and intricacy 
enlarges it, as variety of movement in space enables 
us to feel an object as cubic. The next sentence, “ these 
people, as they hurriedly despatched . . . questioned 
and answered me,” etc.—somehow leaves an impression 
of the preseniness then, of that past. « 

In the next paragraph, I find no passive form, nor 
even one of those apparently passive forms, which, 
from Latin analogy, we may caU deponent* ”I had 
not sen a pretty woman since I 1^ and 
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there but one. Now of the three who sat down with 
me to dinner, one was certainly not beautiful,’* etc. 
At the outset there is a choMez-^oiaez between two 
nominatives; the accusative woman of thelirst sentence 
becoming the nominative of the next. Let me note a 
lapse of grammar->-alack, ye pedants!—for we had 
woman in the singolar, and now, behold, have ** of the 
three.” But,, as I think we should find also in Sterne, 
this lapse, so far from seeming awkward, has a cavalier 
grace, as of a hat a little askew. To return to our 
actives and passives: there is, as we shall see by con¬ 
tinuing the quotation, only one deponent, and of this 
the real quality is that of an adjective : ** And daiisse? 
What shall I say of Clarisse ? She waited at table 
with a heavy, placable nonchalance, like a performing 
cow; her great grey eyes were steeped in amorous 
languor ” ;—and this apparent deponent breaks agree¬ 
ably through the series of active verbs governing more 
obvious adjectives: **Her features . . . were, her 
mouth had a curl; her nostril spoke of, etc.; her cheek 
/eS into,” etc. All this is not merely variety, it is 
movement. 

Stevenson, by introducing verbs of movement about 
filings which are motionless, supplies that sense of 
activity which we get from the fact of the person spoken 
of being in movement (the Voman, remember, was 
waiting at taUe), and which he could not keep on 
reiterarifkg^. I feel certain that writing is largely an 
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art of such substitutions of effect, one set of items 
being made to furnish an impression required for 
another. Hence the utter mistakenness of criticizing 
single ezpre&ions, as in the case of Carducci’s famotm 
SHenzio verde, of which pedants repeated, that silence, 
being* unappreciable by the eye, could not be green; 
overlooking that the greenness and the silence produced 
equivalent impressions, and converged in our con¬ 
sciousness. 

Again, let us return to Stevenson: we are now no 
longer hurrying across provinces, but in a dining-room, 
looking about us leisurely. And the sentences, hitherto 
short, have now expanded into much complexity of 
clause. I would point out that the sudden breaking 
in with a question which is in reality an interjection 
(—And Claiisse ? What shall I say of daiisse ? **) 
gives the page not merely a lyrical (or mock lyrical) 
vivacity, but, by association with certain eighteenth- 
century forms, a certain gallant affectation, an archaism 
transfiguring what would otherwise be mere eyeing of a 
waitress in a restaurant: ’tis the opening of a bag of 
graceful, old-world associations. This little interlude 
prepares us (being in fact the expression of the already 
ftyintittg attitude in Stevenson) for the order of thought 
in the next sentence“ Beauty should at least have 
touched ^ society; then,* in a moment, it throws off a 
yai gbfc that lay upon it; it becomes consciouB of itself, 
it puts on an elegance, learns a gait and a carriage of 
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the head, and in a moment, patet dea ” —ending with 
that Viigilian phrase (which also takes us back to the 
eighteenth century of ** And CSlarisse ? ”>~so purely 
yteraiy): PatetDea, 

By this time we are just prepared for “ If Clarisse 
could read English, I should not dare to add that heb 
figure was unworthy of her face. Hers was a case for 
stays, but that may perhaps grow better as she gets 
up in years.” The sentence—“ Hers was a case for 
stays ”—acts, I think, to bring us back to homeliness, 
and especially to the individual, narrative reality. 

Remark how in examining this whole passage I have 
passed, continually, from the/om to the actual contents ; 
in literature they are closely intermeshed in the effect 
on the Reader. It is /om to think in this and not a 
different, succession of items ; and it is realization of 
the items to produce such forms. Note that we get a 
consistency and co-ordination in Stevenson’s mood 
(i,e, the subjective matter under discourse) exactly 
answering to the co-ordination in the mere words, as 
explained before. Let us examine into one or two 
other points: 

The passage thus accidentally selected begins with a 
deliberate symmetrical repetition* AU was Sunday 
bustle in the streets . . . as ofl had been Sabbath peace 
upon the mountains.” It is* a figure of symmetrical 
comparison: Sunday — Sabbath ; bustle — peace ; streets 
— mountains. But we do not again get any such sym- 
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metrical fonn, at least in the five hundred words under 
examination; and there is a looser logical tie at the end 
of the paragraph: “ not only entered into the spirit of 
my little trip, but more than one declared/’ etc. Per: 
sistent use of such symmetrical exposition, as we get it 
in Johnson, Gibbon, and Macaulay, awakens, in a Header 
at all sensitive, the suspicion of perfonctoriness on the 
part of the Writer, of a curtailing and twisting of facts 
for easier exhibition; since facts do not exist in this 
neat form, nor feelings either. Whence the inference 
that Writers, who see or show things in this convenient 
but mendacious manner must be either pedants or 
charlatans. 

Nothing could be further from Stevenson’s practice. 
Besides, this passage is extraordinarily full of logical 
forms; loose but not the less efiective. In the 
sentences under examination I find a great number 
and variety of ^pressions denoting intellectual pro¬ 
cesses and stimulating them : “ I suppose ”—“ or ’*— 
“not only”—“but”—“not only”—“but” (second 
time)—“ Even ”—“ Now of the ”—“ other two ”— 
“ although ”—“ It seemed ”—“ I own.” This means 
that the Writer (and the Reader of course also) discrimi¬ 
nates, separates, calculates, compares and draws con* 
elusions. Moreover, the short initial phrase of the 
second paragraph, “E^en physically there was a 
pleasant change”—forestalls the summing up the 
Reader is going to be made to make, even as the previous 
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paragraph oontaina a longer foi&taUing of the eame 
kind. ** In crossing the Loz^/’ etc. And, although 
the whole passage is perfectly clear, it is remarkably 
complicated: full of turns and superpositions, however 
frankly and carefully pointed out. So that I can easily 
imagine that although this degree of logical acijvity'is 
a pleasure to the intelligent Reader, an actual enhance¬ 
ment of the adventurous and fanciful subject-matter, 
it may represent to the stupid or tired Reader an exertion 
which will make him prefer something ** more straight 
to the point,” meaning thereby something vaguely 
intelligible despite inattention. 

Looking at these five hundred words in the spirit of a 
graphologist, one may generalize as follows : first, great 
balance, what in the contemporary French pseudo- 
physiological jargon would be noted as belonging to a 
magnijique equilibre ; second, richness of modalities; 
third, steady and lively activity without ups and 
downs, promising in moderation and always achieving; 
fourth, equally keen perception of outer things and of 
human qualities; fifth, active imagination always 
returning to the starting point {vide Clarisse); the same 
c(mi/ng hook an itself, the very same completion, as 
•regards feeling and logical procesElbs; sixth, wonderful, 

1 will not say sdf-restraint, but natural discipline, co¬ 
ordination of functions. No«exaggeration, no watering 
down; no false starts, no loose ends. A humane, many- 
sided, well-compacted, singulaily active, willing and nn- 
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egoistic personality: a creature in whose company our 
soul loves to dwell, because we receive much, and are 
made to give more and better than usual. 

(D) Habdy 

r 

Tess of ike d^UrberviUeo, p. 42 (cheap edition). 
Five hundred words. Nouns, pronouns, and nominal 
words, 108; verbs, 62; adjectives and adverbs, 62. 

“ However Tess found at last approximate expression 
for her feelings in the old Benedicite that she had lisped 
from infancy, and it was enough. Such high content¬ 
ment with such a slight initial performance as that of 
her having started towards a means of independent 
living was a part of the Durbeyfield temperament. 

“ Tess, it is true, wished to walk uprightly, while her 
father did nothing of the kind; but she resembled him 
in being content with immediate and small achieve¬ 
ments, and in having no mind for laborious effort towards 
such petty social advancement as could idone be 
effected by a family so heavily handicapped as the once 
powerful d’UrberviUes were now. There was, it should 
be said, the energy of her mother’s unexpended family, 
as well as the natural energy of Tess’s years, rekindled 
after the experience v'hich had so overwhelmed her for 
the time. 

** Let the truth be told: women do as a rule live 
through such humiliation^, and regain their spirits and 
again look about them with an interested eye. While 
^there’s life there’s hope is a conviction not so entirely 
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unknown to the betrayed as some amiable theorists 
would have us believe. 

** Tess Duibeyfield, then, in good heart, and full of 
zest for life, descended the E^on Slopes lower and 
lower towards the dairy of her pilgrimage. The marked 
difference, in the final particular, between the rival vales 
now showed itself. The secret of Blackmoor wad best, 
discovered from the heights above; to read aright the 
valley before her it was necessary to descend into its 
midst. When Tess had accomplished this feat, she 
found herself to be standing on a green-carpeted level, 
which stretched to the east and west as far as the eye 
could' reach. The river had stolen from the higher 
tracts dbd brought in particles to the vale all this hori¬ 
zontal land; and now exhausted, aged, and attenuated, 
lay serpentining along through the midst of its former 
spoils. Not sure of her direction, Tess stood still upon 
the henuned expanse of verdant flatness, like a fly on a 
billiard-table of indefinite length, and of no more con¬ 
sequence to her surroundings than that fly. 

**The sole effect of her presence upon the placid 
valley so far had been to excite the mind of a solitary 
heron which, after descending to the ground not far 
from her path, stood with neck erect, looking at 
her. Suddenly there arose from all parts of the low¬ 
lands a prolonged and repeated call. From the furthest 
east to the fiu^est west, the cries spread as if by con¬ 
tagion, accompanied in some cases by the barking of a 
dog. It was not the expression of the valla’s con¬ 
sciousness that beautiful Tess had arrived, but the 
ordinary^ announcement of. milking-time, half-past four 
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o’clock, when tiie wutTinen set about getting in the 

COWS. 

“ The led and white herd nearest at hand which had 
been phlegmatically waiting/’ etc. 

This passage forces me to examine into the nature 
of the words I have counted in my several analyses. 
For whereas the other Writers analysed give from 132 
to 159 nouns, Hardy gives 108; while verbs rise to 62, 
higher, that is, than Kipling and Hewlett, and adjectives 
to 62 ; that is to say 9 more than Kipling, 8 more than 
Hewlett, who was highest on my list. First let^me see 
how I account for those additional adjectives. 

At first sight, on re-reading the passage from end to 
end, I am not struck by many adjectives and adverbs to 
omit. It does perhaps seem unnecessary that the river 
should be both ** exhausted, aged, and attenuated.” 
But on reconsidering the sentence it is difficult to decide 
which of these adjectives is the superfluous one. Ex¬ 
hausted is not implied in attenuated, nor is either ex¬ 
hausted or attenuated implied in aged^ nor aged in the two 
others. The expression tallies with the thought; and 
it is the thought itself which is redundant and vague. 
We are being taid UU about the locality, not what is 
necessary for the intelligeace the situation. For 
inatance, in these five hundred words we are twice given 
points of the compass—that is to say, information 
vhieh has nothing to do with the siffijeet in hand, and 
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wMch the Header neitherneede, noi^ as a fact, is aide to 
apply. Since points of the compass can add to the 
meaning of apaasage only if: (1) We already possess l^e 
rngiaphy of tiiie r^on, and require to feel in wlii<di 
oirecticm cm the map the traveller is going; thus it is 
of consequence to know that Stevenson dro^e his 
donkey, say, south-east or south-^west; it is of conse-* 
quence if I say, “ forests lying north of Paris ” or “ the 
seaboard west of Borne,” etc. (2) Points oi the compass 
can be mentioned to some purpose if they imply a 
peculiarity of light or warmth or the time of day; we 
learn something when we are told that “ the sun was 
now in the west,” or that a room “ faces north.” 

But what do we learn when Hardy tells us that a 
particular valley, whose name is imaginaiy, stretched to 
the east and loest as far as the eye ooM reach ? The only 
movement in one’s mind is a faint question, **Was 
the valley bo very narrow as not to stretch at all north 
and south; and, if it was so narrow, is the word 
staretcHed very applicable to its east and west direction ? 

We get a reference to this detail of orientation further 
on —** from the furthest east to the furthest west the 
cries spread”—and, sinoe we perceive no reason for thia 
in of points of the com^sss, we imagihe one, 
and get a vagne idea that the sounds rose in tho east 
in some aort of ooniiection itiththesun. At'least thosis 
myeapeoMoe; and I feel aouioyed st findtiig that that 
eaat ai^ west leal^iiiqolira nothing'alnnit t^ soui^ 

15 H 
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I therefore snspect'that all this talk of orientation is a 
mere mark of irrelevant writing, of saying everything 
there is to be said about the subject, as we have seen 
about the river. It is a soliloquy of Hardy’s about two 
vaUe 3 rB and their contents, without reference to the story 
ortheBeiider. Listen to him 1 The marked difierence, 
in the final particular, between the rival vales, now showed 
itself ”—The secret of Blackmoor was best discovered 
from the heights around; to read aright the valley before 
her it was necessary to descend into its midst.” 

Now, we can quite imagine a passage in Stevenson 
comparing two valleys much in this manner; bujb then 
the valleys and his journey, the genius of the place, 
so to speak, would be the chief personages; and the 
points of comparison would be such as the Reader, 
who had never been in that neighbourhood, could 
visualize in fancy. But here we are not merely listening 
to Hardy’s recollections poured out without reference 
to us, but we are, while doing so, interrupted in our 
attempt to follow the adventures and the inner vicissi¬ 
tudes of Tess. All this detail about the geological 
formation, ” the river had stolen from the higher tracts 
and brought in particles to the vale all this horizontal 
land—” all this orieutation and comparison of lie of 
land is subject to the sentence; *'Tess Durbeyfidd 
then . » . full of zest to life, descended the Rgdon 
Bb^Msiower and lower towards the dairy of her pilgrim- 
agji.’* .Andthe sentence of comparison between the 
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fcwo TalleTB is suddenly succeeded \>j *' when Tess had 
accomphdked this feat she found heiself to be standing 
on a gieen-cafpeted level,” etc. After which we again 
leave Tess iu order to remark on the geological history, 
as noted above. 

After disposing of the river in the prehistoric past, 
we revert to Tess, who **was not quite sure of her 
direction.” And this lack of certainty is in Hardy as 
well as in his heroine. 

Notice how he tells us the very simple fact of how 
Tess stops to look round: ” Tess . . . stood still upon 
the h^puned expanse of verdant flatness, like a fly on 
a billiard-table of indefinite length.” ** Hemmed ex¬ 
panse,” that implies that the expanse had limits; it is, 
however, compared to a billiard-table ”of indefinite 
length.” Hardy’s attention has slackened, and really 
he b talking a little at random. If he visualised that 
valley, particularly from above, he would not think 
of it, which is bounded by something on his own higher 
level {hemmed, by which he means hemmed m), in con¬ 
nection with a billiard-table which is bounded by the 
tiny wall of its cushion. I venture to add that if, at 
the instant of writing, he were feeling the variety, the 
•freshness of a valley, he would nt»t be comparing it to 
a piece of doth, with which it has only two things in 
common, being flat and being green; the utteriy 
d iwiimtlar flatness and greenness of a landscape and that 
of a billiard-table. 
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We axe Barely m j^resence of slackened interesfe, when 
the Writer casts about for and accepts any illustrationf 
without realising it suffidently to reject it. Such 
8]ackenijigof«ttentioii is confirmed by the poor structure 
of the sentence, ** a fly on a billiard-table of indefinite 
length <»std of no more consequence to the surroundings 
than that fly.” The and refers the ” of no more con¬ 
sequence” in the first instance to the billiard-table. 
Moreover, I venture to think that the whole remark 
was not worth making: why divert our attention from 
Tess and her big, flat valley, surely easy enough to 
reaHse, by a vision of a billiard-table with a fly on it ? 
Can the two images ever grow into one another ? is 
the first made clearer, richer, by the second 1 How 
useless all this business has been is shown by the next 
sentence: ” The sole eflect of her presence upon the 
placid valley so far had been to excite the mind of a 
solitary heron, which, after descending to the ground 
not far from her path, stood, with neck erects looking at 
her.” Leave out all about the billiard-table, and the 
sentences coalesce perfectly and give us all we care to 
know. Such as Hardy has left them they give us a 
good deal more; not indeed of items, but at words. 
** The sols qgfecf of her presence,** etc. Here are jbwo^ 
nouns, both abstract, and an adjective not of quality 
bat degree, Thmi^so^” — with the tense ” had 
|)eai ”-*'^ving the notum of far longer time than Ten 
pxobaldy stayed looking about. Moreover, her pmsenee 
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excited not the solitaiy heron, but the mmi of the 
BoUtaiy heron. And the heron, we are told, "de¬ 
scended to the ground not fat (whj not near f) from 
her path,” etc. How all the action of the heron’s 
downward flight and sudden inquisitiye stopping is lost 
in all these drouitous phrases! We scarcely see the 
heron at all. 

After all these meanderings the next sentence fairly 
startles us, and since it tells ns of something startling 
it is ri^t it should startie us. But it does so merely by 
contrast with the vagueness of the preceding sentences; 
for in«itself it is weak and vague. "Suddenly there 
arose ... a call” is the only active element in it; 
"/rom aU parts of the lowland ” is again feeble, for the 
meaning is simply " from all around,” and the refer- 
ence to partSf the reiteration of lowlands (as if by this 
time we hadn’t been told often enough that we were 
in a valley!) is mere padding. 

The next sentence is largely a repetition of this, with 
the added and useless orientation, " from the furthest 
east to the furthest west—^the cries spread.” But 
Hardy must needs add " as if by contagion.” This adds 
something, undoubtedly, to the meaning; but the idyllic 
"impressioiLof the pastoral cries waking each other as they 
spread does not gain by suggesting the spread of a 
malady t. is Hardy evmf now satiafted: " accom¬ 
panied in some cases by the barking of a dog.” He has 
given fls an orientation, he has explained that idie 
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ones arose in echoing succession; why bring in ** some 
cases/’ why say ** accompanied by,” when the meaning 
is simply ” and here and there the bark of a dog.” 

But Hardy has started on further and even lesr 
necessary information, for he tells us: “It was 
not tfa» expression of the valla’s consciousneBS that 
beautiful Teas had arrived ”—who in his senses would 
have thought that it was ? Meanwhile we have got 
two abstractions and a personification, in a cumber¬ 
some attempt to weld together the disjointed items 
about the valley’s origin (old exhausted stream), its 
orientation, flatness, greenness, billiard-table,« etc., 
with Tess’s journey. I can only surmise that Hardy 
has become suddenly aware of having left Tess in the 
lurch and wants to make up for it. Then he is afraid 
lest we should take this poetico-mythologioal “ex¬ 
pressions” of the valley’s consciousness too seriously. 
It wasn’t that in the very least, he hastens to tell us, 
it was “but the ordinary announcement of milking¬ 
time,” and he adds “ half-past four o’dock, when the 
dairymen set about getting in the cows.” 

This page is so constructed, or rather not constructed, 
that if you skip one^ sentence, you are pretty sure to 
receive the same information in the next; and if you* 
ddp both, you have a chance of hearing all you need 
later on. This makes it la:^ reading; and it is lazy 
writing. 

Laty roading is not without attractions, for Ve are 
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often hzy ; and I can conoeiYe iSiat some of Hafdy’s 
popularity, despite certain great qualiries of Jbntastie 
imagination, tragic feeling, and a certain almost pan¬ 
theistic or mythological spirit—all of *them rariier 
caviare to the general—may be due to this indulgence 
of the Reader’s indolence. But it is bought .at the 
price of the Reader’s indifierence. 

There are moods when we prefer to read a novel, 
skipping whole phrases and passages and moving in 
slow and somnolent fashion; but in more wakeful 
moments our energy, seeking for employment, resents 
these Jieaps of useless words to be thrown aside; and it 
demands of an author that he direct it along definite 
ways, at definite speeds. Oui attention, wh«a we really 
give it, wants to be made to move briskly, rhythmic¬ 
ally, to march, nay, as Nietzsche puts it, to dance. 

Now marching and dancing are done in literature, 
as in all art, by the awakening of the activities 
of measuring, comparing and unifying. Furthermore, 
all these analyses of mine have persuaded me that the 
aclwe qucdUy in literature is not due so much to a rich¬ 
ness of words—of verbs—expressing action, as to the 
presence of words, and arrangements of sentences, 
•forcing the Beader to think. To think ; for literature, let 
us remraiber, deals exclusively with thought and its 

modes, and constructs its patterns, not of sounds or 
• _ 

lines, but of impressions and inferences. To think, 
not in 4he sense of thmlrittg whether a thing is true or 
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iaM, the eabjeot of a eenteiMie put bade, as it ime, 
from ih^ sphere of words into that of real experience; 
but to tkink^ in the sense of following, realizing the re¬ 
lations in i^hich, by the placing of words, this subject is 
puts intellectual activity of the Reader is called 
forth ^realizing the comparative importance of the 
difEer^t items mentioned, their dependence upon one 
pothers He is forced to pass from side to side, seeking 
equivalshts and difEerences, backwards and forwards, 
identifying causes and efEeots, all round, in front and 
behind, getting at things at their proper angle of 
vision: he is made to construct the meaning, (is the 
sentence is constructed, in a more or less elaborate 
logical architecture, or, if you prefer, counterpoint; 
and made to do so at a pace, with an accentuation, 
imposed by the Writer. 

Now this activity of the Reader, when he makes a 
fiuficiently complete response, is stimulated and kept 
alive by the swiftness and certainty demanded of it, 
and by the constant need for perceiving and co-ordi¬ 
nating a variety of items. A page of literature, what¬ 
ever its subject-matter, gives us the impression of move¬ 
ment m proportion as it makes tis move: not forwards 
merriy, but in ever^^ direction; and in such manneri 
as to return back on the parts and fold them into 
uni^. • 

this is mainly a work of logical thinking. To 
b^in >with» there is the general distribution t^of the 
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sabject-matter, the amount of &UBe and efiecfi of 
similaiil^ and dissimilanty, which the Reade||.i8 made 
to perceive. In this page of Tm, such distribution 
can scarcely be said to ^ist. The five hUi^^d words 
I have analysed begin with psychological rems^ on the 
state of mind of Teas, on the hereditary charael^to 
of her family, with an excuteua on the peculiarities of 
the feminine mind. All this, loosely but sufficiently, 
put together, should constitute the end of a Chapter; 
we ought to be allowed more than a mere new para¬ 
graph before passing from this inner landscape to the 
outer pne; or else the two ought to be interwoven, as 
we find it, even trickily, in Zola and other French 
Writers, by attempting to show how the new scenery 
affected Tess’s mood. Hardy has neither boroken off 
and paused, nor worked the two subjects into one 
another. He has connected them by one little word 
only, the wmd ihm, Tess Durbeyfield Men, in good 
heart, and full of zest for life, descended the Egdon 
Slopes.” This might be suffici^t, the thm standing 
yagudy lor aU the foregoing, and loosely connecting 
the past with the present, if only we contintted to talk 
of Tees; if, for instance, the passage continued, ** Cross¬ 
ing the hiU, Tess saw the new thlley before her and 
noted its difference from the one she had left behind 
her.” But Tees is simply dropped; not even set about 
seme action .which should feel as oontinned behind our 
backs, and which we should find at n feithei etags. 
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wlie& we revert to h«r. Teas is forgotten; and, instead, 
onr attention is called, without anything denoting 
deliberate intention, to ail those details of lie of the land, 
and geological structure. Then suddenly Hardy would 
seem to have remembered Tees, and felt that she ought 
not tOfhave been neglected. But so perfunctory is his 
co-ordination, so slack his realization, that he reverts 
to her with an expression which is utterly unsuitable. 
Having introduced the two words ** brfore her ** quite 
irrelevantly into the sentence, ** the secret of Blackmoor 
was best discovered... to read aright the valley b^ore 
her it was necessary to descend into its midst,” finds 
no more appropriate allusion to Tess’s walk down than 
to oaU it a feat, and describe it as ” accomplished.” 

I mention this singular inaptness of expression, 
because I regard it as a sign of the general slackening 
of attention, the vagueness showing itself in the casual 
distribution of the subject-matter; showing itself, as 
we shall see in lack of masterful treatment of the 
Header’s attention, in utter deficiency of logical arrange¬ 
ment. These are the co-related deficiencies due to the 
same inactivity and confusion of thought. 

1 will not go over the subsequent passages again; 
my Header can verij^ at a glance this lack of coherence^, 
of sense of direction, particularly if he will bear in mind, 
for comparison, Stevenson’s marvellously constructed 
adoCuAt of his descent from one C^ennes valley into 
another* and of their respective physical and moral 
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chaiaeteristics. The two pasB^ies—fiiaidj’s *and 
Stevenson’a—^re|»re8ent, within the limit of endurable 
writing, the two extremes of intellectuaL slackness and 
intellectuai activity. Having pointed out so much, 
will proceed to the words and sentences which, in this 
page of Tess, are of the class which directs, or^ rather 
ought to direct, the Reader’s attention. 

The intellectaal movement I have alluded to is not 
imparted to sentences by the mere preponderance of 
verbs as such; it depends mainly upon the com¬ 
plexity of verbal concordance; upon the arrange¬ 
ment of different tenses with reference to one another, 
by which the Reader, passing from present to future, 
from more remote to less remote past, from the historic 
ps^t to subjunctives and gerunds, is forced at once to 
realize very definitely the exact import of each gram¬ 
matical form and to connect them swiftly with one 
another, thus establishing a kind of inidlectual space in 
which the logical concatenation is held, and a series of 
planes of action, more central (i.e. present) or more 
back (i.e, past), or more forward (i.e, future), and in 
various positions of mutual dependence, along which 
the Reader’s attention shifts the nouns and adjectives 
^obedient to the Writer’s behest* and thus grasps the 
exact meaning. Here again I would refer to that page 
of Stevenson’s for an example of richness and dearness 
of verbal concordance, and also to the coming page of 
Hewlett 
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Bearing this oont^ast in mind, let us examine the 
quoted five hundred words from Tew. There is a 
distinet preponderance of the direct narrative tense. 
In the first eenimice it is complemented with its co¬ 
relative and with the auxiliary: Toss found in the ol<f 
Benedipite . . . that she had lisped.” Here are, so to 
speak, two planes of past. After this come over a 
hundred words with nothing save the narrative tense, 
“ was—wished—did—resembled-—effected—were ”— 
with only two, and only slightly accentuated correspond¬ 
ence of other tenses (1 leave out the present of “ it is 
true,” which does not belong to the story), namely 
” resembled him in being and having,” these participles 
introducing a sense of presentness into that narrative 
past; and “having no mind for . . . effort towards 
such ... os ooidd ... be Rented by a family so 
heavily handicapped as . . . now were,** 

This sentence, without much accentuation, is con- 
stnioted in a clear and logical interchange of reference 
to present and to future, while remaining in the past. 
And it is undoubtedly the most braced and active 
sentence of the whole quotation. 

Let us examine the terms in the succeeding one. 
Here there is variety« “ (narrative past); it ribald, 
bs said (present with future involved); rMndled-^bad 
oesnnMned (remote past)(; lef the fitdb be bid (impsra- 
tive)4 women de , . . lice; regain; Ms ojbonk; 
while there*8 life ihere*s hope; is a condition would 
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hate M* Idkm." Then is erai coosidenbls vadsty; 
but quite inraffieient co-ozdinatiion. 

The present tense particularly and the impeiatm 
let the iru^ he toU, mmen do live** etc., is a bmiC 
chatty hiteiruption. So far from feeling that we must 
attend, we have the sense that the author is pleasantly 
divagating into generalities, wfaHhec we may, but need 
not, follow him. 

Instantily after this we get the historic tense again, 
with its ccmcoiding tense—“Teas descended** —“The 
difference now showed itself ”—“ The secret was best 
discerned** —“to mad . . . it was necessary (odoMend*’ 
—“had ocGotfiplMAed’*—“found herself standing** — 
“ stretched ** —“ could reach,** But this concordance, so 
i&f from being rigorously logical and impelling our 
thoughts in a definite direction, leaves the impression 
of utter perfunctoriness. For one does not expect to 
hear these unchangeable topographical pecniliaritieB 
treated in narrative style; and there is an aimless 
emphasis in “ the secret of Blackmoor was best dis* 
covered from the heightB around; to read arq^ the 
valley b^ore her it was necessary to descend into its 
midst “ ; and that member, “ l^sre her,*’ slipped in 
to consoience’ sake (Tess having been left in the hnch), 
gives a wrong personal meaning to the pecfiBctly gsnsial 
statement about descending iado its midst ^ and contrasts 
with the extreme generali^ of the preview ststememts. 
As afteady remarked, all ^ dropping and taking up 
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of TSsb like a puppet^ sometimes plopping ker into the 
landscape and sometimes withdrawing her, entirely 
confuses the planea on which we think out this informa¬ 
tion. The remote past “ the river had stolen ’’--coming 
as it does immediately after “Tess/otmd hersdf standing^* 
—appears to be concordant with it, and suggests that 
the liver had done its stealing, not as Hardy means, in 
prehistoric ages, but while Teas was standing there, or 
only just before. Substitute for the river ** shepherd,” 
and we see the whole thing happening alongside, a little 
behind, so to say, Tess’s standing. 

From word 350 to 500, approximately, the historic 
tense continues: “ Tess stood ”—^with very simply 
concorded, remoter pasts— had been to excite ... a 
heron . . . after descending stood—^then arose ... the 
eiies spread . . . accompanied. ... It was not”— 
few verbs, and so connected that scarcely any variety 
of what I must cfdl “ planes in time ” are established. 

It is, so to speak, all on the flat; and the attention 
is not called upon to understand when or why. 

, There is thus very little of the first item which deter- 
ttunes a sense of activity in literature. There is still 
less of the other, namely, correlation in time and space 
•of the words and arrangements implying logical pro-^ 
cesses and forcing the Reader to measure, compare 
(therefore to recollect), anil see cause and eftect. In tike 
very-first sentence of all, which we have had occasion 
tpfind the best in other ways also, there is a comparative 
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wealth of the woids imidyiiig difEeient modee dl in- 
tellectual moyement: ** Howem—aH is tfw — 

uiMle her father—6tK U sJundd be said—let the truth he 
jM” These words diminish significantly as we pass 
to the second half of our quotation, where the slackness 
of writing becomes conspicuous; a change se great 
that 1 venture to think that with the words ** Tess 
Durbejfield then”—^there begins another day’s work, 
betraying the listlessness of the resumption of a daily 
task, and that difficulty of warming to the subject 
which often obliges more careful Writers to write afresh 
the s^tences with which they have, so to speak, merely 
got their pen under weigh. 

But to the lack of complexity of tense and logical 
form (meaning as these do activity of realization, 
memory, foresight, comparison, and causality on the 
Header’s part) we must add, if we are to explain the 
weakness and vagueness of this page, abo the number 
of unneoessazy qualifications. 

A word which qualifies will undoubtedly arrest the 
attention and set up a movement of intellectual weighing 
on the part of the Header. But not if he recognize 
that it is due to mere non-oommittal and habit of 
•adding a rather or an at least when not needed. Then 
it comes to ejqpress mere hesitation, lack of energy of the 
IVriter; and the Header ptees it ovmr as he would 
any other form of mental stammering. 

Now* in these five hundred words a large proporrion 
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of t&e statemeiitB m qualified wheie no qualifying is 
needed. We have “ at least approxiiiiate expressioB ” 
sueh a dight inUial performance ”—immedikUe and 
emaU achievementseffort towards mic^ 
petty social advancement as could cdone be effected ” 
—“ women do os o rule ”—** not eo erUirdy unknown 
as **—** the marked difference in the fined particular ” 
—“ eakaiuted^ aged, and attenuated, lay eerpentining ” — 
** not quite sure *’—** the sols effect.” 

Such superfluous qualificationfi account for the pre> 
ponderaace of adjectives and adverbs; and to them 
is due much of that impression of slovenliness ai^ lack 
of interest to which I have already so often adverted. 

But these faults may also lend themselves to that 
dominant impression cd lazy, dreamy, sensual life among 
lush vegetation and puzzled rustics as slow as their 
kine (when not stirred by sudden gusts or wel]ing8*up 
ai animal love, cage, or devotion), which Hardy’s 
genius has put before us. Trees, grass, and haystacks 
do not move about; sheep, cows, and bulls do not 
think; the pale moon nights, the long, aidtry noons, 
are made for dreams. And Stevenson, Meredith, or 
Henry James would scarcely be what is wanted for sueh 
aubject'xnatter. < 

' The wofdly outlines, even the uncertain drawing, 
merely odd to the impzdtaion of primeval passivmiyss 
and unreasoning emotion; of inscrutable doom and 
•blind, unfeeling Fate which b^ong to hhr whole 
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outlook im life. And the vezy faults of Hardy are 
probably an expression of his solitary and matchless 
grandeur of attitude. He belongs to a universe trans- 
^cending sueh trifles as Writers and Rea^&ers and their 
little lo^cal ways. 


(E) Henby James 

The Ambassadors, p. 127. 600 words. Nouns and 
pronouns, 137; verbs, 71; adjectives and adverbs, 48. 

“ Our friend had by this time so got into the vision 
that he almost gasped * After all she has done for him.* 
Miss Gostrey gave him a look which broke the next 
moment into a wonderful smfle: * He is not so good 
as^you think.’ They remained with him, these words, 
promising him, in their character of warning, consider¬ 
able help; but the support he tried to draw from them 
found itself, on each renewal of contact with Chad, 
defeated by something else. What could it be, this 
disconcerting force, he asked himself, but the sense, 
continually renewed, that Chad was—quite in fact in¬ 
sisted on being—good as he thought ? It seemed 
somehow as if he couldn’t but he as good from the 
moment he wasn’t as bad. There was a succession of 
^days, at all events, when contact«with him—and in its 
immediate effect as if it could produce no other— 
dbowed out of Strother’s consciousness everything but 
itsfdf. Little Bilham once more pervaded the scene, 
but little BiBiam became, even in a higher degree than 
he had* originally been, one of the numerous forms of 

i6 
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the inclusive relation, a consequence promoted, to our 
friend's sense, by two or three incidents with which we 
have yet to mt^e acquaintance. Waymarsh himself, 
for the occasion, was drawn into the eddy; it abso¬ 
lutely, though but temporarily, swallowed him down 
and ther^ were days when Strether seemed to bump 
against* him as a sinking swimmer might brush against 
a submarine object. The fathomless medium held 
them—Chad’s manner was the fathomless medium; 
and our friend felt as if they passed each other, in their 
deep immersion, with the round, impersonal eye of 
silent fish. It was practically produced between them 
that Waymarsh was giving him then his chancej and 
the shade of discomfort that Strether drew from the 
allowance, resembled not a little the embarrassment 
he had known, at school, as a boy, when members of 
his family had been present at ei^bitions. He cotild 
perform before stnu^ers, but relations were fatal; 
and it was now as if comparatively Waymarsh was a 
relative. He seemed to hear him say' st^e up then,’ 
and to enjoy a foretaste of conscientious domestio 
criticism. He had struck up, so far as he actually 
could; Chad knew by this time in profusion what Im 
wanted; and what vulgar violence did his fellow 
pilgrim expect of him, when he had really emptied his 
mind 1 It went somehow to and fro that what poor 
Waymarsh meant was ‘ 1 told you so—that you’d lose* 
your immortal soul! * But it was also fairly eapheit 
that Strether had his own challenge, and t^t, since 
they must go to the bottom of things, he wasted ^no 
iqore virtue in watching Chad than Chad wasted in 
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watcshing him. His dip for duty's sake, where w%8 it 
worse than Waymarsh’s own? For he needn’t have 
stopped resisting and refusing; he needn’t have par^ 
leyed, at that rate, with the foe,” • 

I begin with the first sentence virtually not dialogue: 
“ They remained with him, these words, promising huoi 
in their character of warning, considerable help; but the 
support he tried to draw from them found itself, on each 
renewal of contact with Chad, defeated by something 
else.” Here I find ihey—ihe»e — ihdit — them — him—him 
—besides an itadf. Surely an unusual dose of 
pronouns, that is to say, of words decidedly jtersonal. 
And here I ask myself why I have written this word 
peraonal ? Am I under the suggestion of the fact of 
Henry James being a ” novelist of personality ” ? 
Perhaps. But also it seems to me, that pronouns, used 
like this, have something more personal than nouns: 
they here become a sort of personification. There is, at 
all events, an extraordinary circling round these pro> 
nouns. 1 feel that, had they been nouns, they would 
have uxideigone some transformation, not remained 
this sdisame something we circle about. 

Gizdle about and among; for we penetrate between 
'them (one almost forgets what they really are, feeling 
them merely as something with which one tt playing 
Bqine game—pawns I draughth ? of rather adversaries I), 
finding them now as a nominative, now a possessive, 
DOW a Bative. It is noteworthy that this shifting of the 
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case of these pronouns gives the sentence an air of 
movement, more than would be given by the presence 
of verbs. In the two nesct sentences I have again the 
impression of an unusual abundance of pronouns, p^r 
haps because of the two itii “What oould it be, 
asked rhimself/’ etc., and It seemed somdiow,” etc. 
Evidently the use of pronouns implies a demand*on the 
Reader's attention: he must remember what the pro¬ 
noun stands for, or rather (for no one will consent to 
such repeated effort where only amusement is at stake) 
the Reader will have to be, spontaneoudy, at full cock of 
attention, a person accustomed to bear things immind, 
to cany on a meaning from sentrace to sentoice, to 
think in abbreviations; in other words he will have to 
be an mtellectual, as distinguished from an impulsive 
or mag^uh person. In this sentence we get the 
equivalent as subject-matter of this singular intellectu¬ 
ality and judicialism of form: ** What could it be, . . . 
but the sense that Chad was . . . as good tu he thought*^ 
What I mean is that the thing we are watching with 
Strether, fidmost hunting, indeed, is not a human beisg 
nor an animal, neither k it a locality we are trying to 
discover; not even a conmte peculiarity we want to tun 
to ground; it is the most elusive of psjrchdogical abr * 
atraotions: a force, a beUrf, in other wmds an intellectual 
rcsidiitim of eacperienoe, which, being defined, mvolvea a 
Comparison. The question is not: Did Chad do this or 
that ? but: Did CSiad come up to a conoeptioilf which 
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Stntliec had fonned 1 Remaik Aso the logical loim 
(by e^mtMo^ibn) of ** what could it be, but/’ etc. 

In the next sentence we again have a comparison of 
degiees; and an afSnnation of logical necessity-—it 
'iflteemed Bom^ww as if he couldn’t but be as good from 
the moment he wasn’t as bad.” I have und^lined* 
the sof^eAow. For it denotes a scientific habit, accepting 
a fact with the reservation that at some future time an 
obscure part of it will be understood; it is a sign of 
careful classing of known and unknown. 

In the next sentence we have an acknowledged 
paren^sis, a forestalling of a logical objection or 
question: There was a succession of days, at all 
events, when contact with him—and in its immediate 
e£E 90 t, as if it could produce no other—elbowed out of 
Strether’s consciousness everything but itself.” Indeed 
the parenthesis is a double one, for inside the fact of 
being told that it was the immediate effect of the contact 
we are also assured (lest we should stray off to other 
possibilities) that ” it could produce no other.” Nay, 
in the beginning of the sentence thm is imother clause: 

” at all events.” 

Let me stop to say that I quite understand that such 
^qualifying sentences may, at the first glance, seem 
paddmg, like the ** he said says 1 ”--of uaedneated 
people; mere attempts to gain time to deal dis- 
GiSeriy thought. But 1 believe that here, ontfaeeoiitraiy, 
they betoken, and provoke, a subdivisian of meaning, 
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an ftct of intellectiial care and pmdence. Similar!]^, 
take note of the expression suocessum of days **: a 
leas analysing and classifying Writer would haye been 
satisfied with?** there were days.” In the next sentence 
we hav^: ** Little Bilham pervaded the scene ”; little 
Bilhazp being thereby volatilized into a thin essence; 
the elision meaning **the fact or existence or idea of 
Little Bilham pervaded,” etc. With, however, a 
proviso, **&tt< Little Bilham became,” etc. Is this 
proviso going to restore to Little Bilham any of his 
forfeited concreteness ? You little know Henry James 
if you think that [ For the proviso proceeds to make 
Little Bilham into ** one of the numerous forms of the 
inclusive relation ”; nay, he grows into a complex 
abstraction ** in a higher degree than he had origin^Uy 
been.” What nouns we have here I Fom, rdation, 
degree I And for adjectives and adverbs, tiutneroue, 
higher (meaning more intense) and originaUy. And if 
we go on to the full stop we add, ** a consequence pro¬ 
moted, to our friends’ sense, by two or three incidents 
with which we have yet to make acquaintanoe.” In 
all this sentence only two words, ** Little BiUiam,” 
have a concrete meaning, give a visual image; and 
even Strother becomes ** our friend,” that is to say, gets 
considered not as anything tangible or visiUe, bat as a 
tolationship. Meanwhile^ we have added to the nouns 
of the first half-sentence, ** oonteguence, friendt mm, 
ffiel(dsii4, and ao^tnamoe,” but to the adjectives. 
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nothing I And to the verbs promoted and moite, ^rhich 
merely represent alterations of intensity and valuation 
in these abstract nouns. I almost believe that my 
^analysis is less abstract than this sentence out of a 
hona fide novel 1 But now comes a change. The next 
sentence is not only concrete but picturesque: «* Way> 
marslw himself, for the occasion, was drawn into the 
eddy, it absolutely, though but temporarily, swallowed 
him down; and there were days when Strether seemed 
to bump against him as a sinking swimmer might brush 
against a submarine object.” Here we have an eddg; 
the eddy atoaUows Waymarsh; and he and Strether 
are sinking swimmerst bumping against submofine 
objects. But even this is qualified with abstractions; 
it*is ”for the occasion” and ”absolutely, though but 
temporarily,” and it is governed, if not grammatically, 
at least in intention, by the verb seem. For in the 
next sentence, ” The fathomless medium held them,” 
etc., we learn that ” Chad’s manner was the fathomless 
medium ”— sufficiently abstract in all conscience 1 
There is once more a curious concreteness in the 
continued metaphor: ^Hhey passed each other, in their 
deep immersion, with the round, impersonal eye of 
•silent fish.” Of course it OBljfJt like this to Strether. 
But it feels like this to the Reader; and this thor^hly 
Guiied-out ^cture is piobab^ what enables the Reader 
to live on throuf^ more abstraction. If I may talk 
in an itish manner, we seem to take a provision of 
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brea& in that concrete metaphorical world (even though 
a submarine one) sufficient for a continued walk in ths 
rarefied atmosphere of the real story. This deep-sea 
metaphor is a*master-stroke. It has awakened a sense 
of the concrete; and he caps it with a comparison, that 
of the r exhibition at school, ‘^and the shade of dis¬ 
comfort . . . resembled not a little the embarrassment 
he had known, at school, when members of his family 
had been present at exhibitions. He could perform 
before strangers, but relations were fatal,” etc., a 
concrete image actually rising to the dramatic point 
where Waymarsh, transformed into the schocjboy’s 
relative, seems to cry “ Strike up! ” The tendency to 
concrete thought continues: He has struck up, so 
far as he actually could; Chad knew by this timcrin 
profusion what he wanted; and what vulgar violence 
did his fellow pilgrim expect of him when he had really 
emptied his mind ? ” Not only a repetition of the 
strOemg up which is now metaphorically done by 
Strether; but we get “profusion,” an ex^ession 
singularly referable to concrete things; then “ vulgar 
violence,” then “ fellow pilgrims,” then “ emptied his 
mind.” * 


In the next sentences we get “ bottom of things,” < 
“ wasting virtue “ dip” (in the sense of dipping in 
water), and finally so definite an image as “ parleying 
with the foe.” But all this conosete metaphor dies 
not pfovent our having, in these hundred wndi or so. 
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lutd “ 80 fu as he actnaDy oonld ”—“ mated ”—ex- 
pect ’*—leally ”—** someliow ”—" fairly 03q»licit ”— 

at tiiat rate.*’ And it is quite proper that the most 
conspicuous sentence of these five hundred words should 
be, “ I told you that you’d lose your immortal soul 1 ’« 
For the whole business is one of souls and nothin but 
souls. • 

What the people do has no importance save as in- 
dioaiing what motives and what spiritual manners 
they have, and how these afiect the consciousness of 
their neighbours. And, in this quotation, a considerable 
amount of eirixemely vivid feeling of concrete things 
becomes merdy so much metaphor, illustrating purely 
subjective relations. 

*•* AUes TamgibUt* one might say, paraphrasing AVnisf, 
“ ist nur ein Gleichniss.” 

Let us now ask ourselves how it is that all this is not 
vague, swimrng, and merely wearisome ? How is it 
that we have not to clutch on to the meaning as on to 
that of a metaphysical treatise ? 

1 think because of the splendid varietyi co-ordination, 
and activity of the verbal tenses. 

In the first sentence^ “Th^ remained with him, 
•these words, promising him, in th^ character of warn¬ 
ing, considerable help ”; there is the passage ft&m mie 
real nommative {then words) to another {their (harader), 
through the **promiBing him,^’ foilowed immediately 
by a change of active into paasive, but tiie support 
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he Aied to diaw from them found itsdf . . . defeated 
by/' etc. Then the sudden interrogation—“ What 
could it be," etc.—and the concatenation of parentheti¬ 
cally placed Verbs, pressing on each other, but the 
sense, constantly renewed, that Chad quite in 

fact insisted on being-” etc. Here the parenthetical 

holding back merely hurls the meaning along with 
accumulated force. The immediately following sen¬ 
tences, "It seemed somehow as if he couldn't but 
be,” etc., " There was a succession of days,” etc., 
" Little Bilham, once more,” etc., seem to me perfect 
models of cleamess and cogency. The sense is attract, 
far-fetched; but how the fine ordering of the verbs 
forces US to go right through, with no gaping or 
wondering, no shirking of any part of the meaning! 
It is useless to review the whole five hundred words, 
because the remark I have to make would always be 
the same. With what definiteness this man sees his 
way through the vagueness of personal motives and 
opinions, and with what directness and vigour he forces 
our thought along with him! This is activity, move¬ 
ment of the finest sort, although confined to purely 
psychological items. And it is in virtue of this strong, 
varied, co-ordinated* activity forced on to our mind, 
tiiat we fail to fed the otherwise degrading effect of 
what is, after all, mere gossip about an illicit UaUm, 
3!hese are storms in teacups; but under the miero- 
8 C(^. of this wonderful. Writer, what gales, onzxenbi, 
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eddies, whiilpools, S< 7 lla ’8 seado^ ready to tear,** and 
Ghaiybdis yawning! We may wind up by repeating 
that we, like Strether, “waste no virtue in watching 
.Chad.” 

(F) Maubige Hewlett 

Richard Yea and Nay^ p. 8. Five hundred Voids. 
Nouns and pronouns, 132; verbs, exclusive of auxiliaries, 
56; adjectives and adverbs, 64. 

“ In Paris Richard repaired to the tower of his kins¬ 
man, the Count of Angoulesme, but his brother to the 
Abbess of St. Glermain. The Poictevin herald bore word 
to King Philip Augustus on Richard’s part; Prince 
John as I suppose bore his own word whither he had 
m<^t need for it to go. It is believed that he contrived 
to see Madame Alois in private; and if that great 
purple cape that held him in talk for nearly an hour 
by a windy comer of the Pi4-aux-Clercs did not cover 
the back of Montferrat, then gossip is a liar. Richard, 
for his part, took no account of John and his shifts; 
a wave of disgust for the creeping youth had filled the 
stronger man, and, having got him into Paris, there 
seem^ nothing better to do with him than to let him 
alone. But that sensitive gorge of Richard’s was one 
of his worst enemies; he did not mean to hold the 
snake in the stick he had better not have deft the 
stick. As for John and his writhing, I am only half 
cotfioemed with them; butlef me tell you this. What¬ 
ever he did, or did not, sprang, not from hatred of this 
or that man, but from fear or from love of his own 
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bell^. Every Prince ol the house of Anjou loved in- 
ord^tely some member of himself, some a noble 
member nobly, and others basely a base member. If 
John loved ^ belly, Biohard loved his royal head: 
but enough. To be done with all this, Richfurd wa& 
summoned to the French King hot-foot, within a day 
or two of his coming; went immediately with his 
Chaplain Anselm and other one or two, and was im¬ 
mediately received. He had, in fact, obeyed in such 
haste that he found two in the audience chamber instead 
of one. With Philip of France was Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, a large, full, ruminating Italian, full of bluster 
and thick blood. The French King was a youth just 
the age of Jehane, of the thin, sharp, black-and-white 
mould into which had run the dregs of Capet. He was 
smooth faced like a girl, and had no need to shave; 
his lips were very thin, set crooked in his face. So*far 
as he was boy he loved and admired Richard; so far 
as he was Capet he distrusted him with all the rest of 
the world. Richard knelt to his suzerain and was by 
him caught up and kissed; Philip made him sit at 1& 
side on the throne. This put Montferrat sadly out of 
countenance, for he considered himself, as perhaps l^e 
was, the superior of any man uncrowned. It seems 
thait some news had drifted in on the west wind. 

* Richard, oh Richard,' the King began, half whimsical, 
half vexed, ' what have you been doing in TouialiiB t ** 

* Fair Sir,' answered Richard," etc. . . . 

Qua has, at the outset of this quotation, ttte im- 
pmssioil of being presented q^th a very straight 
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nanatm and litUe elae. Tak£i sapexficially *o]ie 
mi^ skip certain wozda, and read it thus: ** In Fans 
Richard repaired to the tower of his kinsman, the 
Count of Angoulesme ... his brother to the Abbey of 
fit. Germain. The Poictevin herald bore word to King 
Philip Augustus on Richard’s part; Prince Johp . .•. 
bore hyi own word whither he most needed it to go.” 
The words 1 have omitted are only five, and not im¬ 
portant ones'; and it is only on continuing the page as 
it really stands that one feels these words hone been 
there, and that they have acted, what we call “un- 
Gonsci<|asly,” in such a way as to convey a gesture, an 
intonation, wholly difierent from that of my altered 
version. The but turns the mere consecutive account 
of frbere the King and his brother respectively lodged 
into the beginning of a comparison of their respective 
proceedings. 

After the straight statement about the herd’s 
carrying Richard’s news comes a statement, at first 
sight not much more oomplez, to the effect that John 
bore his own word whither he had most need for it.” 
This might mean simply that the author is not concerned 
witii John, if the Readerdiad net been invited by that 
ie^ontinoaiis symmetry (Richaid dbes this, John that, 
Riehaid’s message on the right, Jcdm’s on,the left) to a 
constant eon^arison, aecentnated by that but ; we 
nmlemtand that if Rewlett doss not specify to whom 
John sent watd ol hy^eombg, the “whither he had 
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most need foi it,” is not a passing ovei John’s pro- 
ceedingB as unimportant, but a pointing at them as 
suspicious. It does not mean ” 1 know that Richard 
sent the herdld and to whom; it doesn't matter what 
John did.” It means ” Richard acted openly and 
officially, with the perfunctoiiness, perhaps, of official 
proceedings; John in secret, and in secret because he 
was up to something.” This suspicion is thrown on to 
John with redoubled strength by slipping in the ” 1 
suppose.” It is Don Basilio’s ”Ah del paggio quel 
ch’o detto era solo un mio sospetto.” It is stronger 
than a direct statement, by the impact of iffi the 
author’s untold reasons; we feel in the presence of a 
man with facts up his sleeve and who has thought it all 
out; hence we are unable to disregard even innocent- 
looking statements of his. By this time we are quite 
prepared for the ” it is believed that he contrived to see 
Mflilunift Alois in private ’’-r-the belief, treated appar¬ 
ently as a mere on dit, converging apparently with the 
suspicions of the author. It is not only Hewlett who 
suspected John, but the public at large. After this 
comes a statement which does not surprise us, that 
John had a more or less rn^jkod meeting with Hbnt- 
ferrat; a statement put in form of supposition—*** and 
if that great purple cape that held him in talk . . . did 
not cover the back of IContfenat ”—^which by passing 
i^^so to speak, through oui own and' the Writer’s 
{nd^^ment, makes it infinitely more cogent it is turned 
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into a logical necessity, not a meie observed *^lact 
capable of misinterpretation. And it is closed by the 
author openly taking sides, calling additional witnesses, 
then gossip is a liar.” In short, this, which has looked 
like a plain narrative, is in reality a lawyer’s summing- 
up, a lawyer’s putting things in his own light, an accusa¬ 
tion. aJohn is condemned in our opinion, and we are 
quite prepared to find that Bichaid had long judged and 
condemned him; moreover, that our future dealings 
with him will be as with such a condenmed person. In 
the sentence following: Bichard, for his part, took 
no account of John and his shifts; a wave of disgust,” 
etc.,—^we leave the apparently objective narrative, the 
for his part ” making us look at things from Bichard’s 
point of view. And now let me leave for a moment 
the minute analjrsis of this page to make an observa¬ 
tion which adds to its interest. Beading Hewlett’s 
more recent novel, the Queen*s Quair, 1 felt mote and 
more, as 1 expressed it to myself, that Hewlett had 
somehow applied to the Past, and to a story of violent 
tragedy, the methods invented by Henry James in his 
later books for the treatment of the teacup storms 
taking place in well-bred emd peaceful modem souls. 

« This impression, which 1 had*not then leisure to 
analyBe, was due, so far as 1 could guess, to tiie manner 
in which the items were throwft down before the Reader 
in apparent confusion, untile with his help, they slowly 
sort^ themselves into certainties far more compact 
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and cogent, far more difficult to shirk* than those 
conv^ed by any dear and straightforward narrative. 
The Reader, to paraphrase the other James (William, 
the psycholo^t), was bombarded with impressions out 
of which he had to make something mteilligible:^ Make 
it, bu^ how? Gan mere pelting with random facts 
force upon the Reader an overwhelming sense of 
coherence ? Surely not* I have not the Queen's 
Quair by me; but the explanation the point is 
furnished, I think, by Biehard Yea and Nay, I had 
remembered this book as a strange mixture of the 
heroic and the extremely intimate; the nature^of the 
subject making it very unlike my recollection of the 
Queen's Qmir. But now, on looking at this page, 1 see 
that instead of a narrative we are really having a dis¬ 
cussion of motives, neither more nor less than in Henry 
James; and a discussion of motives (also as in Henry 
James) from the point of view of one peisim at a time. 
Now applying diis fact to the question, ** Why should 
bombarding with random impressicms as in the Queen's 
Quau and the Ambassadors result in leaving the Reader, 
after a period of utter confuBion, with convietioiiB which 
are iiresistibly cogent, especially the oonvictiofli Uua 
fringe had to he like ihal," I have come to the oondtitti<m 
that this dement of cogency must be due to the pcft- 
petual enlisting of the Bbad6r*8 logical sense. It la all 
theaaaentenoeaofoompaiiBoiL: k^mlheanekand^'^ 

_ p 

em jfftr eiAeF^ Ridtard^ etc. etc., but John,*’ etc; eta. 
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which set the Reader compaiing, measuring, weighing. 
And it is the “ I suppose ”—*' it is beKeved,” all those 
lefeiences to gossip, which set the Reader supposing, 
believing, and sifting gossip. Otherwise stated, the 
depth of the Reader’s conviction comes from the logical 
activity forced upon him. For logic has the imperative 
in belief, the must ; whence it comes that we see nBhat 
must he (t.6. what we have ourselves calculated and 
foreseen) far more intimately and insistently than uihaJt 
merdy is. Hewlett and Henry James both catch us in 
the meshes of the Writer’s and the various personages’ 
views,*which become our own by our effort to follow 
them; whereas Writers like Meredith and Kipling pass 
their magic-lantern figures across the blank screen of 
ouf fancy. For, paradoxical though it may sound, 
to think a thing out is to Use it out \ Yre stretch our real 
attention parallel to those dead facts, we clasp them with 
our living thoughts, and thereby make them ours, since 
our (hought of a situation is a part of ourself; while the 
mere outer situation itself is—^well, no situation at all, a 
mere bodiless phantom. 

Hence (odd as it appears) there is a fundam^tal 

resemblance between Hdhry Jam« and Hewlett; the 

"resemblance revealed (as by some graphologioal detail) 

by those words " but ”—" then ”—“ if ”—“ on his part ” 

Hdiose forms I suppose ^ it is believed ”—^which 

signify that Hie situation is anumar, not an outer, one. 

The interest in both oases is in the attitude of the various 
17 I 
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peis&ifi towaids one anofiher, not in the **actions*’ 
which reveal or euggest that attitude; both novelists 
are subjective and logical and judicial. Henry James is 
the judge studtying the case quite impartially; Hewlett,^, 
the advocate preparing a very partial special pleading. 
Both say to the Reader not “ Look what happened ’*— 
but “Think what must have happened*’—and the 
what has happened (or rather, what we infer must have 
happened) has value, not in itself, as a source of further 
outer happenings, but rather as producing certain 
inner conditions of the dramatis persona. The incident 
at the river-side inn (in the Ambassadors) is not»made 
interesting in itself, but in the altered conception of 
Chad and Madame de Vionnet, which it brings about 
in Strether’s mind, just as the murder of Bizzio (in the 
Queen's Quair) is not made interesting in itself, but in the 
added fear and hatred in the soul of Queen Mazy. The 
drama for both novelists is an tnner one. /finer, undooi- 
ably; but inside what ? The answer is easy, so far as 
Henry James is concerned; in refers to the mind, the soul 
of the dramatis persona, in which (and evidently not 
in the streets, the fields or even in a drawing-room or 
garden) the real action takes place. An intelleotnal 
and moral revolution is happening in Strether’s nature: * 
what we watch are his impressions, suspicions, sur¬ 
mises, certointies, the fludtuation and alternation of 
standards, and the emotional ups and downs and upsets 
accompanying them. . . . What is he going to think of 
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the idations between Chad and the stench li&yl 
WDl he condemn, condone, perhaps even come to 
secretly rejoice at them? That is the drama of the 
Ambasaadora, and its scene is Streth&’s mind. I 
repeat this over-obvious statement, the better to bring 
out the difference between Henry James and Hewlett* 
by prenous insistence on their points of likeness. For, 
as we have already noticed, with Hewlett also the drama 
is mainly an inner drama. Only the inner refers to 
something quite different. My impressions on this 
subject are so vague, although so pervading (gathered 
from other of his works also, besides Richard and the 
Queen's Quair), that it is fairer not to set them down at 
once in black and white, but convey them by examples 
to duy Reader. Well thenl In these five hundred 
words, selected quite at random, we have five references 
to bodily peculiarities. John is a “ creeping youth ”— 
Richard “the stronger man**—John is “writhing**— 
Montfeirat is “large, pale, ruminating, full of bluster 
and thick blood.*’ The King of France “ thin, sharp, 
of the black-and-white mould into which the dregs of 
Capet had run.** Remark that the adjectives, so sparse 
with Hewlett, follow on each other thick when it is a 
question of what 1 must call pkynologioal peculiarities. 
The first of these passages is to tell us of a ** wave 
of disgust for the creeping ydhth ’’—and of Richard’s 
“ sensitive gorge.” And the core of the matter is in the 
remark v “ Every prince of the house of Anjou loved in- 
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ordinately some meifiber of himsdf, some a noble member 
nobly, and otl^ers basely a base member. If John 
loved bis belly,'.Bicbard loved bis royal bead.” This 
summing-up *is tke more striking, that however natural 
it may be to tbink of tbe creeping, Jobn as 

**lov^ bis belly,” tbe conienia of tbe bead, a man’s 
tbougbts, standards, and volitions, are so bod[il|SB that 
we rarely think of them as being bis head; so Ibat this 
forcing of spiritual things into bodily terms becomes 
suggestive of a veiy strong bias on the author’s part to 
feel and tbink with reference to bodily temperament. 
Now this is what differentiates Hewlett’s subjectivism 
from that of Henry James. Hewlett’s personages exist 
towards one another, not as human beings whose tem¬ 
peramental difference culminates, transmuted by,, in¬ 
tellectual activity, in an intelligible idea, but rather 
as creatures in whom the dement of thought and purpose 
is but the fitful result of their physiological constitu¬ 
tion, and who exist towards each other with the obscure 
attractions which Aniniftla may feel, and the constant, 
deep, mysterious, blind, dumb hostilities of then animal 
nature. I know, of course, that underlying all our 
fedings and thought and ^ion is the deep-seated 
mystery of temperament, are the sympathies of flesli 
and blood, the incompatibilities of nerves and viscera, 
the puidy bodily sdectian of prey, of mate, of enemy. 
But with the ordinary human being all this appears in 
oonadousnesB as something different, transfigured for 
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the benefit of reason into reasonable motives and ja(%- 
ments; and we are not conscious of .ttfe bodily tempera¬ 
ment making us love and hate, 4ven as the man 
«in health is unconscious of the inner functions through 
which he lives, and of the musdes, thanks to which hct 
mpves; the clarified, precise data of inteHectoal con- 
Bciou^ess driving the bulky, vague knowledge of our 
fleshly constitution into the background. 

This is not the case with Hewlett’s personages. Of 
them we must repeat that “ they loved inordinately some 

member of themselves-or rather, let me alter 

the fcnmula, loved, not “ some member ”—^but “ totieh 
some member of themselves; loved wUh a noble member 
nobly, or witk a base member basely.” Certain it is 
th&t we are always made to feel the bodily phenomenon 
at the bottom of all their emotions. Thus, in the 
passage which I have paraphrased, we are told of 
Bichard’s ” worst enemy,” his wave of ddegust, his 
aeneit/m gorge \ likewise that John was a thing not 
merely loving hie heUy, but using it to move with ” creep¬ 
ing, writhing ”—a belly mainly. Moreover, that Mont- 
ferrat was not merely blustering, but ” full of thick 
blood,” and ” ruminating ”; that the King of France 
*was a half degenerate, almost se^ess creature, a child 
when he should already have been a man, and with a 
child’s calf-love for this strong Bichard of the ready 
disgusts. Nay, even in the mode of address of Philip 
to CcBiir de lion there is an odd bodily tremulousness 
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givefi by tbe queer pfEicing of tbe interjection; ** Richard, 
oh Richard ”—^wliich is the begmning of a sob, as dis¬ 
tinguished from **0 Richard, Richard” which, in 
English, is ike usual form for conveying reproach, 
Temperaments made coivMsious to themselves*and to 
one aqother; that is the formula of Hewlett’s person¬ 
ages : stirring of blood and viscera, shrinldngB oftcuticle 
and muscle directly conveyed to the creature’s mind 
and to the Reader’s; the garment, nay, rather the outer 
skin, of thought, motive, habit, stripped away; and 
the creatures moving, through an odd penumbra, in the 
quivering, half-flayed nakedness of their physiological 
nature. When it is that of Richard, of the magnificent, 
solemn and magnanimous feline, we feel the uncannily 
quiet animal movements as so much dignity and chaim. 
And this, with the heroic surroundings, the constant 
open air and open sea of Richard Yea and Nay, and its 
tragic tale of adventure and devotion, leaves an impres¬ 
sion of exotic grandeur, a relief after our reasoning and 
talking modem world. But the work presented by the 
Writer represents the equation of his tendencies of treat¬ 
ment and of the subject he chooses to treat. And while 
in Riehairdt Hewlett gets the^ subject which corrects, 
checks, and purifies £s tendencies, he gets the subject* 
which intensifies them in the Queen’s Quair, With 
Cknnr de lion we are safe^n the adventurous-mount^ 
paths and stormy seas in the rare atmosphere of ^ 
epic; we watch the great lonely beings who, m their 
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simplicity and straggle, seem so tiuch finer thair onz 
poor selves: tlie lion, the hunted antelope, the eagle, 
made noble by centuries of heraldic symbol. But with 
Queen Mary and her rout of wenches and pages and cut- 
lihroats, we come to obscure creatures whose inner 
workings move to disgust more even than to ^tragic* 
horror^; and Hewlett’s handling, magnificently effica¬ 
cious, toms those tortuous and stuffy palaces of Valois 
times into the burrowing places of mere human vermin. 
It is just because we are made to realize so well the 
longings and the fears and rages of his murderers and 
his wantons, that we cannot do with them; and that, 
instead of pathos or terror, we feel only the faintness 
of nausea. Feel it, at all events, in remembering the 
bopk. 

For here we strike upon a curious point in the 
psychology of Readers, if I may judge other Readers 
by myself; it sometimes happens that my remembrance 
of a book is accompanied by feelings dilEerent from 
those which I recollect having had at the moment of 
reading that same book. This does not always happen. 
In the case of the Arnbaasadors (as in that of Stevenson’s 
CSvennes) the feelings aQCompanying the remembrance 
^taUy exactly, become fused, with the feeling? 1 remember 
having had while reading. But in the case of other 
Writers, notably Hewlett, there is a discrepancy. The 
redson must be that while there axe books whose subject- 
matter «and style are homogeneous, so that whatever 
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youc^emember of tbsin must always afiect you in the 
same manner, there are other books which are hetero¬ 
geneous, a dualiw of how the Writer makes his Reader 
think and of jpesAT he makes him think about. I take 
it that when the actual wording of this latter kind of -book 
is forgotten, the subject-matter may be remembered, 
and instead of being neutralized, clarified, purified«by 
the style, that subject-matter left to itself, may remain 
in our mind as insipid or villainous dregs. 

And now, having given some examples of the physio¬ 
logical information which constitutes the subject of so 
much of Hewlett’s discourse, let me return to my quota¬ 
tion and show even more clearly the peculiarity of his 
style I find so oddly at variance with that subject-matter 
of his. This will further bring out his unexpected points 
of resemblance with Henry James, the novelist who lets 
us least into the secrets of that mortal coA which even his 
heroes and heroines had not entirely shuffled. For, like 
the style of Henry James, Hewlett is elaborately, intri¬ 
cately, inexorably intellectual, nay logical. The Reader 
is drilled to infer rather than to accept. He is ordered 
to put two and two together and draw conclusions. 
He is coerced by whUea and thens into going only a 
certain distance along one line, in order to turn back 
and judge the distance compared to the previous one. 
He is compelled to pau£^ and look round by buU and 
to start afresh by ands ; to turn aside by oi Jora; • to 
dBiie into the beyond by ifa and vikatevera,^ He is 
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forced to pull items together for himself simply by their 
being left unconnected. Put briefly,* this Header of 
Hewlett’s is made to exert himself, to live actively and 
attentiyely. He is made to be highly intellectual and 
highly judicious while reading about deep-seated and* 
inartioulate mysteries of temperament and unbridled, 
unlearning impulses. He is made to live with his 
brain, indeed perhaps more literally than psychology 
as yet ventures t<» suggest, with his motior cemtreSf while 
dealing with the cree^mg bdly of John and the ^ick 
liood of Montferrat. Now such intellectual activity is 
comparatively rare; it is braced, balanced, and noble; 
and the Writer who calls it forth, because he poaaeases 
it himsdf, is in so far, and whatever his subject, whatever 
the substances which stain and befoul his thoughts, 
noble also, 

1 think I have already alluded to a belief which 
seems to prevail among literary critics, meaning thereby, 
such of us as generalize and codify our own quite un¬ 
criticized personal likings and diriikings—^the belief that 
nobiUty, indeed, viriUty of sfyle is a question of abun¬ 
dance of verbs and paucity of adjectives. I suppose I 
am a literary critio mjlelf; an^ at the beginning of 
these psychological exercises I certainly started with 
that belief. This examination of one single passage 
of Hewlett will, I trust, h^e shown that things are 
less simple; and that sucih qualities as nobilify and 
virility ace really due to tiie variety and oo-ordination 
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of t]fb verbal tenses, and to the cogency of the logical 
parts of speech; «which means to the degree of activity 
elicited from the Reader, and the economy and efficacy 
thereof. TakS, for instance, the beginning of the* 
sentences which I have been analysing; you will find 
that th^ initial word betokens an almost constant chaoige 
in the direction of the thought, but a change of direction 
which is congruous, in other words, an unusual amount 
of varied but co-ordinated intellectual movement. Let 
us look into it: “ But that sensitive gorge of Richard’s 
was one of his worst enemies,” etc. But firmly deflects 
the attention, forces us to attend to something ^uite 
diflerent, forces us to face round to another standpoint. 
That employed instead of the before “ sensitive gorge ” 
makes us look back on the foregoing, and carry alofig 
one of its items with the sense of the item ha/oing come out 
of the i/wection we have l^t —*^was one of his worst 
enemies”—^a general statement, reminding us by a 
movement towards something already known that 
Richard was surrounded by enemies. And now we come 
to a very particular statement: If he did not mean to 
hold the snake in the stiok, he had better not have cleft the 
stick.” We get, moreover, a future combined with a 
more than perfect past, a looking forwards and a boking 
backwards, but not merely straight backwards as in 
the case of the perfect pasii a looking across one past 
into a remoter, deeper down past. We have, in this 
concordance of tenses, two pimes in time as well dh two 
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directioBS in subject. “ As for Jolm and bis wiitlfings, 
I am only half concerned/’ etc. Her^ is a sudden, but 
perfectly intelligible and connected 'leap from the 
merely objectiye position “Richard axfd John were 
or had been ”—^to the subjective position of the Writer 
a change therefore from a narrative of past and gone 
thinge^to a pleading in the present. “ But let me tell 
you this,” etc:—and now even we are dragged in; we 
feel that the narrative is becoming a play within the 
play, or a picture inside a picture (like the Bible 
Histories of the Sixtine Ceiling, framed in the archi< 
tectu^ of Sybils, Prophets, and Genii). “Whatever 
he did or did not ”—a general statement in symmetrical 
shape and with the extra cogency of the negative form 
(which often acts like a spring)—“sprang not from 
hatred but,** etc. What perpetual shifting and adjusting 
of our attention, backwards, forwards, laterally, etc., 
in this sentence! 

Now look at the words which do the marshalling of our 
thought: ** But, if, not; not, this, that, but, from, or, 
from, own **—^they are all words telling us nothing at aU 
except how we are to think and feel in this rruOter, 

Again we get a general statement: “ Every prince 
»of the house of Anjou loved inordinately some member 
of himself,” with a symmetrical division of attention, 
“some a noble member nobly, others basely a base 
mknber-”; the noble~>nobly, basdy—base, form¬ 

ing a couple to the right and a couple to the left, and 
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aocesituAtmg ihe ByAimetrical anangement. Then the 

sudden pulling^up short: **But enough.*’ After 
which a rapid turning round to the general statement : 

to be done with all this ”—a present which is a future; 
and a plunge back into what promised to be the smooth', 
straight current of the past: “ Richard was summoned 
to the li^ch King,” etc. 

The next sentence, however, “ he had, in fact, obeyed 
in such haste that he found two,” etc., is a return to the 
explanatory mode: we are to attend to a why, not 
merely to a how. **With Philip was Conrad”—^this 
plain statement of fact is tacked on to the preceding 
argument, just by reason of its isolation: in the frame 
of mind induced by the ”in fact”—of the previous 
sentence, the Reader, so to speak, stoops and piicks 
up the isolated statement about Conrad, recognizing in 
it, thus detached and dropped, the thing he has been 
made to expect by that rather mysterious “ he found 
two in the audience-chamber instead of one.” The 
fact is not insisted on; it gains the more significance 
by the swift and secure transition to plainer statement 
of things: ** The French King was a youth ... of the 
thin, sharp, black-and-white xpould into which had run 
the dregs of Capet.*' Hewlett, it may be remarked, 
puts unusual trust in the nimbleness of his Reader’s 
wits. The first sentencec gives ns the genealogy and 
the moment, tdls us what to expect. In the light of 
the "dregs of Capet" infcpoation, we see, ^imthout 
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need of explanation, that the beardlessness, the crooked¬ 
ness of Philip’s face, are signs of lacial degeneracy. 
The next sentence divides Philip in two “ so far as he 
•was boy, etc.—so far as he was Capet,^’ and by this 
symmA;rical placing of his two tendencies, we are 
p];epaied for his ambiguous treatment of Bichard; 
ambi^ous, but now intelligible to us. After all this 
preparation for the future we again quietly return to 
the Past. 

“ Bichard knelt,” etc. Note the feeling given by the 
sudden change from active to passive. We might thus, 
keeping the contents, rewrite the sentence but altering 
the movement—“Bichard knelt to his suzerain, and 
Philip caught and kissed him ”—^instead of “ Bichard 
khelt to his suzerain and was by him coMght up and 
kissed,” as Hewlett has it. Hewlett’s version keeps 
Bichard as the important person, the nominative of 
the passive as well as of the active. We have to look 
sharp to understand what has happened; but we find 
Bichard in the centre of the stage as before. Then, 
suddenly, Philip is the nominative, making Bichard sit 
on the throne. This is necessary to change the movement 
and take our attention* in the direction of Montferrat, 
who was left standing. This sentence is splendidly 
inclusive of much past and future. “For he con¬ 
sidered himself (as perhaps lie was) the superior of any 
man uncrowned.” ' So much tacked on to one small van, 
thanlS to the steadying power of that parenthesis 
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(** as perhaps he was which gives it a him basis of 
pause. And then«oui interest is stirred by the sudden 
introductiofi of the narrator’s opinion: “ it seems that 
some news ha<f drifted in on the west wind.” Rewrite, 
that sentence, “ It happened that some news/* *eto.— 
and note the way in which the point gets lost by this 
alteration. • 


POSTSOMPT 

And now, having got to the end of my allotted 
five hundred words of Richard Yea and Nay, and 
also of the batch of contemporary Writers whom 
1 analysed when in pursuit of “Statistical Tests,” 
let me sum up the results of these examinations. Or 
rather let me enlarge upon the fact that there may dr 
may not exist a concordance or a discrepancy between 
what a Writer is thinking about and the manner in 
which he compels his Reader to follow his thoughts. 
This seems a mere platitude when we are in the presence 
of verse, where you cannot help being aware that the 
rhythm and rhymes and other audible elements are 
mysteriously compeUing you to keep step with them; 
a step which, you are also keenly aware, is suitable or 
not to the argument id hand, as, for instance, a hop, 
skip and jump is unsuitable to a funeral. Everyone 
knows that, besides the subject, there is, in all verse^ 
something which is called the form, ^ What seems less 
oniversany recognized is there being a form al&o in 
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prose (and in as much of any poeftry as can be rendered 
into prose). Since this latter kindjof form, such as 
constitutes tbe style of prose, does not appeal through 
the ear to the moving and miming anna and legs, but 
*in mom modest and subtle, yet quite as imperative 
a manner, through our hidden organs of silent speech 
to' . . well I the rest of that invisible totality which*, 

in a merely psychological sense, we may as well call 
our Soul. Form is not merely something we perceive; 
it is something which determines our mode of percep¬ 
tion and reaction. And, naturally, nowhere so im¬ 
peratively and categorically as in what is meant by 
Art, implying as that word does a pause in real life’s 
pursuing and being pursued; a moment of safe com- 
t^plation (no “ hungry generations treading us down,” 
or we them), a leisurely space of time wherein we 
surrender our liberated activities to the biddings of the 
artist. This explains why literary form or style means 
a lot in a novel or essay, and little or nothing in a 
man ual we are cramming for an exam. 

As to the nature of this thing, prose style, and wherein 
its various potentialities and imperatives reside, that is 
precisely what we have,been trying to run to ground. 

, Incidentally to so doing we have come upon the fact 
that the individual qualities of a Writer’s style may 
constitute either a unity or«a dualism with the other 
qlialities which that Writer has accepted as inherent 
to his» subject, or, owing to individual affinities, has 
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fou2]i4 especially attractiye in tliat subject. In the 
case of the Ambauadofs (and probably much of Henry 
James’s later work) the unity between subject and style 
was, we found, complete: we got a soul’s drama ex¬ 
hibited in the most intellectual and imaginative (e.pf 
the metaphorical) terms. In Richard Yea and Nay no 
such hnity could be discovered. And in that other 
great novel of Hewlett’s, which we glanced at Tnthout 
any analysis, I will take it on myself to state that the 
dualism between subject and wording was absolute, 
the two elements of the Queen'8 Quair faUing completely 
asunder in this Header’s recollection of the book. 

Now what I should like to point out before Closing 
this particular set of studies—^for the point is much to 
the credit of this great art of prose writing—^is that, 
although such a dualism, or if you prefer, contradiction, 
may diminish our literary happiness in one way, it may 
safeguard it in another; or save our own self-respect 
and our esteem for an author. Such a discrepancy may, 
indeed, mar our profit from that Writer’s virtues; but 
when the virtues are rare and commanding, like those of 
Hewlett’s style, they will (if we have the right literary 
sensitiveness) oblige us to forgive, and what is more, 
even forget, that dr«.wback. Not, mind you, merely 
tolerate it slackly, blinking feebly and, as that £)2un- 
bethan put it, shutting our apprehension up,” our- 
selves remaining by so much the less keen and clean4n 
consequence. Not tolerate—«nd every Header^is thus 
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indulgent to some &Toiirite Wjitet (if not B^Iett 
why, maybe, Dickens I)~-but leally forgive and forget. 
Since here comes in the sovereign ndisacle gf all great 
art, that, in the radiance of what we loye it blots out 
•what we do not like; the overwhelming nobility of 
high sUthetic enjoyment making us, by what Earl 
Groos has called the mind’s ** monarchical constitution,”* 
incapable of taking ofience at less noble details; just 
as the full-fledged musical listener does not realise or 
even believe in the morbid or intoxicating eflects of 
Wagner’s music on hearers incapable of following its 
marvellous musical complexities. 

Having thus touched upon the unity or dualism 

constituted by a Writer’s style, his handUng of words 

with his subject-matter, let us call to mind once more 

that there is another kind of concordance possible 

in these matters, and another kind of discrepancy, 

namely, between him who writes and him who reads; 

without which concordance, or happy coincidence, 

between the native constitution and the traditions of 

writer and Header, no amount of genius can save the 

situation. This is the undeniable truth at the bottom 

of that so apparently disheartening remark, De GusUbus, 

You cannot (or had bet&i not!) dispute of tastes; but 

' you can amply account for them. And accounting for 

them, you need not be disheartened, since the same 

diversity of temperament and training obtains among 

Writers as am<mg Headers, And since writing, like 
*18 
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all o^er art, varies ia character according to the time, 
the place and the individual, there will always be a 
good Writer fo^'every good Reader. Whether there 
will always found a good Reader for every good 
Writer is another matter, leading us into questions of* 
printing, publishing, reviewing, and, generally, of Gray’s 
**Churt!h 3 mrd” and the **Mute inglorious Milton” 
buried therein. 

That there will always be forthcoming a bad Writer 
to suit a bad Reader, is an article of my belief in 
the Harmonies of Creation. There are also less a priori 
grounds for asserting it to be the case. 




VII 

“IMAGINATION PENETRATIVE” 

APROPOS OF.MR. LUBBOCK’S CKAFI OF FICTION 

y4 S happens when one lives alone in the coontiy, 
I have been spending my winter evenings, for 
^ all company, with a novel. Sometimes a very 

good novel; oftener indilEerent poor, though always 
accepted with gratitude ; names shall be neither here 
nor there. Latterly there has been the accompaniment 
also of random meditations on Mr. Percy Lubbock’s 
charming little Craft of Fiction, Now, as may happen 
when thoughts are coming and going round about a 
subject, a sentence, indeed only a couple of words, have 
been knocking about in my head: Imagmation Pene¬ 
trative, They are Buskin’s, remembered across years 
and years, but with no recollection of the precise sense 
himself connected with this very noble phrase. So 
that around it my own meaning has freely shaped 
itself in various groups of impressions and analyses. 

It happens that the person who, of any I ever came 
across, fiad most intuition (shall we say “ Imagination 
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Penebativa ’’ t) on the anbject of pictons, med to point 
out that second heat painters, while giving their figures 
any amount of detail and of prqjecium forwards (knees, 
elbows, bosoms, paunches, indiscreet rotundities, hittini^ 
you in the eye), are quite unable (just because they ore 
mediocre people) to make the beholder realize that 
their figures, if real, would have a back viewv that 
there would be space, space full of other things, if you 
explored into it, behind them. Now it seems to me 
that, quite similarly, the second-rate novelist, indeed ‘ 
the mediocre anybody you choose, has little or no sense 
of, no interest in, the unseen ; that he is aware^or, at 
any rate, able to make us aware, only of the contingent; 
that he is without instinct for the beyond, for what I call 
in my mind (ahemesst and is therefore also without the 
understanding of change which comes of there being 
otherness and beyond. Such a novelist, or such an any¬ 
body, lacks “ Imagination Penetrative ; which comes 
to saying that he has no surplus thought, vision or 
feeling. And what I should like to see investigated— 
though 1 can scarcely hope Mr. Lubbock will undertake 
the investigation, and 1 shall presently say why I don’t 
think he thII—L ubbock or no Lubbock, what I should 
like some ardent young critic to inquire into is a notion* 
1 have long entertained a priori, and shall set forth as 
a duly modest query—^nftmely, whether the Novelists 
with what 1 have called no back, no beyond, to their 
dramalM personos, are not fdso the Noveliats«dea]ing 
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preferably in aiHta^iona, while tBe Noveliste I should 
call the three-dimensional ones, those jgrhose personages 
possess sides, qualities, besides the cfties #e am told 
about, m the Novelists dealing preferably in character, 
** Three-dimensional ” I have called them, because like 
every human activity related to time and space^ 
Ixhagination (whether Penetrative or merely superficial) 
can be expressed in terms of dimensions, of move¬ 
ment of thought or feeling beyond the present aspect 
pr present interest. 

Perhaps I should explain what 1 mean by novda of 
situation or novels of character ? But, no! I should be 
merely paraphrasing those words whose meaning is 
just that and no other. 

J don’t know what questions young writers may be 
discussing nowadays; but when I was young, such dis¬ 
cussions raged, usually without much practical result 
or theoretic conclusion, around the respective method 
and status of novels of situation as against novels of 
character ; turning over which sort one would aspire or 
condescend to write, although one usually grew old 
without writiiig any novel at all. I imagine these 
discussions must hav^ been imported from Paris, 
revolving as they did round Stendhal, Flaubert and 
Maupassant. And indeed I find them renewed (or shall 
1 say renovated ?) by Mr. Lubbock und« the supreme 
aui^ces of Afme Bovary, I can appreciate, because I 
can leiiember, the superior attractiveness of the ’’Novel 
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of Sitiiuation.” You felt clevozer, or felt 70a woul 4 feel 
cleverer if 70a were a novelist, in plotting out “ if 
A happenB to B, then C will liappen to D.” Such 
processes shafed the intellectual prestige of arithmetic 
or chess, neither of which I ever mastered; tke7 hsA 
the elegance of the first five problems of Euclid, at 
which m7 geometr7 stopped short. SUuatwi^ ^s 
eminentl7 neat, at all events when conceived b7 a 
novelist. Character, on the contrar7, had a tendenc7 to 
loose ends and hopeless knots; it was not neat, and 
unless one condescended to horrid Dickensian cari¬ 
cature, one couldn’t feel niasterl7 about it, 3urel7. 
Because Character seemed to have a wa7 of its own. 
Hence in stories where Character was the chief interest, 
there seemed no obvious imperative wh7 auTthing 
should happen as it did, or indeed happen at all; the 
action, as well as the actors, was not quite definite and 
coherent. Whereas, in the novel of Situation there was 
definiteness, coherence and a quite irresistible causal 
imperative; things coufdnH have happened an7 
difEerentl7 from how the7 did. 

Thus I felt and argued in the distant ardent Ei^iies. 
Nor did it strike me till the Eighties and such discussions 
had long been left behind, that the reason wh7, in» 
novels of SUwUion, ever3rthing thus behaved according 
to definition and progzanune was that, as a matter of 
tact^ none.of it had ever happened at all; the ezquistbe 
Atnese of euch zepiesentationB of human ezistenqs being 
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lefeiable to the same cause which makes clothes sit so 
accurately, with neyei a crease or a* 1 i{aggii|g, on the 
dressmaker’s doll. 

* 

4 And now let me return, after this biographical illustra- 
.tion, td “ Imagination Penetrative,” and to those 
qualities of fiction for which I have developed an ez- * 
elusive* and doubtless unfair preference, those which 
I find in the other kind of novel, that of Character, The 
main difEeience between the two schools is that one of 
them intuitively, i.e, from a feeling left by repeated 
but unsifted experience, makes allowance for the 
potential and changing, for what the novelist is not 
certain or clear about, the unknown of which he knows 
only that it exists. While the other School of novelist 
is ifiterested only in such qualities and probabilities as 
are needed for his little—or perhaps his magnificent!— 
scheme. This ConsPructive novelist, perhaps like all 
other C<metrwAvoe persons, thinks of the universe only 
as brick and mortar, or lath and plaster, for his august 
temple or pleasing gazebo. And just as the practical 
man throws away everything he has no use for, and 
marks his passage through time and space with rubbish- 
heaps alongside monumdhts, so |Jso, methinks, this 
Constructive novelist is occasionally overtaken by the 
Nemesis of the thus discarded and disdained elements 
of ^uman reality. Speaking without metaphor, I am 
begbining to suspect that the novelist of Situationa 
f xequentljr invents a situation which is impossible and 
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even absiiid, like tliat of the Altar of the Dead, ^vhose 
intiodact<V7 is perhaps Hemy James’s very 
loveliest. E'lsen worse may happen, and, alas! did 
happen to that same noble and exquisite Master. I am 
alluding to his Turn of ihe Screw. Only the inveterate 
habit working out situations as if they were chess- 
puzzles can account for the anomaly of a man so tenderly 
and reverently decorous having come by the abomina¬ 
tion of such a story. The veiy title of it seems to 
hint at a sense of having put himself into the grip of a 
logical mechanism every turn of whose relentless winch 
forced him deeper and deeper into hideous inifhendo. 
For once that situation hit upon, it could be made 
plausible only by suggestions he would never have 
entertained had he shrunk from the first contact of those 
obscene ghosts of servants and of that (one hopes) 
neurotic governess. That he did not shrink came of the 
lack of ImaginaHon Penetrative, such as reveals the 
further potentialities of whatever the artist looks at, 
and thereby stirring his irresistible human preferences 
and aversionB, preserves him from the temptations 
which beset mere ocmstruotive ingenuity in the novdist. 

Some of its lessei^ dangers also beset the critio, as 

g 

witness Mr. Percy Lubbock. Does he not arraign 
Tolstoi’s TFor and Peaoe^ shapeless; and fall fool of 
all details and episodes which do not conduce to a phn, 
just those which express the Writer’s, and awaten tiie 
Beadef's, intuition of what I can only call othemeee, of 
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that thiid dimension in which alpne change can^ke 
place and life expand. 


n 

With this, perhaps only personal, preference in the 
way of novels, there hangs together my conception of 
how works of fiction can act for good or evil in the 
abstract; and even the notion I form of how a particular 
work of fiction may be acting on a particular Beader. 
This latter notion is at times curiously vivid, and itself 
constitutes a little romance occupying my own mind 
for, inaybe, a few minutes. Let me give an instance 
of this, no doubt, quite fallacious fantastioation, since 
it did in this case lead to reflections which are not 
fanciful, but reasonable, and, I think, not unimportant. 
Thus: it happens that a young man has told me he is 
promised a place as tutor in a foreign family; and then, 
the conversation passing to quite different subjects, and 
turning on famous novels, he comes to mention Stendhal’s 
Jiouffe et Now, of which, of course, the hero happens to 
be a tutor. Instantly the thought, unspoken, arises in 
my mind: if he gets that place, will the story of Julien 
Sorel not suggest, nay, <Ioes it nqt suggest abeady, that 
the mother of his pupils may become for him a Mme 
de BSnal ? I seem to see ^e thought forming in his 
mind, while it is really forming, perhaps solely, in mine, 
1 con^ue thinking; and pass out of the realm of 
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fanjasticating. Maj there not have been in!the mind 
of Julien Sorel, or rather of Stendhal when he created 
him, som^ lurljuig reminiscence of a Bonsseaii’s Jtdte, 
or some lessrfamous eighteenth century fair frail one, 
succumbing to a tutor . . . ? 

I have, of course, never entered a family in such 
a capacity, nor, for the same reason, come into'the 
presence of a Mme de BSnal except by hearsay. Indeed, 
perhaps because we writers turn our potential day-dreams 
(as Dr. Yarendouck suggests in his recent book) at once 
into so much copy-—I have little or no experience of 
such romantic imaginings as I just now attributed to 
my would-be young tutor. But I know that as a child 
I spent weeks in the hope of lighting upon a Pictish 
Oamp like the good little boy in . . . could it have hfsen 
Sandford and Merton, or some of Miss MartineaVs 
stories f And even more certain is it that several early 
years of mine were spent in the company less of my 
flesh-and-blood playmates than in that of the Stoisa 
Family Bobinson (a fifth son thereof myself!) and of 
Jules Verne’s scientific argonauts. Is it not in this 
manner, I mean thanks to such (perhaps gratuitousfy 
supposed) romance between t^t real young tutor and 
Stendhal’s fictitious lady* or as my own horn fide childish ^ 
dreams of Pictish Gamps and Desert Islands—is it not 
thus that the novelist helps os through lives and along 
walks (my own at the he^ of my elders) which migjht 
otherwise be but a weary, dreary drag ? . . . « 
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' 0 £i comae it is also in this manner that fiction laay 
waip u% as indeed it warped llaube;t*s*lfme Bwo/ry ; 
as Stendhal’s Julien was warped, poison^ by h fiction in 
j^istorical guise but acting as fiction does,*the Memorial 
do Ste S^ldne, which you remember he hid inside his 
seminary mattress. But moralists have never peased* 
fal]mg*fo]d of the dangers of every kind of reading, 
philosophers arraigning novelists, and novelists accusing 
philosophers. Thus did not our eminent contemporary 
M. Bourget delight bien-pensant France with his pious 
invention of the agnosticism of Herbert Spencer and 
Taine aleading an innocent Disciple (vide the novel 
so called) into seduction of young girls and eventual 
murder ? When, in the meanwhile, each and all of his 
own novds must have incited callow French Readers 
to expensive adultery in elaborately inventoried entresols. 
All of which dangers, and some more obvious ones, 
constitute nevertheless, to my thinking at least, a very 
trifling drawback to set i^ainst the immense benefit of 
brmging new currents into thoughts and feelings silted 
up behind the many breakwaters of civilized eidstence. 
Nay, the horrors and vulgarities of up-to-date cinemas, 
no less than the monsteiB of old-fashioned fair-booths, 
•probably constitute what is nowadays called a hUdoguxd 
odoantage to hidebound toilers and moilers; anyhow, 
whether or not biologically ^valuable to the race, a 
mitigation of lot of poor individual souls. And, 
after all, what is a race except an aggr^te, a series. 
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of indiyidual souls, mostly lather to be pitied ? So I 
should hesitate cdmut discountenancing even the most 
sensationaf and subvezsiye suggestions in noyels and 
plays. They are probably the less of two eyils (modem, 
psychiatry tells us some of the greater!) eyen whien they 
are not real blessings in questionable disguise. I un 
also unable to make up my mind a priori^ indeed only 
further progress of abnormal psychology will enable us 
to do so, whether such leniency should be extended or 
not to ** unmoral and eyen to ** brutalizing readings. 
One would surely haye to know more, and with scientific 
certainty, about the preyious mentdity of thosd who 
enjoy them before deciding whether such (to our noble 
selyes!) unsayouiy enjoyment should be condemned 
as an incitement to eyil courses or be condoned as soine 
kind of Aristotelian Cathmis, bringing to a disis the 
latent infections of the soul and purging them away 
by application of that classic remedy called terror and 

pity- 

But while thus unable to judge in similar cases and 
inclined to suspect that “ horrors ” may be a necessary 
condiment for savages and no-better-than-savages, I 
am in no manner of doubt conbdning the mischief they 
do to those who are not, and need not be, savages at' 
all. Because unless we are blinded by our own reqpeota- 
biliiy* we can sometimes fhitch in our own persons tjie 
nightmares, or at least the moral dyspepsia and infectious 
enq^ticNDB due to the spreading, to what is technically 
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called the proi^eraUon, of certaih ideas in our mind. 
Such ideas may be decorously summed up under the 
Frendi rubric, ** Du Sang, de la Voluptt et de la Mort,” 
which is the rather sdf-slandering title t>f a volume of 
Barr^ stories, and might more justifiably be the 
sub-title of so much of d'Annumdo’s even finest worS. 
We ace informed by psychiatry of the unclean an j sterile 
merging of the various items of that title: Volupt^, which 
ouj^t to stand for “the procreant bed and cradle/’ 
being made to preside over the torture chamber and the 
charnel, to the mind's monstrous pollution. Nor is this 
dang^ limited to bona fide fiction. The avidity, scarcely 
explicable by mere patriotic and humanitarian righteous¬ 
ness, which met the Bryce and Matin Beports of enemy 
atrocities, and the output of lewd and sanguinary 
myths which marked the War Years in every belligerent 
country, should warn us civilized persons that “ terror 
and pity" are not always purifying passions. We 
high-mmded readers of newspapers and of history read 
as a newspaper, need not grudge our meaner brethren 
the life-enhancing and possibly even life-sustaining 
thrills of such literature as we avert our eyes from. 

Indeed the need for,thrills, for stimulation of our 
toi^id attention and thick-skinifed sympathy, and for 
narcotic production of blissful dreams, is at tlie bottom 
of all such art as Nietzsche aptly called Diontfsiae. 
£nA it is only little by Uttie, as Man emerges from 
brutu^ darkness to some far-between moments and 
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plac^ of safe and lucid life, that art sheds its Dionjsiao 
emblems and instalments, becoming, instead, ApoiOmian. 
Now to bring ‘about that change, while itself that 
change’s efEecf and symbol, is largely the work of what, 
1 have .called, adopting Ruskin’s beautiful exp^ssion, 
** Imagination Penetrative ” ; since such imagination is 
indeed as the li^t of the Sun-god, of the divine musician 
and healer. Penetrating through our surroundings, it 
lets us see more and more of the universe whereof we 
are a trifling little portion; and dispelling, for a moment, 
the dark fumes of our animal instincts and our visceral 
^ife, it aUowB us to witness even the drama of our own 
life as if it were the drama of others. 




VIII 

CAN WRITING BE TAUGHT? * 

A QUABTER of a oentiuy and moie ago, as I had 
ended a lectuie, one of the first in this volume, 
upon Literary Construction, there came up 
from among my audience a young and intelligent lady, 
who, after the compliments suitable to the occasion, 
asked me to tell her where she catdd learn the value of 
tsofds. 

Some poet, 1 forget which, would have answered, as 
he did on a similar occasion, that such knowledge must 
be looked for in her heart. My own answer was quite 
in that style, with the addition (only not spoken out 
loud) of calling her, as the poet had called his inters 
viewer, a fooL And then I went on through the years 
—and the fool was myself—imagining that had settled 
the question. 

The fact is that the increasing, and by this time 
inveterate, habit of looking at such matters from the 
psychological rather than the biographical point of 
view, led to my forgetting hoW 1 myself bad learned to 
write; nay to my almost taking for granted that the 
individual writer teaches himself in the course of his 
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practice; or at the utmost finds whatever can be tdfiight 
embodied in the^ractice of other writers. I recognize 
having thoug|Lt so much about the rdation between 
Writers and Readers as to overlook the relations between 
teachers and pupils, and tacitly almost to deny their 
importance. Kow that is absurd. So, having collected 
thes^ studies of the literary art, I am trying to ap^ly my 
mind to this side of the subject. 

A priorit there is no reason why, instead of being left 
to find it all out for himself, a writer should not be 
taught (though, alas! there are often concrete reasons 
why he should never learn) that sundry literary pftooeed- 
ings, whereunto the natural creature is evidently pro- 
pense, are far better avoided. 

All education, all progress, we are told, is carriedt on 
by such forestalling of individual experience and con¬ 
sequent setting free of human effort for something 
new. Neither is it sufficient to be set imitating good 
models, since no model is good all through, just as no 
saint is entirdy saintiy, and it is just as well to be told, 
** Do this but don’t do that.** Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred it is the case for ** Don’t do that.” Not 
because our hearts and our tahte are originally bad, but 
because (at least so I incline to think), whether in dualmg 
with honafide children or with the metaphorical undying 
Ghiid called Mon, inculcation of virtue and wisdom ia^ 
tmiu^oitant by tiie aide of dissuasion from evil oouxaea; 
nay, I suspect that our indulgence in such oc^nct as 
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jeopai^es self, neighbouis aii4 wlA)le nations, is olten 
proportionate to the admonitions we r^peive to become 
heroes, sages and saints. As regards Literature, at aU 
events, what beginners require are not^ treatises on 
the SubMme and Beautiful, but rules of thumb against 
such practices as the 7 would naturallj fall into with 
self-^inplacenoy. Let me illustrate this by an example 
taken, as our fathers would have said, from a Sister^Art, 
since it is sometimes easier to be brief and incbive 
when talking about what one knows less about. Of all 
the Buies of Thorough Bass I vainly attempted to master 
in my q^d (or rather mustard-and-cress) days, one only 
has remained indelible in my memory, namely: Never, 
under any cucumstances whatsoever, to commit Con¬ 
secutive Fifths in the Bass. What these are I prefer 
not to be asked nowadays; suffice it that they are 
forbidden. Well I I would put my hand in the fire, or, 
pike the famous contrapunctist, Fenaroli, when correct¬ 
ing a pupil’s figured bcuees] put a thumb into the ink- 
stand, to testify that a vast amount of the genius of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart (I am more cautious 
about Beethoven quartets after Opus 122) was saved 
by their having been tiyight as little boys (like the 
octogenarian maestro from whom I had that inky 
anecdote), taught maybe by that terrific dripping black 
hh nmb diawn acToss the consecutive fifths of their 
exercises—anyway ta/ugU during infimcy, to avoid that 

and alb wmilftr sequences, instead of learning from 
19 K 
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indiyidual ezpeiieEL6te of the wry facea of ezczuoiated 
hearers. ^ 

i Such ift mj hitiiiiate conidotion with regard to music, 
about which know but little; and it applies mutat^ 
mutandiU to Liteiatuie, about which I know qinte a lot. 
However, having a suspicion that Consecutive Fifths 
may ^become, or already are, the sole btuia as <well as 
bass of modem harmonies, I do not hold by the eternal 
validity of any particular set of rules about them or 
about anything whatever, but only the validity of rules 
of one sort or another as requisite for art’s essential 
play of habit, acquiescence, expectancy and si^iise. 
Which opinion, when applied to the art of letters, 
admonishes me to take example by the immortal M. 
Bergeret, and murmur, “Serait-ce un nouveau style? ” 
while admitting that I am too far advanced in years to 
have any use for such new-fan^ed delights and sub¬ 
limities. Is not all life a to>and-fro between stability 
and change, a metabolism (as biologists would put it) 
between law-respecting and law-discarding ? 

All of which comes to saying that I withdraw any 
remarks which might imply that you cannot be taught 
by other persons how to write, and e^ecially how not 
to write. Only adding the proviso: that you must be * 
a writer-bom before you can learn these things to any 
purpose. 

Bo^ taking for granted (as all who write must do) 
that I too was a ** bom writer,*’'let me stretch out across 
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the dork solid years since anybody l^tught me anytlfing, 
and lay hold of a few iemini8cences«of how and by 
whom I was made a writer after hafing been duly 
one. * 

First,* however, there are sundry other memories to 
be dealt with, but under the headi:^ how one ^aches 
oneseift” For in such matters, indeed perhaps in all 
'matters, what one is taught—^taught in the sense of 
deliberate tuition—can take effect only if applied to an 
incessantly shifting continuity of one*B own trying and 
repeating; indeed, as 1 have already remarked, such 
teaching by others is mainly a “don’t do that,” and 
consequent selection and adaptation of one’s own 
process of doing, trying and repeating. I suppose one 
mdy fairly generalize from one’s own experience that 
every “bom writer” is possessed by the demon of 
scribbling, sometimes at an age when that demon has 
to commandeer the hand and spdling of some elder, 
bored but proud. Since it is evident that a “ gift for 
writing” means a tendency to think in words rather 
than in visual or any other imagery, as indeed what 
one deems one’s best writing comes spontaneously in 
verbal form, without there seeming to have been a 
' mflAning pre-existent to those woifls; wilhout^ in short, 
an act of one’s thoughts. Moreover, all the 

.el{ort and grinding and goUing of teeth comes in 
working up to that spontaneously generated sample, 
in trai^ting (and this time it %i translation and no 
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doi&t about it) w&tever has presented itsdf in non¬ 
verbal form, sa^^as sequences of inner pictures or word¬ 
less impiflses ftnd moods, into arrangements of words 
such as piay^pass muster alongside the—shall we say^? 
—verbaUy thought passages; neither more nor tess than 
when a translator from a foreign tongue works at 
making his translation read as if it were an original. 
But to return to the self-teaching processes ': Persons 
possessed of, or rather by, this queer faoDity for thinking 
straight ofi in words (and words imply a complicated 
perspective of their own), and possessing also the 
capacity for translating their other thought so«>that it 
reads as if it originally were verbal, persons, in short, 
with the ** gift of writing,’* presumably have it to the 
extent of an unruly instinct forcing them to scribble. 
And also, though here 1 am generalizing from my own 
case—p ushing them to exercise this gift with the per¬ 
tinacity and deliberation which others put into learning 
tennis, golf, chess or any other game. Since, to the 
** bom writer,” there is no game comes up to writing, 
none so full of the enthraUing ups and downs of hope, 
triumph and desperation, nor with such ineffable joys 
of moments of facility, Mozartian, triumphant, heart¬ 
melting, heavenly. . \ . The gift of writing thus comes" 
to be developed by spontaneous, but also by deliberate 
esMiaei 1 suppose that irith many this takes the sh^e 
of abestiire verses and stories, or, less agonizingly, lett^ 
md diaries. With others, as happened with "myself, 
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a habk may arise of forcmg into wbrds tdl that patbes 

through one’s head and under one’s %ye, or what is 

taken for all suoh, since I daresay the lit^aiy* selective 

fi^ulty already hoodwinks us into disregarding what 

does notffall into verbal forms or verbal perspective. 

Which latter remark leads to a very important but 
* • ^ 

neglected truth, namely, that the literary gift implies 
a rapid, unhesitating, often quite unconscious choice 
of what items to present, indeed of what attitude to 
take up, towards the matter in hand; in what succession 
to exhibit its various aspects, let alone which of those 
potential aspects to shut out altogether, creating and 
obeying a scale of “ values ” purely literary and often 
oddly at variance with the values of real life. For what 
else'^s the art called rhetoric ? 

These natural processes are, of course, fostered by 
certain educational habits, especially making young 
people compose on given themes; a habit, by the way, 
which accounts for the superior verbal and logical 
nimbleneds of one’s French friends, but also for their 
intolerable ratiocination {ergoter they call it!) and 
amplification, let alone their speech being petrified into 
diMa ; or rather their veiy judgments and sensibilities 
Cramped by reach-me-down formulas made, like their 
soldiers’ clothes, in three sizes only. . . . 

]^ving let myself go to tUs unjust tirade—due to 
the retrospective terror of having in my teens hesitated 
between" becoming a French or an English writer^let 
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mevatone for this uibnannerlj outburst (and incid^tally 
let me push on jp our discussion) by expressing the deep 
oonvictiom th4t leadi-me-down phrases, or petferably 
the readiest-tnade, threadbarest, second-hand ones, are 
the natural, legitimate, irreplaceable, spiritual* raiment 
in which a writer can learn to explore the universe and 
his own soul; one might almost add, in which any 
human creature learns to think and feel humanly at all. 
Modem man, moreover, is a reading as well as a speaking 
creature. And no one is more primarily a reading 
animal (** animal bonigno,*’ as Dante’s Francesca so 
justly calls him who pays attention to her storyi^than is 
the creature who writes. And the chief result of reading, 
the first and foremost use of the Writer, is that we are 
hdped to recognize whatever exists, whether in*the 
macrocosm or tiie microcosm, by being shown it drawn, 
painted and perspectived with words, made easy and 
pleasant for our comprehension, just as we are taught 
by the Painter to notice shapes and efiects in nature 
by having them isolated and focused and emphasized 
on his canvas. Perhaps it is only by having learned 
other folks’ valuation that we can get a scale of what 
is viduable ourselves; at least once we have got beyond 
the lufigings and cowerings of mere 

appetites and fears; once we proceed erect, with our 
eyes im the skyline aa befits Homo Sapienst and 
especially the Beader and Writer variety thereof. 

And now, thanks to having indulged unjust prejudice 
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agauwt die wet riietorioal and paendo-logiaal tzaiAing 
of our Latin cousins, I have come to i| very important 
stage in this disquisition, namely, the htaMient that 
ajl art lives and develops by our first tackling whatever 
we want to say or show by the use of the formulss of 
our predecessors. Which, when it comes to literature,* 
means o that ninety-nine hundredths of all teaching 
resides in the.works of other writers; and that it is 
while reading that we learn most and best how to write. 

The very revolts of new schools prove this to be the 
case. There would be none of the topsy-turveying of 
aU thej old habits of seeing, feeling and saying, unless 
these innovators, romanticists or futurists of whatever 
epoch, had not been bored to death or impotently 
exasperated by doing what their elders had done, or 
trying to do it or being admonished to do it. So true 
it is that, as Hegelians teach, nothing is closer akin to 
an assertion than its nation, nothing more conducive 
to the use of furs or fans than feeling cold or hot; 
or, as Ffeud puts it, that our virtues are but inverted 
vices and (this is surely a case for adding t) vice 
versa . . . 

There are doubtless temperaments which are naturally 
qdocile; also epochs ruled rather {is Tarde pdnted out) 
by tradition than fashion. So it is possible that my 
Mid^Victorian seif may havt^ been oi slower growth 
and more stolid acquiescence tthan my juniors and 
betters.* Neverthdess oritkud investigation of the 
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wotkB of authois taken at random would, I think} con- 
fimir my own e:^erience: tiiat it is the rarest thing in 
the world for^ writer to be, so to speak, himself from 
the very otitset. Among my own contemporari^, 
especially in the one I know best, I can recognize long 
prdiininary stages of being not onesdf; of being; being 
not merely trying to be, an adulterated Buskin^* Pater, 
Michelet, Henry James, or a highly watered-down mix> 
tore of these and others, with only a late, rather sudden, 
curdling and emergence of something one recognizes 
(even if there is no one else to recognize 1) as onesdf. 
Whether that onesdf is better or worse is neither here 
nor there. What I am driving at is only the fact that 
writers learn most from what they read, because the 
mind is not a Fallas Athena bursting full grown and in 
full dress from even the most Olympian brain, but takes 
its substance and shape mainly from what it feeds on. 
Or, if you prefer a biological simile such as fashion 
requires, that our mind observes a law of heredity unlike 
that of our bodies, whether those be obedient to Lamarck 
or Weissmann or Dr. Semon or Mr. Bateson. 

I spoke of ninety-nine hundredths. The hundredth 
part of what has taught us to write in the way tee do 
write and not otherwise, is precisely what is merely 
meant by teadiing, similar, for instance, to the pro- 
hibitiou of JDonsecuiive fifths in dte Bass. Such te^h- 
jag as this doubtless makes a difference, since even the 
htimiiedth ingredient of a mixture conduces to its 
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tot^l ohazacter. K is influentiM, as ereiy ne^btioii 
must be, by producing a difierent kigd of assertion, aa 
is shown by the weU-Jknown harmonib eflficts (what¬ 
ever they may have been which 1 do* not know) of 
avoiding those consecutive fifths instead of building 
up one’s bass out of nothing else. At all event| 1 chn 
vouch for an endeavour to avoid certain literary 
courses which I was told were wrong; even though 
perhaps, because no temptation thereto had arisen in 
my BO distant infancy, 1 may not have avoided split 
infinitives and “ slangy expressions ” as rigorously aa 
latter^ay reviewers have admonished me. What ia 
surer still, and a great deal more important in my own 
eyes, is that an inborn desire to make quite sure what 
others and even myself happened to be talking about 
was fostered to the utmost by the lessons I received. 
And whether that hundredth fraction, meaning what 
fMM taught, be of much importance or not as against 
the ninety-nine parts of imitative self-teaching, this 
hundredth is very dear to remember. For it means the 
Past and those who are past, including one’s dead and 
gone self, and so many dead and gone places, back¬ 
grounds it would be impassible to recognise. 

« 1 was taught most of that negative part of writing 
which, after all, is merely the applieation to literature 
of common sense and good fiianners, by my Mother. 
She was, almost in proportion as many of her views and 
ways would have been called ** advanced,” decidedly 
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old-f^bhioned, as belonging to a West Indian family 
and brought up m a remote district of Wales. Thus 
she dung, hven^n the seventies, to certain eighteenth 
Century word^ and pronunciations, and to heresies^ 
which I later identified as Voltairian, or derived from 
Bouss^u and Tom Paine; and her politics were those 
of Charles James Fox. She had never heard of 
Browning, who was her exact contemporary, nor of 
Qeorge Eliot; nor apparently of Darwin, though when 
his views were brought to her notice she spoke as if 
all reasonable persons must have held them. I re¬ 
member her speaking of Shelley, whose “ subvemive ” 
notions were quite according to her heart, as “ rather 
morbid, my dear ”; and would have added, had she 
not deprecated applying such a word to poetry, de¬ 
cidedly new-fangled. like our latter-day lovers of 
French literature, she had read little of Bacine, but 
liked him only the better. She was very strong on 
grammar; acquired an exhaustive (and to my childish 
mind exhausting) knowledge of the fourteen cases (in- 
dhiding aveo le peu) of the French past participle. 
Also she had great faith in Euclid, of whom she had 
mastered up to and inclusive of the fifth proposition of 
the first book, besides^the defi/Mtions and poatuiatet, all < 
of which she endeavoured to convey to me during our 
walkB, always by word of hiouth, and without allowing 
ma^to i^ce at a diagram or even to draw one fur¬ 
tively in the road’s dust, deeming as she did that rela- 
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tio^s of the sides and angles A, B, 0, and Bvweie 
most properly dealt with by theological faculty or 
Causality/* located by phrenologists half-way be¬ 
tween the brows and ears (alongside of Ideality and 
Feaefstion); and deprecating the intrusion into such 
subjects of the bodily eye which she kept almost 
entirely for reading, although she had a poetic taste for 
scenery, specially of lakes and mountains. This mathe¬ 
matical education of herself and of me pursued, like her 
study of pianoforte and guitar fingering^ with indomi¬ 
table application and on self-devised methods, was inter¬ 
rupted after a couple of years by the urgent need for 
guiding and curbing my literary dispositions, which 
were characterized by more natural bad taste than the 
insible configuration of my brain had led her to eicpect. 
Besides, of course, a more philosophical training in the 
works of George Goombe and of that remarkable young 
philosopher called Buckle, she taught me how to 
write out of two excellent books, Blair’s Rhetoric and 
Gobbetpt’s Grammar, supplementing them with elaborate 
and admirably written commentaries of her own, and 
with horribly painful object-lessons in corpore vUi of 
my adolescent works. • These she criticized entirely 
from the point of view of good sense and good manners, 
although “ ideality ” and ** poetic feeling ” were what 
she praised most in literature. She was, in truth, at 
once intensely poetical and excessively prosaic; per- 
meatai with cynicism yet beyond description senti- 
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mentAl and idealizui|;; philosophically abstiaet |uid 
passionately personal in all her judgments; more 
logical than all the EneyclopSdistes rolled into one, and 
childishly unreasonable and credulous whenever her- 
sdf and ^er belongings were concerned. She regarded 
all lelipons as the invention of ambitious priests; but 
ahe was convinced she had had a magical vision of her 
future husband (only he bore more resemblance to her 
future brother-in-law) on AU-Hallows’ Eve in con¬ 
sequence of <^pping her shift with due incantations in 
the pond at the end of the policies. Similarly, while 
denouncing all Biblical genealogies as ridiculoi^ im¬ 
posture, she never had a doubt about herself being 
descended from ** Robert the Bruce, the Counts of 
Vermandois, many kings of France, and the kings 
of England up to Edward m.” She was, briefly, a 
mass of contradictions ; but these were all grown into 
«ach other, made organic and inevitable by her pas¬ 
sionate and unmistakable individuality, which recog¬ 
nised no law but its own, and, while unceasingly in¬ 
fluenced by others, was never once checked or interfered 
with. She was tyrannical and self-immolating mote 
tiian any of us are or can imagine in these days; over¬ 
flowing with sympathy and ruthlessly unforgiTing; 
dreadfully easily wounded and quite callous of wound¬ 
ing others; she was delioiously tender, exquisitely 
humorous, extraordinarily grim and at moments 
'ienifymg i always difilcult to live with and absolutely 
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adorable. <Sbe had a high notilSn of the dignity of 
literatuie, and of the divine quality of genins^ which 
she took for granted in all her belongihgs. • While my 
father thought poorly of writing, describing it (I now 
think not quite unjustly) as a ** gift of the gab,*’ my 
mother had made up her mind that I had to become, ift 
the very least, another De Stagl. I disagreed with all 
her criticisms, trembled before them; smarted and 
secretly rebelled under her teaching ; and in my heart 
adored it, like her. And when I now |pok into my 
literary preferences I find that I care for a good deal of 
what J. have read, and even for some of what I myself 
have written, because in some indirect manner it ia 
associated with her indescribable, incomparable person. 
And the above is all that I feel sure of on the question 
whether Writing can he taught. 



IX 


.WHAT WRITERS MIGHT 
LEARN . . . 


A S already remarked, the intention of this post- 
scy pt is to make good some of the omissions of 
which 1 have become aware while correcting 
and putting together the older portions of this volume. 
With one such omission I have just dealt, discussing 
whether, and how, writing can be taught. There remains 
another, a far graver one, at least to my present think¬ 
ing. It concerns the relation, not of words to one another 
nor of Writers and Headers to words, but, owing to 
the nature of that, the relation, both as it is and as it 
should be, of writing to life. Whence arises the further 
question: To what use should those who read put those 
who write ? Use suggests misuse. But I am not 
alluding to what is often spoken of by moralists as the 
misuse of literary gifts, Thj^ is always put to Idie 
account of the Writer, and turns upon his applying his^ 
special talent either to the diffusion of such doctrines as 
we happen to be afraid at, or to the unguarded treat¬ 
ment of subjects such as we English call “ unpleasant,” 
meaning more pleasing than is good for us. T^^e draw- 
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backs of Uteiatuie, those at least which I am«most 

j 

struck with, are of an opposite kind. They depend far 
less on the misapplication of literary gifts by the Writer 
as on abuse, like that of narcotics andastimulants, by 
*the Header, that is to say, by the world at large, not 
educated as yet to discriminate such beneficent yet 
dangerous cordials and sedatives from the food of facts 
and reasons. 

For the preceding studies have convinced me (and I 
trust suggested to a few others) that th^ handling of 
words is nothing but the handling of the associations 
and habits, especially the emotional ones, existing 
potentially in the mind of the Header. Such hAiKlImg 
of words ” is a rearrangement of values for the sake of 
an alteration of mood, just like the modus operandi of 
other kinds of art. But whereas neither painting nor 
sculpture, still less architecture and music, can practise 
such unpeiceived and unintended deception, the artistic 
processes of literature pretend to transfer facts and 
opinions from one man to the other, while most of the 
time they are merely transmitting orders how to act or 
at least how to feel. Have we not seen how, without 
letting slip a single teU-tale ** good ” or ** bad,” the 
combination of seemingly neutral adjectives, the bare 
concordances of tenses and placing of prepositions and 
adverbs, may carry the implieation of the hi^^est praise 
or most violent blame ? Does not the bringing in of 
certaiiv abstractions like ZHgy, Justice, Honour, the 
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emidoyment of my aiid our instead of yourti and theirs, 
often prejudge, decide a question, say, of peace and tw ? 
Ufay not the wor^ Truth, of all others the most difficult 
•4^ definition, set up incipient willingness to go to the 
■stake or send others to it; when the word opinion^ 
•of which we know the precise meaning, would merely 
imake us shrug our shoulders or stifle a yawn ? ^ • 

iThus, when not an evident superfluity like other art, 
literature is mainly persue^on and exhortation in the 
guise of Btat|ment. And we are all so accustomed to 
such use (which I call misuse) of literary power, as to 
overlook that persuasion means making others fed as you 
wish them to fed upon a given matter, instead of fetting 
that matter, whatever it is, make them feel by its own 
Tuition to them and to their circumstances. Pfr- 
suasion signifies a vote in your favour, a decision to your 
JIV in jr. While as to Exhortation, that is oftenest com- 
-passed by invoking the Past, and the hoarier or more 
infantile the better, to come and queer judgments con- 
oeming only the Present and Future. • 

And here I must interrupt myself to say that we are 
all of us so hagridden by . . . [there I Hagridden is an 
act of just such literary prejudging; strike it out and 
tead instead: we are all so given over to] a habit of, 
praise and blame instead of mere remarking and stating, 
that what I have just said will almost inevitably be 
read as an attack upon, a condemnation of, aU literatiire 
that of scientific primers. Have patienqs I and 
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I Qiay shew you that it is only a statement oj how 
things seem to me, with an implicit suggestion of how, 
were this duly lecognized, they might hecome different; 
an implicit explanation also of why they could not have 
been otherwise than they are. 1 mean in this matter of 
literature as an instrument of Persuasion and Exhorts- 
tion’o Can we conceive literature having become any¬ 
thing else, indeed coming to exist at all, when we bear 
in mind that classical Antiquity made a man’s civic 
importance and sometimes his legal stajus depend on 
his capacity for public speaking, that is, on perstiosion ; 
while, on the other hand, theocratic civilization has 
always required impressive formulss regulating Man’s 
attitude to the Divinity and attuning his mind to piety 
with an appeal unanswerable as that of church organs 
and more primitive bull roarers ? Nor is it credible that 
the mere wish to record facts and impart one’s lohys 
, and wherefores, would have sufficed to evolve a literary 
art until the medisBval recognition that quite a trifling 
theological fallacy may damn you everlastingly (as 
vide Dante), and the even more recent application of 
“ natural ” science to everyday convenience, which 
between them gradually turned the stream of literature 
from persuasion and exhortation to the (at least) osten¬ 
sible statement of how things are and the dbeossion of 
the causes thereof. Mean^diile, perhaps in proportion 
as wifl-nlHud has got engrossed in material improvement, 
its intellectual training has been left to the doctors of 
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dMnity and giadu&tes in humawUiea^ Humaniores 
Literal as opposed^no doubt, to Diviniares ; but LUercB in 
anj case : dvmtien or preached words, books, sermons, 
newspaper articles and political holdings-forth. All 
these forms of literature have maintained their dassico- 
theological status of legitimate instruments for making 
people feel and act differently from how those people 
might be prompted by their own circumstances and 
inclinations, but in accordance with the convictions 
and aims of |omebody else. 

That is a state of affairs as old as literature itsdf; 
but just by reason of its being so very anciei^b and 
unaltered, by no means one to be invariably desired. 
How undesirable nowadays was brought home to me 
by noticing the universal, unffagging persuasion and 
exhortation wherewith the writers of all the belligerent 
nations made the war welcome and kept it going: 
indeed, as much execution was done by the horrible 
power of words as by the more new-fangled engines 
which did the mere brute destruction of bodies and 
material goods. That was indeed an object lesson 
(in corpore vili and, alas! also amma noMti of the 
power of Literature, far surpassing that fabled of 
music (vide Alexander's Feast), to sway the Soul 
ol Man. 

1 am not proposing, Wn Mr. Gradgrind fashion, 
that Man should let himself be swayed only by Facts. 
Nor solely by what is raider different from tFacts, 
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namely, I^^alities. As mucli n by these, in 
proportion, the Soul of Man needs swaying by the 
unrealities, deliberate and unmista^bl^ of Art. 
Swayed in tibe sense of being made to live, for however 
Ibrief an interlude, according to the heart’s desire, in 
the more vivid, steadier, essential and harmonious 
mbd^ of its own invention, whidi means, of Art.* That 
kind of swaying and the instinct for it have, indeed, no 
value for such survival as the human race shares with 
other vertebrates and invertebrates, shares with such 
lowly somethings, neither plant nor animal, which just 
survive and nothing beside^ But are we sure that 
odd, unaccountable superfluity called a soul would have 
survived without some such supeifluous responses to 
some such superfluous activity ? At all events such 
activity and such responses, such swaying, are fdt as a 
human need, and should therefore, like the needs for 
bodily survival, be accounted honourable. Only, there 
might be advantage in pointing out and bearing in 
mind that being swayed,** as we are swayed by music, 

fe 

architecture, the other visual arts, by lyric and dramatic 
poetry, and even the fine spectacles of Nature, is not 
the same kind of swaying as that by eminent statesmen, 
preachers, journalists, and even^by plain men of letters, 
as exhibited, for instance, during the war years and all 
the other years since Man’s Creation. There is the 
difference that, as men of action and moralists are for 
ever ^mplaining (nide Tolstoi), art and poetry lead to 
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nothug, whereas oth^T human activitieB dorfrequeiitlj 
lead to something often far better not led to. Arb¬ 
or call it poetry” if you choose—does not Smy^ 
xhanipulate our^ind and wiU with the object of getting 
us to doAhis or r^ain from that; it has no**con< 
structive plans ”—such as every latter-day man of 
letters Wong us is hawking about, or whimpering* for, 
only to pull down and “reconstruct” to-morrow. 
But in some yet imascertamable manner such handling 
by art, and b^ the art of words, is, 1 believe, building 
and rebuilding the shape and substance of Ourselves. 
And even if it does not, it makes us happy wijjhout 
putting us up to mischief, and that is surely to be 
thanked and prayed for! 

Neither are incitement to mutual slaughter—war 
and civil war—^and justification thereof, the only draw¬ 
backs of our over literary habits of mind. The excessive 
importance thus given to the manner of stating (usually 
faking the values!) as compared with the things stated, 
has done more than to place in irresponsible Mteraiy 
hands the incalculable destructive apparatus which 
we degrade our science into inventing. That science 
should be set to purveying, not^ habits of thought and 
roles of judgment, but telephones, electric light, • 
aeroplanes, poison gas and antiseptic treatment, seems 
quite as it should be to us«who are trained by and to 
literature, and are so far incapable of recognizing in 
Science the sovereign teacher not only of the ways of 
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thix^gs —Bentm natura —^but more^esBential even, oi the 
ways wherein to conduct the mind. ^ 

Consonantly with my sorrow at th& neglect of the 
philosophic^ training which science could give us, 
what h would deprecate even more than the sensational 
damage with which literary persuasion and exhortation 
helpsf every now and then, to overwhelm the com¬ 
munity, what strikes me as grievous is the daily unheeded 
wasting and spoiling of the man of letters himself and 
his influence. ^ 

For, just as words are employed both to tell how things 
are a^id, on the other hand, used like all art to make 
people feel diflerently from how they would otherwise be 
feeling; so, of course, we Writers stand half-way between 
thinkers and artists, akin now more to the philosopher 
and again to the musician. This much is evident, 
that with our verbal gift there goes more general 
lucidity of thought (since lucid thought is verbal) than 
is indispensable in other walks of life; and there goes 
also a greater sensibility and less inhibition of impulse 
than other walks of life would always tolerate. To 
possess, as the French vulgarly put it, la langue him 
penduSt conduces to that glib tongue becoming an 
unmly member, set wagging for tbe pleasure of impress¬ 
ing others, or pleasure of feeUng and heating oumdves. 
Espedally as the &culty for«putting forth metaphorical 
wings leads to giddy flights and poising not without 
bon/Ainating, like Babelak’s ehinunnis, in Vacuo; 
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wheace instability, Idf-indulged and at *times .ixre- 
sponsible. Vol/ubjjjUy, remember, which in English 
is synonymous* with uMng fast and easily, in the 

i 

original Latuf and some Latin languages, signifie| 
undue facUUy for changing fedings and views/ Now, 
obviously the oftener you change your feelings and 
views the more you will have to say, and with grateful 
variety; which, to us Writers, is surely of consequence. 
No doubt there is some peevish ezi^eiation in the 
old saw tha4 speech is of silver and silence of gold. 
But golden or not, we Writers cannot afford to pay in 
that kind of cash; and worse luck to us! • 

Now, recognition of these our natural drawbacks, 
and occasional acts of confession and contrition like 
my present one, might grow into a habit of keepfbg 
alive to the transgressions our literary nature is prone 
to. More easy to compass and even more efficacious 
could be such recognition on the part of our Readers, 
teaching them to take us with rather more .grains of 
doubt, and enjoy our performance like a play oi*concert, 
without necessary influence on the rest of their conduct, 
which might be safely left to the less fascinating admoni¬ 
tions of Reality. This would seem natural enough; 
but here we come djp against another bad busineas* 
about all Literature, namely, its origin in political and 
jfy rtmtaa persuasion, and in the exhortations and sac^ 
mental exorcisms of religion. Are not we Writers the 
(however usurping t) sucoessozs of priests and ^wizards 
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and medicme men, of prophets and sibyls t Like tiieizs 
(teste David am Sibylla, as remarked in the Dies 
Ira), our words are often taken 8ecv>udf, and we 
nearly always, at the moment at least, take them 
seriously ourselves. We pontificate, consecrate, 
anathematize, we daborately purify (as witness t&e 
late war!), and prophesy without a blush. We have 
been brought, up to this solemn insistence on our 
particular ritual and liturgy, never venturing to wink, 
like the honest haruspez, nor put our tongue, for relief, 
in our cheek; indeed, never guessing we may be absurd 
and ^ven odious. Meanwhile, being Writers, we are 
to that extent artists (and quick-change artists t); 
and art legitimately requires self-expression and self- 
eshibition. So the world, in the intervals of other 
business, takes us for its Sunday mornings and Saturday 
evenings; bowing before our gestures of coxisecration 
to Gh)d or the Infernal deities, while the next moment 
it daps and cries enooft to our vocalizations and chest 
notes. > 

f 

AU this is, of course, natural and could not have been 
avoided in the past. But if acknowledged it may 
perhaps become less excessive and less of a subject 
• of sdf-congratulation. There might arise some division 
of spiritual labour; or rather, a difierentiation between 
the various wants of man’s soul and the trades which 
ci£ter for them. Thus p^ests and prophets are needed 
by a (smaller and smaller ?) set of people who cannot 
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fed eomfortable ex<!^ when ordered sbout (^id 
BwaUowing the D^rtnim labelled certainty.” Ex- 
perimentere^and analyste must, on the other hand, 
increase in nuiflbers as Mankind grows more and more^ 
complicated and recognizes more compleidty in its 
surroundings. While, just in proportion to such dealings 
with Ideality, artists and poets, musicians, aetors, 
singers, all such as express themselves* and exhibit 
counterfeit presentments, will be necessary to make up 
for reality’s shortcomings. Thus, paying more tribute 
to truth and doing more honour to fiction, the world 
might be none the worse for a few thinkers taken 
among those who are gifted for literature, and an 
increasing number of philosophers who were admittedly 
poets, and vice versa ; though one hopes their philosopl^ 
would be learnt rather in the practice of science than in 
the sibylline books of purely literary ages. 

Be all this as it may, my second postscript, rectifying 
previous omisraons on the subject of Literature, comes 
to this: that besides the nature and use of word^for and 
by the Writer, some study should be devoted to the 
nature and the use, also the misuse, of the Writer. 

Moreover, as regards a Writer’s position in his own 
^es: that surely wofild grow more satkfactoty if we 
retired awhile from persuading and exhorting other 
people, and grew more cateful of our own consistency 
and genuineness; recognizing and admitting that what 
we eacpress and exhibit is not Eternal Law nop Tran- 
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scendentfl Truth, but just our prefer^ces and opinions, 
a part, and if possible the least faijlty, of our individual^ 
selves. • • 

There is, however, another trade'which, when a 
Wnter happens thus to express himself, is frequently 
attributed, to him: namely, that of standing on his 
he^ to amuse the Reader or to attract attention. 
To those who enjoy such alleged antics, and feel that 
tojMsy-turviness is the best means to their notice, it is 
difficult to know what to answer. Bnt among the 
literary weaknesses we Writers are often conscious of, 
these is also the kind of self-expression and self¬ 
exhibition which the French call Boulade, expression 
and exhibition not of that self which has matured 
through recurrent acts of agreement and disagreement, 
but rather of momentary impatience and unmannerli- 
nesB. Confessing my own failings of this sort, I want 
to say that I am not guilty of them in the immediately 
foregoing pages. Crude as may be the mode of state¬ 
ment, ydl I have just written is the matured (even if 
nowise rare or precious) fruit of a lifetime of being 
not a Writer only, but likewise a Reader. A Reader 
Weary, indeed, of a good deal of ... 1 scarcdy know 
what to call it!-—to be founH in literaturet But a 
Reader, no less, quite unspeakably grateM for what 
jother* Writers have given *me of their substance and 
revealed to me of my own. 



CONCLUSION 

** IT "V THAT we finfl woids for is that for which 
%/%/ we have no longer any use in our 
" ^ ^heart.” Thus wrote one among the 
half-dozen greatest verbal artists of modem times. 
And added: “ There is always a grain of cont^pt 
in every deed of speech.” 

Nietzsche was telling us, according to his wont, 
rather what he experienced with mingled complacency 
and disgust in his own self, than what he valued in 
others. To him the word—and he was apt to feel it 
rather as the spoken than the written word—^was 
essentially the response, almost the reflex, the impatient, 
violent, contemptuous and often self-contenjrptuous 
venting and easing of his inner distress, of bis instability, 
soreness and frenzy. To such, as he called himself, a 
Dionysiac man, and to all maakind in its Dionysiao 
moods, the word is a ciy, sometimes a curse, at best an 
invocation of the unattainable. And being such, the 
Dionysiac word, like all Dionysiac art, may, .fos a 
moment, relieve by bringing to a head the misery of life^ 
or stir life’s lethal sluggishness to change and hope^ 

3*4 
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But th«ie is another use for tHb word, that to which it 
—and by the word 1 mean, of course, liteiatuie—has 
been put by men, say, like Gk>ethe or Borowning, enabling 
both them and us to take up ppsitiod to what is not 
' ourself and to whatever in ourself had better not Jbe. 
It is thus the vehicle through which some of the small 
clarified portions and moments of the Writer’s soul 
can be transmitted to that of the Beader, helping him 
to see and feel if not the same thing, at least his own 
sldure of things in the same serene an<J» lucid manner, 
remodelling himself and the world, however little, 
according to his choice. The word is then no longer 
what Nietzsche called Dionysiac and described with 
mixed self-satisfaction and disgust. It does not deal 
with self at all except as part of the great otherness of 
contemplation and understanding. We may call it 
AfoUinian : an instrument of ludd truthful vision, of 
healing joy, and perchance even of such prophecy as 
makes itself come true. 

Adbb kxab Leeds, 

Auifiua 1022 , 
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